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INTRODUCTION
Slare, poor as Irus, halting as 1 trod,
I, Epictetus, was the friend of God.1
Epictetus was a slave woman’s son, and for many years a slave himself.2 The tone and temper of his whole life were determined thereby. An allengulfing passion for independence and freedom so
1	Δονλοϊ 'Επίκτητοι η/ίν6μην καί σωμ' ανάπηροs και τ(νίην τΙροί καί <pi\os αθανάτοιτ. An anonymous epigram (John Chrys., Patrol. Gr. LX. Ill; Macrob. Sat. L 11,45; Anth. Pol. VII. 67ti), as translated by H. Macnaghten. The ascription to Leonidas is merely a palaeographical blunder in part of the MS. tradition, that to Epictetus himself (by Macrobins) a patent absnrdity.
2	This is the explicit testimony of an undated but fairly early inscription from Pisidia (J. R. S. Sterrett: Papers of the Amer. School of Class. Stud, at Athens, 1SS4-5, 3, 315 f. ;
G. Kaibel: Hermes, 1SS8, 23, 542 ff.), and of Palladius (Ps.-Callisthenes, III. 10, ed. C. Muller), and is distinctly implied by a phrase in a letter professedly addressed to him by one of the Philostrati (Ep. 69: ΙχΚανθάν*οθαι rls el καί τίνων ytyovas). I see, therefore, no reason to doubt the statement, as does Schenkl (2nd ed., p. xvi). The phrase . δον\ο*..φνόμην in the epigram cited above cannot be used
as certain evidence, because yiyveaOai, as Schenkl observes, too freqnently equals elvai in the poets, but, in view of the other testimony, it is probable that servile origin was what the author of it had in mind.—There is little reason to think, with Martha (Les Moralistes, etc., 159), that Epictetus was not his real name, and that the employment of it is indicative of a modesty so real that it sought even a kind of anonymity, since the designation is by no means restricted to slaves, while hia modesty, because coupled with Stoic straightforwardness, is far removed from the shrinking humility that seeks self-effacement.
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preoccupied him in his youth, that throughout his life he was obsessed with the fear of restraint, and tended to regard mere liberty, even in its negative aspect alone, as almost the highest conceivable good. It is perhaps no less noteworthy that he came from Hierapolis in Phrygia. From of old the Phrygians had conceived of their deities with a singular intensity and entered into their worship with a passion that was often fanaticism, and sometimes downright frenzy. It is, therefore, not unnatural that the one Greek philosopher who, despite the monistic and necessitarian postulates of his philosophy, conceived of his God in as vivid a fashion as the writers of the New Testament, and almost as intimately as the founder of Christianity himself, should have inherited the passion for a personal god from the folk and land of his nativity.1
Beside these two illuminating facts, the other details of his life history are of relatively little importance. He was owned for a time by Epaphro-ditus, the freedman and administrative secretary of Nero, and it was while yet in his service that lie began to take lessons from Musonius Rufus, the greatest Stoic teacher of the age, whose influence was the dominant one in his career.2 He was of
1 It is noteworthy, as Lagrange, p. 201, observes, that Montanus, who soon after the time of Epictetus “ threatened Christianity with the invasion of undisciplined spiritual graces, ” was also a Phrygian.
* So many passages in Epictetus can be paralleled closely from the remaining fragments of Rufus (as Epictetus always calls him) that there can be no doubt but the system of thought in the pupil is little more than an echo, with changes of emphasis due to the personal equation, of that of the master.
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feeble health, and lame, the latter probably because of the brutality of a master in his early years ;1
1 This is generally doubted nowadays, especially since Bentley’s emphatic pronouncement (cf. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., 1921, 53, 42) in favour of the account in Snidas, to the effect that his lameness was the result of rheumatism. Ceteris paribus one would, of course, accept as probable the less sensational story. But it requires unusual powers of credulity to believe Suidas against any authority whomsoever, and in this case the other authorities are several, early, and excellent. In the first place Celsus (in Origen, contra Celsum, VII, 53), who was probably a younger contemporary of Epictetus and had every occasion to be well informed; further, Origen [I.e.), who clearly accepted and believed the story, since his very answer to the argument admits the authenticity of the account, while the easiest or most convincing retort would have been to deny it; then Gregory of Nazianzus and his brother Caesarins (in a number of places, see the testimonia in Schenkl*, pp viii-ix ; of course the absurdities in Pseudo-Nonnus, Cosmas of Jerusalem, Elias of Crete, et id genus omne, have no bearing either way). Now tlie fact that such meu as Origen and Gregory accepted and propagated the account (even though Epictetns, and in this particular instance especially, had been exploited as a pagan saint, the equal or the superior of even Jesus himself) is sufficient to show that the best informed Christians of the third and fourth centuries knew of no other record. To iny feeling it is distinctly probable that the denial of the incident may have emanated from some over-zealous Christian, in a period of less scrupulous apologetics, who thought to take down the Pagans a notch or two. The very brief statement in Simplicius, “that he was lame from an early period of his life” (Comm, on the Encheiridion, 102b Heins.), establishes nothing and would agree perfectly with either story. The connection in which the words occur would make any explanatory digression unnatural, and, whereas similar conciseness in Plutarch might perhaps argue ignorance of further details, such an inference would be false for Simplicius, the dullness of whose commentary is so portentous that it cannot be explained as merely the unavoidable
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long unmarried, until in his old age he took a wife to help him bring up a little child whose parents, friends of his, were about to expose it;1 so simple in his style of living, that in Rome he never locked the doors of a habitation, whose only furniture was said to be a pallet and a rush mat, and in Nicopolis (in Epirus, opposite Actium) contented himself with an earthenware lamp after the theft of his iron one.
Of the external aspects of his career it should be noted that he had a recognized position as a philosopher when Domitian banished all such persons from Rome (presumably in a.d. 89 or 92); that he settled in Nicopolis, where he conducted what seems to have been a fairly large and well-regarded school; that he travelled a little, probably to Olympia, and certainly once to Athens.2 In
1 He had been stung, no doubt, by the bitter and in his case unfair gibe of Demonax, who, on hearing Epictetus’ exhortation to marry, had sarcastically asked the hand of one of his daughters (Lucian, Ueinon. 55).
8 Philostratus, Epist. 69 ; Lucian, Demon. 55 would not be inconsistent with the idea of such a visit, but does not necessarily presuppose it.
concomitant of vast scholarship and erudition, but must have required a deliberate effort directed to the suppression of the elements of human interest. Epictetus’ own allusions to his lameness are non-committal, but of course he would have been the last person to boast about such things. And yet, even then, the references to the power of oners master, or tyrant, to do injury by means of chains, sword, rack, scourging, prison, exile, crucifixion, and the like (although the general theme is a kind of Stoic commonplace), are so very numerous as compared with the physical afflictions which come in the course of nature, that it is altogether reasonable to think of his imagination having been profoundly affected during his impressionable years by a personal experience of this very sort.
X
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this connection it should also be observed that his general literary education was not extensive— Homer, of course, a little Plato and Xenophon, principally for their testimony about Socrates, a few stock references to tragedy, and the professional’s acquaintance with the philosophy of the later schools, and this is practically all. It can scarcely be doubted, as Schenkl observes (p. xci), that this literary apparatus comes almost entirely from the extensive collections of Chrysippus. And the same may be said of his aesthetic culture. He seems to have seen and been impressed by the gold-and-ivory statues of Zeus and Athena, at Otympia and Athens respectively, but he set no very high value upon the work of artists, for he allowed himself once the almost blasphemous characterization of the Acropolis and its incomparable marbles as “ pretty bits of stone and a pretty rock.” Epictetus was merely moralist and teacher, but yet of such transcendent attainments as such that it seems almost impertinent to expect anything more of him.
The dates of his birth and of his death cannot be determined with any accuracy. The burning of the Capitol in a.d. 69 was yet a vivid memory while he was still a pupil of Musonius;1 he enjoyed the personal acquaintance of Hadrian, but not of Marcus Aurelius, for all the latter’s admiration of him; and he speaks freely of himself as an old man, and is characterized as such by Lucian (Adv.
1 The Capitol was burned in 69 and again in a.d. 80, but the reference to the event (I. 7, 32) as a crime suggests that the earlier date should be understood, since the burning then was due to revolution, while that in a.d SO was accidental
xi
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Indoctum, 13) ; accordingly his life must have covered roughly the period ca. a.d. 50-120, with which limits the rare and rather vague references to contemporary events agree. He was, accordingly, an almost exact contemporary of Plutarch and Tacitus.
Like Socrates and others whom he admired, he wrote nothing for publication,1 and but little memory would have survived of him had not a faithful pupil, successful as historian and administrator, Flavius Arrian, recorded many a discourse and informal conversation. These are saved to us in four books of Αιατριβαί, or Discourses,2 out of the original eight, and in a very brief compendium, the Έγχαρβιον,3 a Manual or Handbook, in which,
1 Although he must have written much for his own purposes in elaborating his argumentation by dialectic, since he lauds Socrates for such a practice and speaks of it as usual for a “philosopher.” Besides, in his own discourses he is always looking for an interlocutor, whom he often finds in the person of pupil or visitor, but, failing these, he carries on both sides of the debate himself. Cf. Colardeau, p. 294 f.
* Some, especially Schenkl, have believed in the existence of other collections, and it was long thought that Arrian had composed a special biography. But the evidence for the other works seems to be baaed entirely upon those variations in title and form of reference which ancient methods of citation freely allowed, and it is improbable that there ever existed any but the works just mentioned. See the special study by R. Asmus, whose conclusions have been accepted by Zeller, 767, n., and many others.
3 This has occasionally been translated by Pugio, or Dagger, in early modern editions, possibly with a halfconscious memory of Hebrews iv. 12 : For the word of God is quick and •powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts xii
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for the sake of a general public which could not take time to read the larger ones, the elements of his doctrine were someAvhat mechanically put together out of verbatim, or practically verbatim, extracts from the Discourses. That Arrian’s report is a stenographic 1 record of the ipsissima verba of the master there can be no doubt. His own compositions are in Attic, while these works are in the Koine, and there are such marked differences in style, especially in the use of several of the prepositions, as Miicke has pointed out, that one is clearly dealing with another personality. Add to that the utter difference in spirit and tempo, and Arrian’s inability when writing propria persona to characterize sharply a personality, while the conversations of Epictetus are nothing if not vivid.
We have, accordingly, in Arrian’s Discourses a work which, if my knowledge does not fail me, is really unique in literature, the actual words of an extraordinarily gifted teacher upon scores, not to say hundreds, of occasions in his own class-room, conversing with visitors, reproving, exhorting, encouraging his pupils, enlivening the dullness of the formal instruction, and, in his own parable, shooting it through with the red stripe of a conscious moral purpose in preparation for the
1 Hartmann, p. 252 ff., has settled this point.
and intents of the heart. But despite the not inappropriate character of such a designation, and the fact that Simplicius himself (preface to his commentary) misunderstood the application, there can be no doubt but the word βιβκίον is to be supplied ami that the correct meaning is Handbook or Compendium; ct Colardeau’s discussion, p. 25.
xiii
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problem of right living.1 The regular class exercises were clearly reading and interpretation of characteristic portions of Stoic philosophical works, somewhat as in an oral examination; problems in formal logic, these apparently conducted by assistants, or advanced pupils; and the preparation of themes or essays on a large scale which required much writing and allowed an ambitious pupil to imitate the style of celebrated authors. The Master supervised the formal instruction in logic, even though it might be conducted by others, but there is no indication that he delivered systematic lectures, although he clearly made special preparation to criticize the interpretations of his pupils (I. 10, 8). From the nature of the comments, which presuppose a fair elementary training in literature, we can feel sure that only young men and not boys were admitted to the school, and there are some remarks which sound very much like introductions to the general subject of study, while others are pretty clearly addressed to those who were about to leave —constituting, in fact, an early and somewhat rudimentary variety of. Commencement Address.2 Some of the pupils were preparing to teach, but the majority, no doubt, like Arrian, were of high social position and contemplated entering the public service.
For a proper understanding of the Discourses it is important to bear in mind their true character,
1 Colardeau, pp. 71-113, has an admirable discussion of the method and technique of instruction employed. In view of the singularly valuable nature of the material it seems strange that more attention has not been paid to Epictetus in the history of ancient education.
1 See Halbauer, p. 45 if., for a* good discussion of these points and a critique of the views of Bruns, Colardeau, and Hartmann, xiv
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which Halbauer in a valuable study has most clearly stated thus (p. 56) : “The Diatribae are not the curriculum proper, nor even a part of that curriculum. On the contrary, this consisted of readings from the Stoic writings, while the Diatribae accompany the formal instruction, dwell on this point or on that, which Epictetus regarded as of special importance, above all give him an opportunity for familiar discourse with his pupils, and for discussing with them in a friendly spirit their personal affairs.” They are not, therefore, a formal presentation of Stoic philosophy, so that it is unfair to criticize their lack of system and their relative neglect of logic and physics, upon which the other Stoics laid such stress, for they were not designed as formal lectures, and the class exercises had dwelt salts superque, as Epictetus must have felt, upon the physics and logic, which were after all only the foundation of conduct, the subject in which he was primarily interested. They are class-room comment, in the frank and open spirit which was characteristic of the man, containing not a little of what we should now be inclined to restrict to a private conference, often closely connected, no doubt, with the readings and themes, but quite as often, apparently, little more than obiter dicta.1
1 Cf. Bonhoffer, 1S90, 22. The arrangement of topics by Arrian is a point which seems not to have been discussed as folly as it deserves. Hartmann’s view, that the order is that of exact chronological sequence, seems to be an exaggeration of what may be in the main correct, but I think I can trace evidences of a somewhat formal nature in some of the groupings, and it seems not unlikely that a few of the chapters contain remarks delivered on several occasions. However, this is a point which requires an elaborate investigation and cannot be discussed here.
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They constitute a remarkable self-revelation of a character of extraordinary strength, elevation, and sweetness, and despite their frequent repetitions and occasional obscurity must ever rank high in the literature of personal portrayal, even were one inclined to disregard their moral elevation. For Epictetus was without doubt, as the great wit and cynic Lucian calls him, “a marvellous old man.”
It may not be amiss to dwell a few moments upon the outstanding features of his personality, before saying a few Avords upon his doctrines, for his doctrines, or at all events the varying emphasis laid on his doctrines, were to a marked degree influenced by the kind of man that he was.
And first of all I should observe that he had the point of view of a man who had suffered from slavery and abhorred it, but had not been altogether able to escape its influence. He was predisposed to suffer, to renounce, to yield, and to accept whatever burden might be laid upon him.1 He was not a revolutionist, or a cultured gentleman, or a statesman, as were other Stoics before and after. Many of the good things of life which others enjoyed as a matter of course he had grown accustomed never to demand for himself; and the social obligations for the maintenance and advancement of order and civilization, towards which men of higher station were sensitive, clearly did not weigh heavily upon his conscience. His whole teaching was to make men free and happy by a severe restriction of effort to the realm of the moral
1 Compare the excellent remarks of E V. Arnold upon this point, Encyclop., etc., 324. xvi
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nature.1 The celebrated life-formula, ανέχου καί άπέχον, which one feels inclined to retranslate as “ Endure and Renounce,” in order to give it once more the definite meaning of which the cliche, “ Bear and Forbear," has almost robbed it, is, to speak frankly, with all its wisdom, and humility, and purificatory power, not a sufficient programme for a highly organized society making towards an envisaged goal of general improvement.
And again, in youth he must have been almost consumed by a passion for freedom. I know no man upon whose lips the idea more frequently occurs. The words “ free ” (adjective and verb) and “freedom” appear some 130 times in Epictetus, that is, with a relative frequency about six times that of their occurrence in the New Testament and twice that of their occurrence in Marcus Aurelius, to take contemporary works of somewhat the same general content And with the attainment of his persona] freedom there must have come such an upwelling of gratitude to God as that which finds expression in the beautiful hymn of praise concluding the sixteenth chapter of the first book, so that, while most Stoics assumed or at least recognized the possibility of a kind of immortality, he could wholly dispense with that desire for the survival of personality after death which even Marcus Aurelius felt to be almost necessary for his own austere ideal of happiness.2
1 See Zeller’s admirable discussion of this topic, p. 776.
1 “ Sich aber als Menschheit (und nicht nur als In-dividuum) ebenso vergeudet zu fiihlen, wie wir die einzelne Bliithe von der Natur vergeudet sehen, ist ein Gefuhl iiber alle Gefuhle.—Wer ist aber desselhen fahig ? ” F. Nietzsche: Menschlichi s, Allzuvunschliches, I. 51.
xvii
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Almost as characteristic was his intensity. He speaks much of tranquillity, as might be expected of a Stoic, but he was not one of those for whom that virtue is to be achieved only by Henry James’s formula of successive accumulations of “endless” amounts of history, and tradition, and taste. His was a tranquillity, if there really be such a thing, of moral fervour, and of religious devotion. His vehemence gave him an extraordinarily firm and clean-cut character, and made him a singularly impressive teacher, as Arrian in the introductory epistle attests. For he was enormously interested in his teaching, knowing well that in this gift lay his single talent; made great efforts to present his material in the simplest terms and in well-· arranged sequence ; and sharply reproved those who blamed the stupidity of their pupils for what was due to their own incompetence in instruction. It also gave a notable vigour to his vocabulary and utterance, his παρρησία, or freedom of speech, suo quamque rent nomine appellare, as Cicero (Ad. Fam. IX. 22, 1) characterizes that Stoic virtue, which few exemplified more effectively than Epictetus; but it also, it must be confessed, made him somewhat intolerant of the opinions of others, were they philosophic or religious, in a fashion which for better or for worse was rapidly gaining ground in his (lay.1
But he was at the same time extremely modest. He never calls himself a “ philosopher,” he speaks frankly of his own failings, blames himself quite as much as his pupils for the failure of his instruction ofttimes to produce its perfect work, and quotes
1 See Bonhoffer’s remarks upon this point (1911, 346). xviii
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freely the disrespectful remarks of others about him. He is severe in the condemnation of the unrepentant sinner, but charitable towards the naive wrongdoer, going so far, in fact, in this direction as to advocate principles which would lead to the abolition of all capital punishment.1 He is much more an angel of	mercy than	a	messenger of vengeance.1 2
And this	aspect of his	character comes out	most
clearly perhaps in his attitude towards children, for with them a man can be more nearly himself than with his sophisticated associates. No ancient author speaks as frequently of them3 or as sympathetically. They are one of his favourite parables,3 and though he is well aware that a child is only an incomplete man, he	likes their	straightforwardness in	play,
he claps	his hands	to	them and returns	their
“ Merry Saturnalia !” greeting, yearns to get down on hands and knees and talk baby talk with them. There is, of course, a sense in which Pascal’s stricture of Stoic pride applies to Epictetus, for the Stoic virtues were somewhat self-consciously erected upon the basis of self-respect and self-reliance ; but a more humble and charitable Stoic it would have been impossible to find, and what pride there is belongs to the system and not to the man.4 Towards God he is always devout,
1	I. 18, especially sections 5 f£
2	See Colardeau, p. 209 ff., and Zeller, p. 780 f.
*	Of. Renner’s interesting study.
*	Pascal’s judgment (to say nothing of the grotesque misconceptions of J. B. Rousseau) was undoubtedly influenced by his preoccupation with the Enchiridion, which, as necessarily in such a compendium of doctrine, is more Stoic than Epiotetean, and suppresses many of the more amiable traits of personality. The actual man of the
xix
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grateful, humble, and there is a little trace in him of that exaltation of self which in some of the Stoics tended to accord to the ideal man a moral elevation that made him sometimes the equal if not in certain aspects almost the superior of God.1
His doctrines were the conventional ones of Stoicism, representing rather the teaching of the early Stoics than that of the middle and later schools, as Bonhoffer has elaborately proven. There is, accordingly, no occasion to dwell at length upon them, but for the sake of those who may wish to fit a particular teaching into his general scheme, a very brief outline may here be attempted.2
Every man bears the exclusive responsibility himself for his own good or evil, since it is impossible to imagine a moral order in which one person does the wrong and another, the innocent, suffers. Therefore, good and evil can be only those things which depend entirely upon our moral purpose, what we generally call, but from the Stoic’s point of view a little inaccurately, our free
1	As expressed, e.g., in Seneca, De Prov. VI. 6: Hoe est quo deum antecedatis: ille extra patientiam malorum est, vos supra patientiam. Cf. also Zeller, 257.
2	I am following here in the main, but not uniformly, Von Arnim’s admirable summary.
Discourses is a very jnuch more attractive figure than the imaginary reconstruction of the man from the abstracted principles of the Manual; there he is a man, here a statue (Martha; 162 f.). It would go hard with many to have their personal traits deduced from the evidence supplied by the grammars, indices, or even confessions of faith that they have written; especially hard if the compendium were drawn up somewhat mechanically by another’s hand. XX
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will; they cannot consist in any of those things which others can do either to us or for us. Man’s highest good lies in the reason, which distinguishes him from other animals. This reason shows itself in assent or dissent, in desire or aversion, and in choice or refusal,1 which in turn are based upon an external impression, φαντασία, that is, a prime datum, a “ constant/’ beyond our power to alter. But we remain free in regard to our attitude tt^vards them. The use which we make of the external impressions is our one chief concern, and upon the right kind of use depends exclusively our happiness. In the realm of judgement the truth or falsity of the external impression is to be decided. Here our concern is to assent to the true impression, reject the false, and suspend judgement regarding the uncertain. This is an act of the moral purpose, or free will. We should never forget this responsibility, and never assent to an external impression without this preliminary testing. In order to escape from being misled by fallacious reasoning in the formation of these judgements we need instruction in logic, although Epictetus warns against undue devotion to the subtleties of the subject.
Corresponding to assent or dissent in the realm of the intellectual are desire or aversion in the realm of good and evil, which is the most important
1 This triple division of philosophy, with especial but not exclusive application to ethics, is the only notably original element which the minute studies of many investigators have found in Epictetus, and it is rather a pedagogical device for lucid presentation than an innovation in thought. See Bonhoffer, 1890, 22 ff.; Zeller, p. 769 ; especially More, p. 107 f.
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thing for man, since from failing to attain one’s desire, and from encountering what one would avoid, come all the passions and sorrows of mankind. In every desire or aversion there is implicit a value-judgement concerning the good or evil of the particular thing involved, and these in turn rest upon general judgements (δόγματα) regarding things of value. If we are to make the proper use of our freedom in the field of desire or aversion we must have the correct judgements concerning good and evil. Now the correct judgement is, that nothing outside the realm of our moral purpose is either good or evil. Nothing, therefore, of that kind can rightly be the object of desire or aversion, hence we should restrict the will to the field in which alone it is free, and cannot, therefore, come to grief. But herein we need not merely the correct theoretical conviction, but also continual practice in application (ασκησις), and it is this which Epictetus attempts to impart to his pupils, for it is the foundation of his whole system of education.
Finally, in the field of choice or refusal belongs the duty1 (τό καθήκον) of man, his intelligent action in human and social relations. Externals, which are neither good nor evil, and so indifferent (αδιάφορα), because not subject to our control, play a certain role, none the less, as matters with which we have to deal, indeed, but should regard no more seriously than players treat the actual ball with which they play, in comparison with the game itself. It is characteristic of Epictetus that, although he recognizes this part of Stoic doctrine in which the theoretical indifference of externals is in practice 1 On the use of this term, cf. More, p. 116, 12.
xxii
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largely abandoned, he manifests but slight interest in it.
Among duties he is concerned principally with those of a social character. Nature places us in certain relations to other persons, and these determine our obligations to parents, brothers, children, kinsmen, friends, fellow-citizens, and mankind in general. We ought to have the sense of fellowship arid partnership (κοινωνικοί), that is, in thought and in action we ought to remember the social organization in which we have been placed by the divine order. The shortcomings of our fellow-men are to be met with patience and charity, and we should not allow ourselves to grow indignant over them, for they too are a necessary element in the universal plan.
The religious possibilities of Stoicism are developed further by Epictetus than by any other representative of the school. The conviction that the universe is wholly governed by an all-wise, divine Providence is for him one of the principal supports of the doctrine of values. All things, even apparent evils, are the will of God, comprehended in his universal plan, and therefore good from the point of view of the whole. It is our moral duty to elevate ourselves to this conception, to see things as God sees them. The man who reconciles his will to the will of God, and so recognizes that every event is necessary and reasonable for the best interest of the whole, feels no discontent with anything outside the control of his free will. His happiness he finds in filling the role which God has assigned him, Incoming thereby a voluntary co-worker with God, and in filling this role no man can hinder him.
xxiii
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Religion as reconciliation to the inevitable—ΐκόντα 8εχ(σ·θαι τα αναγκαία (frg. 8), in gratiam cum fato revertere 1—is almost perfectly exemplified in Epictetus, for with him philosophy has definitely turned religion, and his instruction has become less secular than clerical.2 But it is astonishing to what heights of sincere devotion, of intimate communion, he attained, though starting with the monistic preconceptions of his school, for the very God who took, as he felt, such personal interest in him, was after all but “ a subtle form of matter pervading the grosser physical elements . . . this Providence only «another name for a mechanical law of expansion and contraction, absolutely predetermined in its everlasting recurrences.”3 Of his theology one can scarcely speak. His personal needs and his acquiescence with tradition led him to make of his God more than the materials of his philosophical tenets could allow. The result is for our modern thinking an almost incredible mixture of Theism, Pantheism, and Polytheism, and it is impossible, out of detached expressions, to construct a consistent system. As a matter of fact, with' a naive faith in God as a kind of personification of the soul’s desire, he seems to have cherished simultaneously all of these mutually exclusive views of his nature. His moral end was eudaemonism,
1	Seneca, Ep. 91, 15.	“ Dass der Mensch ins Unvermeid·
liche sich ffige, darauf dringen alle Religionen; jede sucht auf ihre Weise mit dieser Aufgabe fertig zu werden.”— Goethe.
2	Cf. Lagrange, p. 211.—“The school of the philosophers is a hospital ” (cf. Epict. III. 23, 30).
* More, p. 167, and cf. the whole brilliant passage, p. 162 fit
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to which, in a singularly frank expression (I. 4, 27), he was ready to sacrifice even truth itself. No wonder, then, he cared little for logic as such and not at all for science.1 “ The moralist assumes that what lies upon his heart as an essential need, must also be the essence and heart of reality. . . . In looking at everything from the point of view of happiness men bound the arteries of scientific research.” Though spoken of the Socratic schools in general, this word of Nietzsche’s2 seems especially apt of Epictetus. He was of an age when the search for happiness by the process of consulting merely the instincts of the heart was leading rapidly to an alienation from scientific truth and a prodigious decline in richness of cultural experience.
Yet even in his happiness, which we cannot dismiss as a mere pose, there was something wanting. The existence of evil was in one breath denied, and in another presumed by the elaborate preparations that one must make to withstand it. “ And having done all, to stand ? ” No, even after having done all, “ the house might get too full of smoke/’ the hardships of life too great any longer to endure; the ominous phrase, “ the door is open/’ or its equivalent, the final recourse of suicide, recurs at intervals through his pages like a tolling bell. And beyond ? Nothing. Nothing to fear indeed ; “ the dewdrop sinks into the shining sea.” “ When He provides the necessities no longer, He sounds the recall; He opens the door and says, ‘ Go.’ Where? To nothing you need fear, but back to that from which you came, to what
1 Cf. Zeller, p. 770.
* Menschliches, Allzumenschlichea, L 21 ; 23.
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is friendly and akin to you, to the physical elements” (III. 13,14). But at the same time there is nothing to hope for.1
That Epictetus was influenced by the writings of the New Testament has often been suggested. There were those in late antiquity who asserted it,2 and it was natural enough in an age when Tertullian and Jerome believed that Seneca had conversed with Paul, and in Musonius Rufus, the teacher of Epictetus, Justin (II. 8) recognizes a kindred spirit. But despite the recrudescence of the idea from time to time, and the existence of a few scholars in our own generation who seem yet to believe it, this question can be regarded as definitely settled by the elaborate researches of BonhofFer (1911). Of course Epictetus knew about the existence of Christians, to whom he twice refers, calling them once Jews (II. 9, 19 ff.), and a second time Galilaeans (IV. 7, 6), for there was an early community at Nicopolis (Paul’s Epistle to Titus, iii. 12), but he shared clearly in the vulgar prejudices against them, and his general intolerance of variant opinion, even when for conscience’ sake, makes it certain that he would never have bothered to read their literature. The linguistic resemblances, which are occasionally striking, like “ Lord, have mercy! ” Kvpte, Ιλίησον, are only accidental, because Epictetus was speaking the common language of ethical exhortation in which the evangelists and apostles wrote; while the few specious similarities are counterbalanced by as many striking differences In the field of doctrine, the one notable point of
1 See More, p. 168 ff.
8 A Byzantine scholiast in Schenkl3 xv.
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disregard for the things of this world 1 is offset by so many fundamental differences in presupposition, if not in common ethical practice, that any kind of a sympathetic understanding of the new religion on the part of Epictetus is inconceivable. A certain ground-tone of religious capability, a fading of interest in the conventional fields of human achievement, a persona] kindliness and “ harmlessness ” of character, a truly pathetic longing as of tired men for a passive kind of happiness, an ill-defined yearning to be “ saved ” by some spectacular and divine intervention, these things are all to be found in the Discourses, yet they are not there as an effect of Christian teaching, but as a true reflection of the tone and temper of those social circles to which the Gospel made its powerful appeal.2
His influence has been extensive and has not yet waned. Hadrian was his friend, and, in the next generation, Marcus Aurelius was his ardent disciple. Celsus, Gellius, and Lucian lauded him, and Galen wrote a special treatise in his defence. His merits were recognized by Christians like Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Augustine, while Origen rated him in some respects even
1 “ I find in Epictetus,” says Pascal, “an incomparable art to disturb the repose of those who seek it in things external, and to force them to recognize that it is impossible for them to find anything but the error and the suffering which they are seeking to escape, if they do not give themselves without reserve to God alone.”
a “For it is doubtful if there was ever a Christian of the early Church,” remarks von Wilamowitz (Kultur der Gegenicari?, I. 8, 244), “ who came as close to the real teaching of Jeans as it stands in the synoptic gospels as did this Phrygian.”
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above Plato. His Manual, with a few simple changes, principally in the proper names, was adapted by two different Christian ascetics as a rule and guide of monastic life.1
In modern times his vogue started rather slowly with translations by Perotti and Politian, but vernacular versions began to appear in the sixteenth century, and at the end of that century and the first part of the subsequent one, Epictetus was one of the most powerful forces in the movement of Neo-Stoicism, especially under the protagonists Justus Lipsius and Bishop Guillaume Du Vair.2 His work and the essays of Montaigne were the principal secular readings of Pascal, and it was with Epictetus and his disciple Marcus Aurelius that the Earl of Shaftesbury "was most thoroughly conversant.” 3 Men as different as Touissant L’Ouverture and Landor, Frederick the Great and Leopardi, have been among his admirers. The number of editions and new printings of his works, or of portions or translations of the same, averages considerably more than one for each year since the invention of printing. In the twentieth century, through the inclusion of Crossley’s Golden Sayings of Epictetus in Charles William Eliot’s Harvard Series of Classics, and of the Manual in Carl Hilty’s Gluck, of which two Avorks upwards of three hundred and
1 The same was done again in the seventeenth century for the Carthusians by Matthias Mittner (1632), who took the first 35 of his 50 precepts Ad conservandam animi pacem from the Encheiridion. See Acta Erudit. 1726, 264.
*	See Zanta’s elaborate work upon the share taken by these men in the movement.
*	B. Rand : The Life, etc., of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury (author of the Characteristics), (1900), p. xi.
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fifty thousand copies had, at a recent date, been sold, it may safely be asserted that more copies of portions of his work have been printed in the last two decades than ever existed all told from his own day down to that time.
in concluding one can hardly refrain from translating a portion of the sincere and stirring passage in which Justus Lipsius, a great man and a distinguished scholar, paid Epictetus the tribute of his homage:
“ So much for Seneca; another brilliant star arises, Epictetus, his second in time, but not in merit; comparable with him in the weight, if not in the bulk, of his writings; superior in his life. He was a man who relied wholly upon himself and God, but not on Fortune. In origin low and servile, in body lame and feeble, in mind most exalted, and brilliant among the lights of every age-----
“ But few of his works remain: the Encheirtdion, assuredly a noble piece, and as it were the soul of Stoic moral philosophy; besides that, the Discourses, which he delivered on the streets, in his house, and in the school, collected and arranged by Arrian. Nor are these all extant. . . . But, so help me God, what a keen and lofty spirit in them! a soul aflame, aod burning with love of the honourable! There is nothing in Greek their like, unless I am mistaken; I mean with such notable vigour and fire. A novice or one unacquainted with true philosophy he will hardly stir or affect, but when a man has made some progress or is already far advanced, it is amazing how Epictetus stirs him up, and though he is always touching some tender
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spot, yet he gives delight also. . . . There is no one who better influences and shapes a good mind. I never read that old man without n stirring of my soul within me, and, as with Homer, I think the more of him each time I re-read him, for he seems always new; and even after I have returned to him I feel that I ought to return to him yet once more.’’
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The editio princeps of Epictetus was prepared by Victor Trincavelli at Venice, in 1535, from a singularly faulty MS., so that it is valueless for the purposes of textual criticism. The first substantial work of a critical character was done by Jacob Schegk, a distinguished professor of medicine at Tubingen, in the edition of Basel, 1554. Although few changes were made in the Greek text, Schegk employed his admirable Latin version as a medium for the correction of hundreds of passages. Even greater were the services of Hieronymus Wolf, whose edition, with translation and commentary, Basel, 1560, is perhaps the most important landmark in Epictetean studies, but for some reason failed to influence markedly the common tradition, which long thereafter continued to reproduce the inferior Greek text of Schegk (Trincavelli).
The next advance is connected with the name of John Upton, whose work appeared in parts, London, 1739-41. Upton had some knowledge of a number of MSS., and in particular a “ codex/’ which was a copy of the Trincavelli edition that contained in the margins numerous readings of a MS. now in Mutina, and possibly other MSS., together with notes and emendations from Wolf, Salmasius, and others, so that one cannot be certain always just what "authority” is behind any particular reading whose
1 For details see my forthcoming Contributions toward a Bibliography of Epictetus.
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source is otherwise not accounted for. He had, moreover, the annotations of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, and the assistance of the learned James Harris, and his contributions to the interpretation of Epictetus in the elaborate commentary are numerous. Richard Bentley’s sagacious and often brilliant emendations entered in the margins of his copy of the Trincavelli edition remained unfortunately unknown until quite recently, as also the ingenious and stimulating, but on the whole less carefully considered, annotations of J. J. Reiske (in H. Schenkl’s edition).
Appropriately designated Monumenta {Epicteteae Pkilosophiae Monumenta) is the great work in five large volumes by Johannes Schweighauser, Leipzig, 1799-1800, immediately following a notable edition, in fact the only really critical edition, of the Enchei-ridion (1798), which, despite its imperfections, subsequent editors have been content merely to reprint. Schweighauser’s work is characterized by acumen, industry, and lucidity, and it will be long before it is entirely superseded. The edition by A. Koraes, Paris, 1826, although its authpr was a learned and ingenious scholar, is marred by a number of unnecessary rewritings.
A substantia] critical edition we owe to the painstaking labours of Heinrich Schenkl (Leipzig, 1894; editio minor, 1898; second edition, 1916). This is based upon the Bodleian MS. Misc. Graec. 251, s. xi/xii, which Schenkl and, it would appear, J. L. G. Mowat before him (Jourti. of. Philol. 1877, 60 ff. ; cf
J.	B. Mayor, Cl. Rev. 1895, 31 f., and Schenkl, ed. minor, 1898, p. iv; ed. 1916, p. iv) have shown to be the archetype of all the numerous existing MSS. of xxxii
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the DiscoursesΛ For the edilio minor (1898) a new collation was prepared by the skilled hand of W. M. Lindsay, and for the second edition (1916) Schenkl himself had photographs of the complete MS. to work with, while T. W. Allen furnished an expert’s transcription of the Scholia, with the result that, although the first edition by Schenkl left something to be desired in the accuracy and fullness of its MS. readings, one can approach the apparatus criticus of the second edition with all reasonable confidence. Schenkl’s own contributions to the constitution of the text by way of emendation are considerable, the number of emendations, however, wisely somewhat reduced in the latest printing. A very full index verborum greatly facilitates studies of all kinds.
Of the Encheiridion scores of editions have appeared, but hardly any that deserve mention either for critical or exegetical value, except those that form parts of the above-mentioned editions by Wolf, Upton, and Schweighauser (a better text in his separate edition of the Encheindton, Leipzig, 1798). But a few necessary remarks about that work and the Fragments will be given in the introduction to the second volume of the present work.
A brief list of some pf the most important titles bearing upon the criticism of Epictetus: —
H. von Arnim, article “ Epiktetos,” in Pauly’s Realencyclopadie, etc., Zmeite Bearbeilung, VI.
1 For some account of a large number of these, see Schenkl *, LV-LVIII. Their value is very slight indeed, and only for purposes of emendation, since as yet there seem to exist no authentic traces of the existence of a second early MS. of Epictetus, so that the Discourses must have survived the Middle Agea ia only a single exemplar.
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126-31. Contains an excellent summary of his teaching.
E.	V. Arnold, Homan Stoicism. Cambridge, 1911.
Article "Epictetus,” in Hastings, Enc. of Rei. VI, 323 f.
R. Asmus, Quaesliones Epicleteae. Freiburg i. B. 1888. R. Bentley’s critical notes on Arrian’s “ Discourses of Epictetus ” ; Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 1921, 53, 40-52 (by W. A. Oldfather).
A. BonhofFer, Epifdet und die Stoa. Stuttgart, 1890. Die Ethik des Stoikers Epiktet. Stuttgart, 1894. Epiklet und das Keue Testament. Giessen, 1911. “Epiktet und das Neue Testament/’ Zeitschr. fur die neuiest. JViss. 1912, 13, 281-92. These are incomparably the most important critical works on the subjects which they cover, and on many points have reached definitive conclusions.
R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-sioische Diatribe. Marburg, 1910. “Das religiose Moment in der ethischcn Unterweisung des Epiktets und das Neue Testament/’ Zeitschr. fur die neutest. JViss. 1912, 13, 97 ff., 177 ff.
Th. Colardeau, Etude sur Epiclcte. Paris, 1903.
F.	W. Farrar, Seekers after God. London, 1863, and
often reprinted.
H. Gomperz, Die Lebensauffassnng der gricchischen Philosophcn und das Ideal der inneren Freiheit. Jena, 1904. P. 186, and especially 195 ff. 2nd ed. 1915.
O. Halbauer, De diatribis Epicteti. Leipzig, 1911.
K.	Hartmann, “Arrian und Epiktet/’ Neue Jahrb. 1905, 15, 248-75.
E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church. Sixth ed., London, 1897. xxxiv
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Fr. M. J. Lagrange, "La philosophic religieuse d’lSpie-t6te, etc.” Revue Biblique, 1912, 91 ff.; 192 ff. W. S. Landor, Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and Romans. London, 1853, and often reprinted. “ Epictetus and Seneca.”
J.	Lipsius, Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam. I. xix, pp. 62-64. ed. Antwerp, 1604. Vol. IV, p. 681 f., ed. VVesel, 1625.
C.	Martha, Les moralistes sous Γ empire romain, philo-sophes et poeies. Paris, 1865, and often reprinted.
J. B. Mayor, Rev. of H. Schenkl’s "Epictetus,” Class. Rev., 1895, 9, 31-7.
Ρ. E. H. Melclier, “ De sermone Epicteteo quibus . rebus ab Attica regula disced at,” Diss. philol. Hallenses, 17, 1905.
G.	Miscli, Geschichte der Autobiographic. Leipzig and Berlin, 1907. Pp. 257-65.
Ρ. E. More, Hellenistic Philosophies. Princeton, 1923. Epictetus, pp. 94—171.
R. Mil eke, Zu Arnans und Epiklels Sprachgebrauch. Nordhausen, 1887.
B. Pascal, Eiilrelien ai ec de Saci sur £piclete et Montaigne. First published in authentic form in M. Havet: Pensees de Pascal, Paris, 1852, and frequently since that time. For discussions of Pascal’s very interesting views see especially M. J. Guyau: Pascal, etc., Paris, 1875 C. A. Saint-Beuve : Port Royal, fifth edition. Paris, 1S88 ft'., Vol. II. pp. 381 ff. F. Strowski: Histoire du sentiment religieux en France au xviii siicic, fourth edition. Paris, 1909.
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don, 1914.
Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Glimpses of Truth, with essays on Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Chicago, 1903. Third edition, 1913.
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U. von YVilamowitz-Mollendorff, “Die griechische Literatur des Altertums,” in Kuliur der Gegenwart3,1. 8 (Leipzig and Berlin, 1912), 244. Compare also the admirable statement in his Griechisches Lesebuch, I. (Berlin, 1902), pp. 230-1. Th. Zahiij Der Stoiker Epiktet und sein Verhaltnis zum Christentum. Erlangen, 1894. Second edition, Leipzig, 1895. The thesis, that Epictetus was acquainted with the New Testament, has been very generally rejected, but the address has value apart from that contention.
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There have been three notable translations into
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English of Epictetus ; a vigorous and idiomatic reproduction by Elizabeth Carter (1758, and often thereafter), a learned and exact rendition by George Long (1877, and frequently reproduced), and a most fluent and graceful version by Ρ. & Matheson (1916). To all of these, but especially to the last mentioned, I have been indebted upon occasion.
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SYMBOLS
•S' = Cod. Bodleianus Misc. Graec. 251, s. xi/xii.
Sa, Sb, Sc, Sd = corrections of different periods, as discriminated by Schenkl.
s = one or more copies of S.
In general only the important deviations from 5 have been recorded in the apparatus criticus. All substantial emendations, when made by modern scholars, are recorded, but the obvious corrections made by Greek scholars themselves, either on 5 itself or in its numerous copies, have generally been passed over in silence, since the number of these is so large (for 5 is full of errors of all kinds) that they would seriously clutter up the page without adding anything important to our knowledge. For details of the MS. tradition the reader is referred to the elaborate apparatus in Schenkl’s second ed. (Leipzig, 1916), upon which the present text is dependent, although I have not hesitated to depart from his reading or his punctuation in a number of passages.
W. A. OLDFATHER.
Urbana, Illmois.
March 6, 1925.
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ARRIAN’S DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS
APPIANOY
ΤΩΝ ΕΠΙΚΤΗΤΟΥ ΔΙΑΤΡΙΒΩΝ Α Β Γ Δ1
Α
ΚΕΦΑΛΑΙΑ ΤΟΤ Α ΒΙΒΛΙΟΥ
α. Ilepl τών 4φ' ήμΐν καί ούκ i<p’ ημίν. β'. Πώί &ν τις σι^ζοι rh κατά. πρόσωπον iv παντί; γ'. Πώϊ &ν τ ις απδ τον τδν θεδν πάτερα «Τνβι τών ανθρώπων Μ τὰ 4πελθοι; δ'. Π*ρ1 προκοπής. e\ Ilpbs robs ’Ακαδημαϊκούς, ς·'. ΠίρΙ προνοίας.
ζ'. Ώερϊ της χρείας τών μεταπιπτόντων καί υποθετικών καί τών δμοΐων.
η'. “Οτι αί δυνάμεις τοΊς απανδεύτοις ουκ ασφαλείς, θ'. Πώϊ ίπδ του συγγενείς ημάς είναι τψ θε ψ ΐπελθοι &ν τις ini τα ίξης;
ι'. Πρδς τούς περί τάς εν 'Ρώμη προαγωγάς ίσπουδακ&τας. ια'. Περί φιλοστοργίας, ιβ'. Π*ρ1 ευαρεστησεως. ιγ'. Πώϊ εκαστα εστι ποιεΊν αρεστώς θεοίς; ιδ'. "Οτι πάντας εφορδ. τδ θειον.
1 The whole title supplied by Schenkl.
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IN FOUR BOOKS
BOOK I
Chapters of-the First Book
I. Of the things which are under our control and not under our control.
IL How may a man preserve his proper character upon every occasion ?
III.	From the thesis that God is the Father of man-
kind, how may one proceed to the consequences ?
IV,	Of progress.
V,	Against the Academics.
VI.	Of providence.
VII,	Of the use of equivocal premisses, hypothetical arguments, and the like.
VHL That the reasoning faculties, in the case of the uneducated, are not free from error.
IX.	How from the thesis that we are akin to God may one proceed to the consequence ?
X.	To those who have set their hearts upon preferment at Rome.
XI.	Of family affection.
XII.	Of contentment.
XIII.	How may each several thing be done acceptably
to the gods ?
XIV.	That the Deity oversees all men.
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it . Τι ίπαγγελλεται φιλοσοφία;
i~'. ITepl προνοίας.
iC. "Οτι αναγκαία τα λογικά.
ιτ) · Οτι oil Set χαλεπα!ν(ΐν τ οι α άμαρτανομίνοις.
‘θ'. Πώϊ εχειν Sel irpbs Tovs τυράννους ; κ*. Π«ν1 του λόγον πως βντοΰ θεωρητικός ἔστιν. κα'. Πphs toIis θαυμάζεσθαι θέλοντας, κβ’. ΤΙερϊ των προλήψεων, κγ'. Πδοί ’Επίκουρον.
κδ'. Πώϊ πρδς τάς περιστάσεις άγωνιστέον;
Ke'. Πρί»ϊ τί» αυτά.
κγ’. Τις δ fiiarriKbs νόμος;
κζ’. ΤΙοσαχως αί φαντασίαι γίνονται καί τινα πρόχειρα irpbs αντος βοηθήματα παρασκευαστέον; κη'. *Οτι ον Set χαλι naive ι ν άνθρωποις κα\ τινα τὰ μικρά καί μεγάλα iv άνθρωποις. κθό. Πίρΐ ευσταθείας.
λ'. Τί δει πρόχειρον ίχειν iv ταΊς περιστάσεσιν ;
Άρριανος Αουκίω ΤεΧλίω -χαίρειν
1	Oύτε σννε·γραψα ίγω τους Επίκτητου λόγου? ούτως όπως αν τις συγγράφτειε τα τοιαντα ουτε εξήνεγκα εις ανθρώπους αντος, ος <γε ούΒε avy-
2	ιγράψαι φημί. οσα 8ε ήκουον αυτού Χεγοντος, ταύτα αυτά επειράθην αύτοΐς όνόμασιν ως οΐόν τε ην ypa-φάμενος υπομνήματα εις ύστερον εμαυτω ΒιαφυΧάξαι της εκείνου Βιανοίας και
3	παρρησίας, εστι 8η τοιαντα ώσπερ είκος όποια αν τις αύτόθεν όρμηθείς εϊποι προς ετερον, ούχ οποία αν επι τω ύστερον εντυγχάνειν τινας
4	αύτοΐς συηηριιφοι. τοιαντα 8’ οντα ούκ οΙΒα όπως ούτε εκόντος εμού ούτε ειΒότος εζέπεσεν εις 1
1 The contrast intended is between γράφω, “ write,” § 2, and συγγράφω, “compose.” Arrian had in mind, no doubt, the works of Plato and Xenophon, which, although they purported to reproduce the words of Socrates, were in fact highly finished literary compositions.
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XV.	What does philosophy profess ?
XVX Of providence.
XVII.	That the art of reasoning is indispensable.
XVIII.	That we onght not to be angry with the erring.
XIX.	How ought we to bear ourselves towards tyrants ?
XX.	How does the reasoning facplty contemplate itself ?
XXI.	To those who would be admired,
XXII.	Of preconceptions.
XXIIL In answer to Epicurus.
XXIV.	How should we struggle against difficulties ?
XXV.	Upon the same theme.
XXVI.	What is the rule ox life !
XXVII.	In how many ways do the external impressions
arise, and what aids should we have ready at hand to meet them ?
XXVIII.	That we ought not to be angry with men; and what are the little things and the great among men?
XXIX,	Of steadfastness.
XXX.	What aid ought we have at hand in difficulties ?
Arrian to Lucius Gellius, greeting:
I	have not composed these Words of Epictetus as one might be said to <fcomjK>se” books of this kind, nor have I of my own act published them to the world; indeed, I acknowledge that I have not “ composed ” them at all.1 But whatever I heard him say I used to write down, word for word, as best I could, endeavouring to preserve it as a memorial, for my own future use, of his way of thinking and the frankness of his speech. They are, accordingly, as you might expect, such remarks as one man might make off-hand to another, not such as he would compose for men to read in after time. This being their character, they have fallen, I know not how, without my will or knowledge, into the hands
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5	ανθρώπους, ἀλλ’ εμοί γε ου πολύς λόγος, el ονχ Ικανός φανούμαι συγγράφβιν, 'Έιπικτήτω τε ούΒ' ό\ί<γος, el καταφρονήσει τις αυτού των λόγων, επεί και Χβγων αυτού? ούΒενος ἄλλου Βηλος ην εφιεμενος ὅτι μη κινήσαι τ ας γνώμας των άκου-
6	όντων προς τα βέλτιστα, el μεν 8η τούτο ye αυτό Βιαπράττοιντο οι λόyoι ουτοι, εχοιεν αν οιμαι οπερ χρή εχειν τούς των φιλοσόφων λόγους*
7	el Be μη, ἀλλ’ εκείνο ϊστωσαν οι εντυγχάνοντες οτι, αντος οπότε ελεηεν αυτούς, αν ay κη ην τούτο πάσχειν τον άκροώμενον αυτών οπερ εκείνος
8	αυτόν 7ταθεϊν ήβούλετο. ει Β' οι λόyoι αυτοί εφ' αυτών τούτο ου Βιαπράττονται, τυχόν μεν eya> αίτιος, τυχόν 8ε καί avdyκη ούτως εχειν. ερρωσο.
α. ITe/Jt τών εφ' ήμΐν και ούκ εφ' ήμϊν
1	Ύών άλλων Βυνάμεων ούΒεμίαν εύρησετε αυτήν αυτής θεωρητικήν, ον τοίνυν ονΒε Βοκιμαστικήν
2	ή άποΒοκιμαστικήν, ή ypaμμaτική μέχρι τίνος κεκτηται το θεωρητικόν; μέχρι τού Bιayvώvaι τα yράμματα, ή μουσική ; μέχρι τού Β^νώναι
3	τό μέλος, αυτή ου ν αυτήν θεωρεί τις αυτών ; ονΒαμώς. ἀλλ’ οτε μεν, αν τι yράφης τω εταίρω, Βει τούτων τών yρατττεων, ?/ ypappaTi^ ερει· πότερον Be ypa^eov τω εταίρω ή ου ypaπτeov, ή ypaμμaτική ούκ ερει. και περί τών μελών 1
1 Ζυνάμαϊ includes arts as well as faculties, and both are dealt with in this context.
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of men. Yet to me it is a matter of small concern if I shall be thought incapable of “composing” a work, and to Epictetus of no concern at all if anyone shall despise his words, seeing that even when he uttered them he was clearly aiming at nothing else but to incite the minds of his hearers to the best things. If, now, these words of his should produce that same effect, they would have, I think, just that success which the words of the philosophers ought to have; but if not, let those who read them be assured of this, that when Epictetus himself spoke them, the hearer could not help but feel exactly what Epictetus wanted him to feel. If, however, the words by themselves do not produce this effect, perhaps I am at fault, or else, perhaps, it cannot well be otherwise. Farewell.
CHAPTER I
Of the things which are under our control and not under our control
Among the arts and faculties 1 in general you will find none that is self-contemplative, and therefore none that is either self-approving or self-disapproving. How far does the art of grammar possess the power of contemplation ? Only so far as to pass judgement upon what is written. How far the art of music? Only so far as to pass judgement upon the melody. Does either of them, then, contemplate itself? Not at all. But if you are writing to a friend and are at a loss as to what to write, the art of grammar will tell you ; yet whether or no you are to write to your friend at all, the art of grammar will not tell. The
7
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ωσαύτως ή μουσική· πότερον δ’ άστkov νυν και κιθαριστέον η ούτε αστέον ου τε κιθαριστέον ούκ
4	έρεΐ. τις ούν ερεΐ; ή και αυτήν θεωρούσα και τα,ΧΧα πάντα. αΰτη δ’ ἐστι τίς ; ή Βύναμις η Χολική· μόνη yap αΰτη και αυτήν κατανοήσουσα παρειΧηπται, τις τέ έστι και τί Βύναται και 7τόσου αξία ουσα εΧηΧυθεν, καί τ ας άΧΧας άπά-
5 σας. τί yap έστιν αΧΧο τό Xiyov οτι χρυσίον καΧόν έστιν ; αυτό yilp ου Xέyει. ΒήΧον οτι η
6	χρηστική Βύναμις ταΐς φαντασίαις. τί αΧΧο τό μουσικήν, ypaμμaτικηv, τ ας αΧΧας Βυνάμεις Βιακρΐνον, Βοκιμάζον τάς χρήσεις αυτών και τους καιρούς παραΒεικνύον ; ούΒεν αΧΧο.
7	'Ώσπερ οΰν ην άξιον, τό κράτιστον απάντων και κυριεΰον οι θεοί μόνον εφ' ημιν έποίησαν, την χρήσιν την ορθήν ταΐς φαντασίαις, τα Β ά,ΧΧα
8	ούκ έφ' ήμΐν. άρά ye οτι ούκ ηθεΧον ; iyoo μεν Βοκω οτι, ει ηΒύναντο, κάκεϊνα αν ημιν έπε-
9	τρεψαν άΧΧά πάντως ούκ ηΒύναντο. επι γἡς yap όντας καί σώματι συνΒεόεμένους τοιούτφ και κοινωνοΐς τοιούτοις πώς οιόν τ' ην εις ταντα υπο των εκτός μη έμποόίζεσθαι;
10	Άλλα τί Xiyei ο Ζευς; “Επίκτητε, ει οιόν τε ην, και τό σωμάτιον αν σου κα\ τό κτησίΒιον
11	έποίησα έΧεύθερον και άπαραπόΒιστον. νυν Βέ,
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same holds true of the art of music with regard to melodies; but whether you are at this moment to sing and play on the lyre, or neither sing nor play, it will not tell. What art or faculty, then, will tell ? That one which contemplates both itself and everything else. And what is this? The reasoning faculty ; for this is the only one we have inherited which will take knowledge both of itself—what it is, and of what it is capable, and how valuable a gift it is to us—and likewise of all the other faculties. For what else is it that tells us gold is beautiful ? For the gold itself does not tell us. Clearly it is the faculty which makes use of external impressions. What else judges with discernment the art of music, the art of grammar, the other arts and faculties, passing judgement upon their uses and pointing out the seasonable occasions for their use? Nothing else does.
As was fitting, therefore, the gods have put under our control only the most excellent faculty of all and that which dominates the rest, namely, the power to make correct use of external impressions, but all the others they have not put under our control. Was it indeed because they would not? I for one think that had they been able they would have entrusted us with the others also; but they were quite unable to do that. For since we are upon earth and trammelled by an earthy body and by earthy associates, how was it possible that, in respect of them, we should not be hampered by external things?
But what says Zeus? “Epictetus, had it been possible I should have made both this paltry body and this small estate of thine free and unhampered.
9
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μη σε Χανθανετω, τούτο ούκ εστιν σόν, άΧΧά
12	πηΧος κομ-φώς πεφυραμενος. εττει Βε τούτο ούκ ηΒυνάμην εΒώκαμεν σοι μέρος τι ημετερον, την Βύναμιν ταυ την την ορμητικήν τ€ και άφορ-μητικην και όρ€κτικήν τε και εκκΧιτικην και άπΧώς την χρηστικήν ταϊς φαντασίαν, ης επι-μεΧούμενος και iv η τα σαυτού τιθεμενος ούΒέποτε κωΧυθηση, ούΒεποτ εμποΒισθήση, ου στενάξεις,
13	ου μεμφη, ου κοΧακεύσεις ούΒενα. τί ούν ; μη τι μικρά σοι φαίνεται ταύτα ; ” “ μη yevoiTo” “ άρκη ούν αύτοϊς ; ” “εύχομαι Be τοι? θεοϊς.”
14	ΝΟν δ’ ενός Βυνάμενοι επιμεΧεϊσθαι και ενι προσηρτηκεναι εαυτούς μάΧΧον θεΧομεν ποΧΧών επιμεΧεϊσθαι και ποΧΧοΐς προσΒεΒεσθαι και τω σώματι καί τη κτησει και άΒεΧφφ και φίΧω και
15	τεκνω και ΒουΧω. άτε ούν ποΧΧοΐς προσΒεΒε-μενοι βαρούμεθα υπ’ αυτών και καθεΧκόμεθα.
16	Βία τούτο, αν άπΧοια η, καθήμεθα σπωμενοι και παρακύπτομεν συνεχώς' “τις ανεμας πνεϊ; βορέας. “ τί ήμϊν και αύτφ; πότε ό ζέφυρος πνεύσει; ” όταν αύτώ Βόξη, ώ βεΧτιστε, ή τω ΑίόΧω. σε yap ούκ εποίησεν 6 θεός ταμίαν τών
Π άνεμων, άΧΧά τον ΑϊοΧον. “τί ούν;” Βει τα εφ' ήμϊν βεΧτιστα κατασκευάζειν, τοϊς δ’ αΧΧοις χρήσθαι ως πεφνκεν. “πώς ούν πεφυκεν ως αν ό θεός θεΧη.
18	“Έμέ ούν νυν τραχηΧοκοπεΐσθαι μόνον ; τι ούν ; ήθεΧες πάντας τραχηΧοκοπηθήναι, ινα συ
19	παραμυθίαν εχης ; ού θεΧεις ούτως εκτεϊναι τον τράχηλον, ως Αατερανός τις εν τη *Ρ^μ?7 κεΧευ-
1 Compare Ι. π. 38.
* The exact meaning of σνώμαΌΐ is uncertain, io
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But as it is—let it not escape thee—this body is not thine own, but only clay cunningly compounded. Yet since I could not give thee this, we have given thee a certain portion of ourself, this faculty of choice and refusal, of desire and aversion, or, in a word, the faculty which makes use of external impressions; if thou care for this and place all that thou hast therein, thou shalt never be thwarted, never hampered, shalt not groan, shalt not blame, shalt not flatter any man. What then ? Are these things small in thy sight ? ”	“ Far be it from me ! ”
“ Art thou, then, content with them ? ”	“ I pray
the Gods I may be.” 1
But now, although it is in our power to care for one thing only and devote ourselves to but one, we choose rather to care for many things, and to be tied fast to many, even to our body and our estate and brother and friend and child and slave. Wherefore, being tied fast to many things, we are burdened and dragged down by them. That is why, if the weather keeps us from sailing, we sit down and fidget2 and keep constantly peering about. “ What wind is blowing?” we ask. Boreas. “ What have we to do with it ? When will Zephyrus blow ? ” When it pleases, good sir, or rather when Aeolus pleases. For God has not made you steward of the winds, but Aeolus.3 “What then?” We must make the best of what is under our control, and take the rest as its nature is. “How, then, is its nature?” As God wills.
“ Must I, then, be the only one to be beheaded now?” Why, did you want everybody to be beheaded for your consolation ? Are you not willing to * Alluding to Homer, Odyssey, X. 21.
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σθε'ις ύπότού Νέρωνος άπ ο κεφάλι σ θήν αι; εκτείνας yap τον τράχηλον καί ττληΎεϊς καί προς αυτήν την πληγην ασθενή yει>ομένην επ' ολίγον συνελ-
20	κυσθεις πάλιν εξέτεινεν. άλλα και έτι πρότερον προσελθόντι τις ΈπαφροΒίτω τω άπελευθέρω τοι) Νέρωνος καί άνακρίνοντι αυτόν υπέρ του σ νεκρού σ θήν αι “νΑν τι θέλω," φησίν, “ ερω σου τω κυρίω."
21	“ Τί ου ν Βει πρόχειρον εχειν εν τοις τοιούτοις ; " τί <γάρ άλλο η τί εμόν και τί ούκ εμόν και τί μοι
22	εξεστιν και τί μοι ούκ εξεστιν ; άποθανεΐν με Βει· μη τι ούν και στενοντα; Βεθήναι· μή τι καί θρηνούντα; φυηαΒευθηναι" μη τις ούν κωλύει Ύελωντα και εύθνμουντά και εύροούντα ; “ είπε
23	τα απόρρητα" ού λέyω· τούτο yap επ' έμοί εστιν. “ αλλά Βήσω σε." άνθρωπε, τί λ^εις ; εμέ ; τό σκέλος μου Βήσεις, την προαίρεσιν δε
24	ούΒ' ό Ζευς νικήσαι Βύναται. “ εις φυλακήν σε βάλω." τό σωμάτιον. “ αποκεφαλίσω σε." πότε ούν σοι είπον, οτι μόνου εμού ό τράχηλος άναπό-
25	τμητός εστιν ; ταύτα εΒει μελετάν τούς φίλο-σοφούντας, ταύτα καθ' ημέραν ypάφειv, εν τούτοις ηυμναζεσθαι.
26	Θρασέας είώθει λέyειv “ Σήμερον άναιρεθήναι
27	θέλω μάλλον ή αύριον φυyaBευθήvaι." τί ούν
αύτω 'Ροΰφος ειπεν ;	“ Ει μεν ως βαρύτερον
εκλέyη, τίς ή μωρία τής εκλoyής; ει Β' ως κουφοτερον, τίς σοι ΒέΒωκεν ; ού θέλεις μελετάν άρκεΐσθαι τω ΒεΒομένω ; " 1 2
1	For all ordinary proper names the reader is referred to the Index.
2	The point of the retort lies in the defiance of the officious but all-powerful freedman.
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stretch out your neck as did a certain Lateranus1 at Rome, when Nero ordered him to be beheaded? For he stretched out his neck and received the blow, butj as it was a feeble one, he shrank back for an instant, and then stretched out his neck again. Yes, and before that, when Epaphroditus, a freedman of Nero, approached a certain man and asked about the ground of his offence, he answered, “If I wish anything, I will speak to your master.”2
“What aid, then, must we have ready at hand in such circumstances?” Why, what else than the knowledge of what is mine, and what is not mine, and what is permitted me, and what is not permitted me ? 1 must die: must 1, then, die groaning too ? I must be fettered : and wailing too ? I must go into exile : does anyone, then, keep me from going with a smile and cheerful and serene? “Tell your secrets.” I say not a word; for this is under my control. “ But I will fetter you.” What is that you say, man ? fetter me ? My leg you will fetter, but my mqral purpose not even Zeus himself has power to overcome. “ I will throw you into prison.” My paltry body, rather! “I will behead you.” Well, when did 1 ever tell you that mine was the only neck that could not be severed ? These are the lessons that philosophers ought to rehearse, these they ought to write down daily, in these they ought to exercise themselves.
Thrasea used to say : “ I would rather be killed to-day than banished to-morrow.” What, then, did Rufus say to him ?	“ If you choose death as the
heavier of two misfortunes, what folly of choice! But if as the lighter, who has given you the choice ? Are you not willing to practise contentment with what has been given you ? ”
13
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28	Διά τούτο yap ’Αγριππΐνος τί e\eyev; ὅτι “ Έγώ iμα vt ω εμιτόδιος ον yίvoμaι." airyyyeXp
29	αντω οτι “ κρινη εν συγκλἡτωί’—”'Aya6ij τύχη. άΧΧα ήΧθεν ή πέμπτη ” (ταύτη δ’ είώθει yvpva-σάμενος ψν^ροΧοντρεΐν)· “ άπέΧθωμεν και yv-
30	μνασθώμεν.' yv/.ινασαμένω \0yei τις αν τω εΧθων
οτι “ Κατακέκρισαι”—“ Φvyr},” φησίν, “ η θα-νάτω ; ”—“	" Τα νπάρχοντα τί ; ”—
“ Ονκ άφηρέθη—“ Et? ’Αρίκειαν ονν άπεΧθόντες
31 άριστήσωμεν—Τοντ έστι μεμεΧετηκέναι α δει μεΧετάν, δρεξιν έκκΧισιν άκώΧντα άπερίπτωτα
32	παρεσκενακεναι. άποθανεϊν με δει. ει ήδη, αποθνήσκω· καν1 μετ oXiyov, ννν άριστώ της ώρας εΧθονσης, είτα τότε τεθνήξομαι. πως ; ως προ-σήκει τον τα άΧΧότρια άποδιδόντα.
β. Πως αν τις σωζοι το κατά, πρόσωπον εν παντί;
1	Τω XoyiKoi ζωω μόνον άφόρητόν ἐστι το άΧο-
2 yov, τό δ’ εvXoyov φορητόν. πΧηyal ονκ εισιν αφόρητοι τή φύσει.—Τινα τρόπον ;—-Oρα πως' ±\ακεδαιμόνιοι μαστηοννται μαθόντες οτι εvXoyόv
3	εστιν.—Το δ’ άπάyξaσθaι ονκ εστιν άφόρητόν ;— "Οταν yovv πάθη τις οτι εvXoyov, άπεΧθων
1 C. Schenkl: καί S. * *
1 The idea seems to be: By disregarding externals I do not hinder the natural course of my mind and character, that is, my true self.
* The word -κρόσωκον carries something of the figurative meaning “ role ” from the language of drama.
8 Referring to the scourging of Spartan youths before the altar of Artemis.
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Wherefore, what was it that Agrippinus used to remark? "I am not standing in my own way.”1 Word was brought him, “Your case is being tried in the Senate.”—“ Good luck betide ! But it is the fifth hour now ” (he was in the habit of taking his exercise and then a cold bath at that hour); “let us be off and take our exercise.” After he had finished his exercise someone came and told him, “You have been condemned.”—“To exile,” says he, "or to death?”—"To exile.”—“What about my property?"—"It has not been confiscated.”— “ Well then, let us go to Aricia and take our lunch there.” This is what it means to have rehearsed the lessons one ought to rehearse, to have set desire and aversion free from every hindrance and made them proof against chance. I must die. If forthwith, I die; and if a little later, I will take lunch now, since the hour for lunch has come, and afterwards I will die at the appointed time. How ? As becomes the man who is giving back that which was another’s.
CHAPTER II
How may a man preserve his proper character2 upon every occasion ?
To the rational being only the irrational is unendurable, but the rational is endurable. Blows are not by nature unendurable.—How so?—Observe how : Lacedaemonians take a scourging 3 once they have learned that it is rational.—But is it not unendurable to be hanged ?—Hardly ; at all events whenever a man feels that it is rational he goes and
IS
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4	άπηγξατο. απλώς εάν προσέχωμεν, υπ’ ούδενός ούτως εύρησομεν το ζωον θλιβόμενον ως υπό τ ου αλόγου και πάλιν επ’ ούδεν ούτως ελκόμενον ως «Vt το εύλογον.
5	νΑλλω δ’ άλλο προσπίπτει το εύλογον καί άλογον, καθάπερ και αγαθόν καί κακόν άλλο
6	ἄλλω καί συμφέρον και άσύμφορον. διά τούτο μάλιστα παιδείας δεόμεθα, ώστε μαθειν τού εύλογου και αλόγου πρόληψιν ταΐς επι μέρους1
7	ούσίαις εφαρμόζειν συμφώνως τη φύσει, εις δε την τού εύλογου καί αλόγου κρίσιν ου μόνον ταΐς των εκτός άξίαις συγχρώμεθα, άλλα και των
8	κατά το πρόσωπον εαυτού έκαστος, τω γάρ τινι εύλογον το άμίδαν παρακρατεΐν αύτό μόνον βλέ-ποντι, οτι μη παρακρατήσας μεν πληγάς ληψεται και τροφάς ού ληψεται, παρακρατήσας δ’ ού
9	7τείσεταί τι τραχύ η ανιαρόν άλλω δε τινι ού μόνον το αύτό ν παρακρατήσαι αφόρηταν δοκεΐ, αλλά καί τό άλλου παρακρατούντος άνασχέσθαι.
10	αν ούν μου πυνθάνη “ παρακρατήσω την άμίδαν η μη ; ” ερώ σοι οτι μείζονα αξίαν εχει τό λα-βεΐν τροφάς τού μη λαβείν καί μείζονα απαξίαν τό δαρηναι τού μη δαρηναι· ώστ ει τούτοις
11	παραμετρεΐς τά σ αυτού, άπελθων παρακράτει. “ἀλλ’ ούκ αν κατ εμέ." τούτο σε δει συνεις-φέρειν εις την σκέψιν, ούκ εμέ. συ γάρ ει ο σαυτον είδώς, πόσου άξιος ει σεαυτω και πόσου σεαυτόν πιπράσκεις· άλλοι γάρ άλλων πιπράσκουσιν.
Wolf ί μέρος S.
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hangs himself. In short, if we observe, we shall find mankind distressed by nothing so much as by the irrational, and again attracted to nothing so much as to the rational.
Now it so happens that the rational and the irrational are different for different persons, precisely as good and evil, and the profitable and the unprofitable, are different for different persons. It is for this reason especially that we need education, so as to learn how, in conformity with nature, to adapt to specific instances our preconceived idea of what is rational and what is irrational. But for determining the rational and the irrational, we employ not only our estimates of the value of external things, but also the criterion of that which is in keeping with one’s own character. For to one man it is reasonable to hold a chamber-pot for another, since he considers only that, if he does not hold it, he will get a beating and will not get food, whereas, if he does hold it, nothing harsh or painful will be done to him; but some other man feels that it is not merely unendurable to hold such a pot him-self, but even to tolerate another’s doing so. If you ask me, then, “Shall I hold the pot or not?” I will tell you that to get food is of greater value than not to get it, and to be flayed is of greater detriment than not to be ; so that if you measure your interests by these standards, go and hold the pot. “ Yes, but it would be unworthy of me.” That is an additional consideration, which you, and not I, must introduce into the question. For you are the one that knows yourself, how much you are worth in your own eyes and at what price you sell yourself. For different men sell themselves at different prices.
17
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12	Δίά τούτο 'Aypinnlvos ΦΧώρω σκεπτομένω, ει καταβατέον αύτω εστιν εις Νέρωνος θεωρίας, ώστε καί αυτόν τι Χειτουργήσαι, εφη “Κατά-
13	βηθι." 7τυθομένου δ* αυτόν “ Δίά τί σύ ου κατα-
14	βαίνεις ; ” οτί “ Έγώ ουδέ βουΧεύομαιό yap άπαξ εις περί των τοιούτων σκέψιν και τ ας των έκτος αξίας συγκαθείς και ψηφίζων έyyύς έστι των επιΧεΧησμένων του ίδιον προ-
15 σώττου. τί yap μου 7τυνθάνη ; “ θάνατος α!ρε-
16	τώτερόν εστιν ή ζωή ; ” Χ^ω ζωή. “ 7τόνος ή ηδονή ; ” λίγω ηδονή. “ ἀλλά, αν μή τpayωδήσω, τραχηΧοκοπηθήσομαι.” άπεΧθε τοίνυν καί τρα-
17	γωδβί, iya> δ’ ου τpayωδήσω. “ διά τί; ” οτι σύ σεαυτον fiyp μίαν τινα είναι κρόκην των εκ του χιτώνος. τί ούν ; σε εδει φροντίζειν πως αν ομοιος1 ής τοι? άΧΧοις άνθρώποις, ώσπερ ονδ’ ή κρόκη προς τάς αΧΧας κρόκας θέΧει τι εχειν
18	εξαίρετον. iyco δε πορφύρα είναι βούΧομαι, το o\iyov εκείνο και στιΧπνον και τοίς άΧΧοις αίτιον τού ευπρεπή φαίνεσθαι καί καΧά. τί ούν μοι Χ^εις οτι “ έξομοιώθητι τοϊς ποΧΧοΐς ” ; καί πως ετι πορφύρα εσομαι ;
19	Ύαϋτα είδεν καί ΤΙρίσκος ' ΕΧουίδιος και ίδιον έποίησε. προσπέμψαντος αύτω Ούεσπασιανού,Ίνα μη είσεΧθη εις την σύyκXητov, άπεκρίνατο “Έπι σοι έστι μή έάσαί με είναι aoyKXpTiKOV μέχρι
20	δε αν ω, δει με είσέρχεσθαι.” “ άyε ἀλλ’ είσ-
1 ανόμοιοϊ Schenkl, after Blass,
1 This was clearly the contribution to Nero’s festival which Florus was expected to make.
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Wherefore, when Florus was debating whether he should enter Nero’s festival, so as to make some personal contribution to it, Agrippinus said to him, “ Enter.” And when Florus asked, “ Why do you not enter yourself?” he replied, “ I ? why, I do not even raise the question.” For when a man once stoops to the consideration of such questions, I mean to estimating the value of externals, and calculates them one by one, he comes very close to those who have forgotten their own proper character. Come, what is this you ask me ?	“ Is
death or life preferable ? ” I answer, life. “ Pain or pleasure ? ” I answer, pleasure. “ But unless I take a part in the tragedy1 I shall be beheaded.” Go, then, and take a part, but I will not take a part. “ Why not ? ” Because you regard yourself as but a single thread of all that go to make up the garment. What follows, then ? This, that you ought to take thought how you may resemble all other men, precisely as even the single thread wants to have no point of superiority in comparison with the other threads. But / want to be the red,2 that small and brilliant portion which causes the rest to appear comely and beautiful. Why, then, do you say to me, “ Be like the majority of people ? ” And if I do that, how shall I any longer be the red ?
This is what Helvidius Priscus also saw, and, having seen, did. When Vespasian sent him word not to attend a meeting of the Senate, he answered, “ It is in your power not to allow me to be a member of the Senate, but so long as I am one I must attend its meetings.” “ Very well then, but
* The reference is to the band of bright red (commonly called ‘ ‘ purple ”) woven into the hem of the toga praetsxta.
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ελθών” φησι ν, “ σιωπησον“ μη μ εξέταζε και σιωπήσω“ ἀλλά δει με έξετάσαι”	“ κάμε
21	είπειν τδ φαινόμενον δίκαιον“ ἀλλ’ ἐἀι> εΐπης, άποκτενω σε.” “ πότε ουν σοι είπον, ὅτι αθάνατός είμι ; καί συ το σ ον ποιήσεις κάγω το εμόν. σόν εστιν άποκτεΐναι, εμόν άποθανεϊν μή τρέμοντα· σόν φυγαδεύσαι, εμόν εξελθεΐν μή
22	λυπούμενον.” τί ουν ωφέλησε Τίρΐσκος εις ών; τί δ’ ωφελεί ή πορφύρα τό ϊμάτιον; τί γάρ άλλο ή διαπρέπει εν αντψ ως πορφύρα και τοΐς άλλοις
23	δε καλόν παράδειγμα εκκειται; άλλος δ* αν είπόντος αύτω Καίσαρος εν τοιαύτη περιστάσει μή ελθεϊν εις σύγκλητον είπεν “ εχω χάριν, ότι
24	μου φείδη.” τον τοιούτον ούδ’ αν εκώλυεν είσ-ελθεΐν, ἀλλ’ ήδει, ότι ή καθεδεΐται ως κεράμων ή λέγων ερεϊ, α οΐδεν ότι ο Καΐσαρ Θελει, καί προσ επισωρεύσει ετι πλειονα.
25	Τούτον τον τρόπον καί αθλητής τις κινδυνεύων άποθανεϊν, ει μή άπεκόπη τό αιδοΐον, έπελθοντος αύτώ του άδελφού (fjv δ’ εκείνος φιλόσοφος) καί είπόντ ος “ άγε, άδελφέ, τί μέλλεις ποιεΐν; άπο-κόπτομεν τούτο τό μέρος καί ετι εις γυμνάσιου προερχόμεθα ούχ ύπεμεινεν, ἀλλ’ εγκαρτερήσας
26	άπεθανεν. πυθομόνον δέ τινος’ Πως τούτο εποί-ησεν ; ως άθλητής ή ως φιλόσοφος ; 'Ως 1 άνήρ, εφη, άνήρ δ’ ’Ολύμπια κεκηρυγμένος καί ήγωνισ-
1	Added by s.
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when you attend, hold your peace.” “ Do not ask for my opinion and I will hold my peace.” “But I must ask for your opinion.” “And I must answer what seems to me right.” “ But if you speak, I shall put you to death.” “Well, when did I ever tell you that I was immortal? You will do your part and I mine. It is yours to put me to death, mine to die without a tremor ; yours to banish, mine to leave %vithout sorrow.” What good, then, did Priscus do, who was but a single individual ? And what good does the red do the mantle? What else than that it stands out conspicuous in it as red, and is displayed as a goodly example to the rest? But had Caesar told another man in such circumstances not to attend the meetings of the Senate, he would have said, “l thank you for excusing me.” A man like that Caesar would not even have tried to keep from attending, but would have known that lie would either sit like a jug, or, if he spoke, would say what he knew Caesar wanted said, and would pile up any amount more on the top of it.
In like manner also a certain athlete acted, who was in danger of dying unless his private parts were amputated. His brother (and he was a philosopher) came to him and said, “ Well, brother, what are you going to do? Are we going to cut off this member, and step forth once more into the gymnasium?” He would not submit, but hardened his heart and died. And as someone asked, "How did he do this ? As an athlete, or as a philosopher ? ” As a man, replied Epictetus ; and as a man who had been proclaimed at the Olympic games and had striven in them, who had been at home in such
21
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μένος, iv τοιαύτη τινι χωρά ανεστραμμένος, ούχϊ
27	7ταρα τω Βάτωνι1 άΧειφόμενος. αΧΧος δε καν τον τράχηΧον άπετμήθη, εΐ ζην ήδύνατο δίχα του τρα-
28	χήΧου. τοιούτόν εστι το κατά πρόσωπον ούτως ισχυρόν 7ταρα τοΐς είθισμένοις αυτό συνεισφέρειν
29	εξ αυτών εν ταΐς σκέψεσιν. “ άγε ου ν, Επίκτητε, διαξύρησαι.” αν ώ φιΧόσοφος, Χέγω, “ ου διαξυ-ρώμαι” “ άλλ’ άφεΧώ σου τον τράχηΧονί’ ει σοΙ άμεινον, άφεΧε.
30	Έπύθετό τις' ΐΐόθεν ουν αίσθησόμεθα του κατά πρόσωπον έκαστος ;—ΥΙόθεν δ> δ ταύρος, εφη, Χέοντος επεΧθόντος μόνος αισθάνεται της αυτοί) παρασκευής και προβέβΧηκεν εαυτόν υπέρ τής άγέΧης πάσης ; ή δήΧον οτ ι εύθυς άμα τω την παρασκευήν εχειν άπαντα καί συναίσθησις αυτής;
31	καί ημών τοίνυν δστις αν εχη τοιαύτην παρα-
32	σκευήν, ουκ αγνοήσει αυτήν, άφνω δε ταύρος ου γίνεται ουδέ γενναίος άνθρωπος, ἀλλά δει χειμασκήσαι, παρασκενάσασθαι και μή εΐκή προσπηδάν επί τα μηδέν προσήκοντα.
33	Μόνον σκέψαι, πόσου πωΧεΐς την σεαυτοϋ προαίρεσιν. άνθρωπε, εί μηδέν αΧΧο, μή όΧίγου αυτήν πωΧήσης. τό δέ μέγα καί έξαίρετον άΧΧοις τάχα προσήκει, Έ,ωκράτει καί τοΐς τοιούτοις.—
34	Διά τί ουν, ει προς τούτο πεφυκαμεν, ου πάντες
1 Scaliger: βάτκι S. 1 2
1	Bato seems to have been a well-known athletic trainer of the time. At least one, and possibly two gladiators at Rome bore this name. C.I.L. I. 718, VI. 10188.
2	Philosophers, especially Stoics and Cynics, regularly wore beards in antiquity. See I. 16, 9 if.
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places, and had not merely been rubbed down with oil in Bato’s1 wrestling school. But another would have had even his neck cut off, if he could have lived without his neck. This is what we mean by regard for one’s proper character; and such is its strength with those who in their deliberations habitually make it a personal contribution. “ Come then, Epictetus, shave off your beard.”8 If I am a philosopher, I answer, “ I will not shave it off.” “ But I will take off your neck.” If that will do you any good, take it off.
Someone inquired, “ How, then, shall each of us become aware of what is appropriate to his own proper character? ” How comes it, replied he, that when the lion charges, the bull alone is aware of his own prowess and rushes forward to defend the whole herd ? Or is it clear that with the possession of the prowess comes immediately the consciousness of it also? And so, among us too, whoever has such prowess will not be unaware of it. Yet a bull does not become a bull all at once, any more than a man becomes noble, but a man must undergo a winter training,3 he must prepare himself and must not plunge recklessly into what is inappropriate for him.
Only consider at what price you sell your freedom 1 of will. If you must sell it, man, at least do not sell it cheap. But the great and pre-eminent deed, perhaps, befits others, Socrates and men of his stamp.—Why then, pray, if we are endowed by nature for such *
* Ancient armies generally disbanded or went into permanent quarters during the winter. To continue military training throughout the winter months was indicative of a sincere aud strenuous endeavour.
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ή πολλοί γίνονται τοιούτοι;—'Ίπποι yap ώκεΐς απανre? γίνονται, κύνες γαρ ίχνευτικοί πάντες;
35	τί ον ν ; επειΒή αφυής ει μι, άποστώ τής hτιμελείας
36	τούτου ενεκα; μή γενοιτο. Επίκτητος κρείσσων Χωκράτους ονκ εσται· ει Be μή, ου χείρων,
37	τούτο μοι ικανόν εστιν. ονΒε γαρ Μίλωι> εσομαι καί όμως ονκ αμελώ τον σώματος· ούΒε Κροΐσος και όμως ονκ αμελώ τής κτήσεως· ονΒ’ απλώς άλλον τινός τής επιμελείας Βία τήν άπόγνωσιν των άκρων άφιστάμεθα.
γ . Πως αν τις από τον τον θεόν πάτερα είναι των ανθρώπων επί τα εξής επελθοι;
1	Ει τί? τψ Βόγματι τούτω συμπαθήσαι κατ αξίαν Βύναιτο, οτι γεγόναμεν υπό τού θεού πάντες προηγουμένως και 6 θεός πατήρ εστι των τ ανθρώπων καί των θεών, οίμαι οτι ούΒεν άγεννες
2	ούΒε ταπεινόν ενθυμηθήσεται περί εαυτού, ἀλλ’ αν μεν Καΐσαρ είσποιήσηταί σε, ούΒείς σου τήν όφρύν βαστάσει· αν Βε γνώς, οτι τού Διος νιος
3	ει, ονκ επαρθήση; νύν Β* ον ποιούμεν, ἀλλ’ επειΒή Βύο ταύτα εν τή γενεσει ημών εγκατα-μεμικται, τό σώμα μεν κοινόν προς τα ζώα, ό λόγος Βε καί ή γνώμη κοινόν προς τους θεούς, άλλοι μεν επί ταύτην άποκλίνουσιν τήν συγγένειαν τήν άτυχή καί νεκρόν, ολίγοι Βε τινες
4	επί τήν θείαν καί μακαρίαν. επειΒή τοίνυν
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greatness, do not all men, or many, become like him ? What, do all horses become swift, all dogs keen to follow the scent ? What then ? Because I have no natural gifts, shall I on that account give up my discipline? Far be it from me! Epictetus will not be better than Socrates; but if only I am not worse, that suffices me. For I shall not be a Milo, either, and yet I do not neglect my body; nor a Croesus, and yet I do not neglect my property; nor, in a word, is there any other field in which we give up the appropriate discipline merely from despair of attaining the highest.
CHAPTER III
From the thesis that God is the father of mankind how may one proceed to the consequences ?
If a man could only subscribe heart and soul, as he ought, to this doctrine, that we are all primarily begotten of God, and that God is the father of men as well as of gods, I think that he will entertain no ignoble or mean thought about himself. Yet, if Caesar adopts you no one will be able to endure your conceit, but if you know that you are a son of Zeus, will you not be elated ? As it is, however, we are not, but inasmuch as these two elements were comingled in our begetting, on the one hand the body, which we have in common with the brutes, and, on the other, reason and intelligence, which we have in common with the gods, some of us incline toward the former relationship, which is unblessed by fortune and is mortal, and only a few toward that which is divine and blessed. Since, then, it is inevit-
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ανάγκη πάνθ' όντινούν ούτως έκάστφ χρησθαι ως αν περί αυτού ύποΧάβη, εκείνοι μεν οι oXiyoi, οσοι προς πίστιν οϊονται ηεηονέναι καί προς αΙΒώ και προς άσφάΧειαν της χρήσεως των φαντασιών, ούΒέν ταπεινόν ούδ’ άγεννες ενθυμούνται
5	περ\ αυτών, οι Βέ πολλοί τάναντία. “ τί yap είμί ; ταΧαίπωρον άνθρωπάριον ” καί “ τα Βύστηνά
6	μου σαρκίΒια.' τω μεν οντι Βύστηνα, ἀλλά εχεις τι και κρείσσον τών σαρκιΒίων. τί ούν άφεϊς εκείνο τούτοις προστέτηκας;
7	Διά ταύτην την συηηενειαν οι μεν άποκΧίναντες Χύκοις ομοιοι γινόμεθα, άπιστοι καί έπίβουΧοι και βΧαβεροί, οι Βε Χεουσιν, άγριοι καί θηριώΒεις καί ανήμεροι, οι πΧείους Β’ ημών άΧώπεκες και
8	ως εν ζωοις ατυχήματα, τί yap εστιν άΧΧο Χοί-Βορος και κακοήθης άνθρωπος η άΧώπηξ η τι
9	άΧΧο άτυχεστερον και ταπεινότερου; όράτε ούν καί προσέχετε, μη τι τούτων άποβήτε τών ατυχημάτων.
Β'. Ile/n προκοπής
1 Ό προκόπτων μεμαθηκώς παρά τών φιΧοσόφων οτι η μεν ορεξις αγαθών εστιν, η δ’ εκκΧισις π ρος κακά,1 μεμαθηκώς δε και οτι ούκ ἄλλως το εΰρουν και απαθές περιηίνεται τ φ άνθρώπω η έν όρέξει μεν μη άποτυηχάνοντι, εν εκκΧίσει δε
1 Sd: καλὰ S.
1 The characteristic moral achievement which the Stoics sought. The metaphor in the first expression, rb (ϋρουν, is admirably rendered by Seneca, Epist. 120. 11, beata vita, secundo defluens cwrsu.
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able that every man, whoever he be, should deal with each thing according to the opinion which he forms about it, these few, who think that by their birth they are called to fidelity, to self-respect, and to unerring judgement in the use of external impressions, cherish no mean or ignoble thoughts about themselves, whereas the multitude do quite the opposite. “ For what am I ? A miserable, paltry man,” say they, and, “ Lo, my wretched, paltry flesh ! ” Wretched indeed, but you have also something better than your paltry flesh. Why then abandon that and cleave to this ?
It is because of this kinship with the flesh that those of us who incline toward it become like wolves, faithless and treacherous and hurtful, and others like lions, wild and savage and untamed ; but most of us become foxes, that is to say, rascals of the animal kingdom. For what else is a slanderous and malicious man but a fox, or something even more rascally and degraded? Take heed, therefore, and beware that you become not one of these rascally creatures.
CHAPTER IV
Of progress
He who is making progress, having learned of the philosophers that desire is for things good and aversion is toward things evil, and having also learned that serenity and calm1 are not attained by a man save as he succeeds in securing the objects of desire and as he avoids encountering the objects of
27
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μη περιπίπτοντι, την μεν ορεξιν ήρκεν εξ αυτού είσάπαν η 1 ύπερτέθειται, τη εκκΧίσει δε προς
2	μόνα χρήται τα προαιρετικά. των yap άπροαιρέ-των αν τι εκκΧίνη, οιδεν ὅτι περιπεσεϊταί ποτέ τινι, παρά την έκκΧισιν την αυτού και δυστυχήσει.
3	el δ’ η αρετή ταύτην εχει την faayyeXiav ευδαιμονίαν ποίησαι καί απάθειαν και εΰροιαν, πάντως και η προκοπή η προς αυτήν προς έκαστον τού-
4	των ἐστι προκοπή, αει yap προς ο αν η τεΧειύτης τινος καθάπαξ ayp, προς αυτό η προκοπή avvey-yισμός εστιν.
5	Πω? ούν την μεν αρετήν τοιούτόν τι ομοΧο-yoύμe ν, την προκοπήν δ’ εν άΧΧοις ζητούμε ν και
6	επιδείκνυμεν ; τί epyov αρετής ; εύροια. τις ούν προκύπτει; ό ποΧΧας Χρύσιππού συντάξεις
7	aveyνωκώς ; μη yap η αρετή τούτ εστι Χρύσιππον νενοηκέναι; ει yap τούτ εστιν, ύμόXoyoυ-μένως η προκοπή ούδέν αΧΧο εστιν ή το ποΧΧα
8	των Χρύσιππού νοεΐν. νυν δ’ αΧΧο μεν τι την αρετήν επιφερειν όμoXoyoύμεv, αΧΧο δε τον συν-
9	eyyισμόν, την προκοπήν, άποφαίνομεν. ” οντος,” φησίν, ”ηδη καί δι αυτού δνναται Χρύσιππον αν ay iy ν ωσκειν.” ευ, νη τους θεούς, προκύπτεις,
10	άνθρωπε’ ποιαν προκοπήν. “ τί εμπαίζεις αύτω ; τί δ’ άπάyεις αυτόν τής συναισθήσεως των αυτού κακών ; ου θεΧεις δεΐξαι αύτω το epyov τής άρε-
1 Koraes: καί S.
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aversion—such a one has utterly excluded desire from himself, or else deferred it to another time,1 and feels aversion only toward the tilings which involve freedom of choice. For if he avoids anything that is not a matter of free choice, he knows that some time he will encounter something in spite of his aversion to it, and will come to grief. Now if it is virtue that holds out the promise thus to create happiness and calm and serenity, then assuredly progress toward virtue is progress toward each of these states of mind. For it is always true that whatsoever the goal toward which perfection in anything definitely leads, progress is an approach thereto.
How comes it, then, that we acknowledge virtue to be a thing of this sort, and yet seek progress and make a display of it in other things ? What is the work2 of virtue? Serenity. Who, then, is making progress ? The man who has read many treatises of Chrysippus ? What, is virtue no more than this—to have gained a knowledge of Chrysippus ? For if it is this, progress is confessedly nothing else than a knowledge of many of the works of Chrysippus. But now, while acknowledging that virtue produces one thing, we are declaring that the approach to virtue^ which is progress, produces something else. “So-and-so,” says someone, "is already able to read Chrysippus all by himself.” It is fine headway, by the gods, that you are making, man ! Great progress this!	“ Why do you mock him ? And why do you
try to divert him from the consciousness of his own shortcomings ? Are you not willing to show him the
1 See the Encheiridion, Π. 2: “But for the present totally make way with desire.”
1 i.e., the result at which virtue aims.
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11	της, tv α μάθη π ου την προκοπήν ζητή ; ” εκεί ζήτησον αυτήν, ταλαίπωρε, οπού σου το εργον. που δε σου το εργον ; εν ορίζει και εκκλίσει, ΐν άναπότευκτος ής και άπερίπτωτος, εν όρμαΐς καί άφορμαΐς, ΐν αναμάρτητος, εν προσθέσει καί
12	εποχή, ΐν άνεξαπάτητος. πρώτοι δ' είσίν οι πρώτοι τόποι κα\ αναγκαιότατοι, αν δε τρέμων καί πενθών ζητής άπερίπτωτος είναι, άρα πως προκόπτεις ;
13	Σύ οΐιν ενταύθα μοι δεΐζόν σου την προκοπήν, καθάπερ ει αθλητή διελεγόμην “ δεΐζόν μοι τούς ωμούς,” ειτα ελεγεν εκείνος “ ϊδε μου τούς αλτήρας.” άπιθι1 σύ καί οι αλτήρες, εγώ το άπο-
14	τελεσμα των αλτήρων ιδειν βούλομαι. “ λάβε την περί ορμής σύνταξιν καίγνώθι πώς αυτήν άνεγνω-καΓ άνδράποδον, ου τούτο ζητώ, άλλα πώς όρμας καί άφορμας, πώς όρεγη καί εκ κλίνεις, πώς έπιβάλ-λη 2 καί προτίθεσαι3 καί παρασκευάζω, πάτερα
16	συμφώνως τή φύσει ή άσυμφώνως. ει γάρ συμ-φώνως, τούτο μοι δείκνυε καί ερώ σοι οτι προκύπτεις. ει δ’ άσυμφώνως, άπελθε καί μη μόνον εζηγού τα βιβλία, άλλα καί γράφε αυτός τοι-
1	άπιθι (cl. &π* *λθ( § 15) Capps: όψ«ι S.
2	Schweighauser: e-rriftaWtis S.
8 Salmasius and Upton’s ‘ codex': νροστίθΐσαι S.
1 These are the three spheres or fields (τό!τοι) of human activity, inclination, choice, and intellectual assent, upon which the Stoics laid great stress. For a fuller discussion see below III 2, 1 ff.
* Broad-jumpers in antiquity carried weights which on being thrust backwards while the jumper was in mid-air seem to have added materially to the distance covered.
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work of virtue, that he may learn where to look for his progress ? ” Look for it there, wretch, where your work lies. And where is your work ? In desire and aversion, that you may not miss what you desire and encounter what you would avoid; in choice and in refusal, that you may commit no fault therein; in giving and Asithholding assent of judgement, that 1 you may not be deceived.1 But first come the first and most necessary points. Yet if you are in a state of fear and grief when you seek to be proof against encountering what you would avoid, how, pray, are you making progress ?
Do you yourself show me, therefore, your own progress in matters like the following. Suppose, for example, that in talking to an athlete I said, “ Show me your shoulders,” and then he answered, “Look at ray jumping-weights.” 2 Go to, you and your jumping-weights ! What I want to see is the effect of the jumping-weights. “Take the treatise Upon Choice 3 and see how I have mastered it.” It is not that I am looking into, you slave, but how you act in your choices and refusals, your desires and aversions, how you go at things, and apply yourself to them, and prepare yourself, whether you are acting in harmony with nature therein, or out of harmony with it. For if you are acting in harmony, show me that, and I will tell you that you are making progress; but if out of harmony, begone, and do not confine yourself to expounding your books, but go and write
These same weights were also used like our dumb-bells for the development of the arm and trunk muscles, as is apparently the case here.
* The title, apparently, of a short work by Chrysippus, but known only from this passage. Zeno and Cleanthes wrote also on the subject.
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16	αΰτα. καί τί σοι οφέΧος; ούκ οιδας ὅτι οΧον το βιβΧιον πέντε δηναρίων ἐστίν ; δ ούν διηγούμενος αύτο δοκεΐ οτι ιτΧείονος άξιός ἐστιν η πέντε
17	δηναρίων; μηδέποτε ούν αλλαχού το εργον ζητείτε, αλλαχού την προκοπήν.
18	Που ούν προκοπή; ει τις υμών άττοστάς των έκτος ειτι την προαίρεσιν έπέστραπται την αυτού, ταύτην έξεργάζεσθαι καί εκπονεϊν, ώστε σύμφωνον άποτεΧέσαι τη φύσει, νήτηΧήν εΧευθέραν
19	άκωΧυτον άνεμπόδιστον πιστήν αίδήμονα' με-μάθηκέν τε, οτι δ τα μη εφ’ αύτω πόθων ή φεύγων ούτε πιστός είναι δύναται ου τ* εΧεύθερος, ἀλλ’ ανάγκη μεταπίπτειν καί μεταρριπίζεσθαι άμα έκείνοις και αυτόν, ανάγκη δε και ύποτετα-χεναι αΧΧοις εαυτόν, τοΐς εκείνα περιποιεΐν η
20	κωΧύειν δυναμενοις' καίΧοιπον εωθεν άνιστάμενος ταϋτα τηρεί καί φυΧάσσει, Χούεται ως πιστός, ως αίδήμων εσθίει, ωσαύτως επί τής αει παραπιπτού-σης ΰΧης τα προηγούμενα εκπονων, ως δ δρομευς
21	δρομικώς καί δ φώνασκος φωνασκικως· ούτος εστιν δ προκδπτων ταΐς άΧηθείαις καί δ μή είκή
22	άποδεδημηκως οντος εστιν. ει δ’ επί την εν τ οΐς βιβΧίοις εξιν τέταται καί ταύτην εκπονεί και επί τούτο εκδεδήμηκε, Χέγω αύ τω αύτόθεν πο-
23	ρεύεσθαι εις οικον καί μή άμεΧεΐν των εκεί’ τούτο 32
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some of the same kind yourself. And what will you gain thereby? Do you not know that the whole book costs only five denarii ? Is the expounder of it, then, think you, worth more than five denarii ? And so never look for your work in one place and your progress in another.
Where, then, is progress ? If any man among you, withdrawing from external things, has turned his attention to the question of his own moral purpose, cultivating and perfecting it so as to make it finally harmonious with nature, elevated, free, unhindered, untrammelled, faithful, and honourable; and if he has learned that he who craves or shuns the things that are not under his control can be neither faithful nor free, but must himself of necessity be changed and tossed to and fro with them, and must end by subordinating himself to others, those, namely, who are able to procure or prevent these things that he craves or shuns; and if, finally, when he rises in the morning he proceeds to keep and observe all this that he has learned ; if he bathes as a faithful man, eats as a self-respecting man,— similarly, whatever the subject matter may be with which he has to deal, putting into practice his guiding principles, as the runner does when he applies the principles of running, and the voice-trainer when he applies the principles of voice-training,—this is the man who in all truth is making progress, and the man who has not travelled at random is this one. But if he has striven merely to attain the state which he finds in his books and works only at that, and has made that the goal of his travels, I bid him go home at once and not neglect his concerns there, since the goal to which
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γap i(f> δ άποδεδήμηκεν ονδέν έστiv' ἀλλ έκεϊνο, μελετάν έξελεΐν τον αυτοί· βίου πένθη καί οίμωγάς καί το 1 II “ οϊμοι” και το “ τάλας έγώ” καί δυστυ-
24	χίαν καί ατυχίαν και μαθειν, τί έστι θάνατος, τί φυγή, τί δεσμωτήριον, τί κώνειον, ν,να δύνηται λέγειν εν τη φυλακή “ ω φίλε Κρίτων, εί ταύτη τοΐς θεοίς φίλον, ταύτη γινέσθω," και μη εκεΐι α “ τάλας εγώ, γέρων άνθρωπος, έπί τ αυτά μου τάς
25	πολιάς έτήρησα." τις λέγει ταυτα ; δοκειτε δτι υ μιν άδοξόν τινα έρω και ταπεινόν; Ήρίαμος αυτά ου λέγει; Oίδίπους ον λέγει; ἀλλ’ οιτόσοι
26	βασιλείς λέγουσιν ; τί γάρ είσιν άλλο τραγωδίαι ή ανθρώπων πάθη τεθανμακότων τα εκτός διά
27	μέτρου τοιούδ' έπιδεικνύμενα ; ει γάρ έξαπατη-θέντα τινα εδει μαθεΐν, ότι των έκτος και2 άπρο-αιρέτων ονδέν έστι προς ημάς, έγώ μεν ήθελον την απάτην ταύτην, έξ ης ημελλον ευρόως καί άταράχως βιώσεσθαι, υμείς δ’ οψεσθ’ αυτοί τί θέλετε.
28	Τί ουν ήμΐν παρέχει Χρύσιππος ; “ ινα γνως,” φησίν, “ οτι ου ψευδή τ αυτά έστιν, έξ ών ή
29	εύροιά έστι καί απάθεια άπαντα, λάβε μου τα βιβλία καί γνώση ως άκολονθά3 τε καί σύμφωνά έστι τη φύσει τα απαθή με ποιούνται ώ μεγάλης ευτυχίας, ω μεγάλου ευεργέτου του
30	δεικνύοντος την οδόν, ειτα Ύριπτολέμφ μεν ιερά
I	Added by Schweighauser.
* Supplied by Upton.
II	Supplied by Schenki.
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he has travelled is nothing; but not so that other goal—to study how a man may rid his life of sorrows and lamentations, and of such cries as “Woe is me!” and “Wretch that I am!” and of misfortune and failure, and to learn the meaning of death, exile, prison, hemlock;1 that he may be able to say in prison, “Dear Crito, if so it pleases the gods, so be it,” 2 rather than, “ Alas, poor me, an old man, it is for this that I have kept my grey hairs ! ” Who says such things? Do you think that I will name you some man held in small esteem and of low degree? Does not Priam say it? Does not Oedipus? Nay more, all kings say it! For what are tragedies but the portrayal in tragic verse of the sufferings of men who have admired things external? If indeed one had to be deceived3 into learning that among things external and independent of our free choice none concerns us, I, for my part, should consent to a deception which would result in my living thereafter serenely and without turmoil; but as for you, you will yourselves see to your own preference.
What, then, does Chrysippus furnish us ?	“ That
you may know,” he says, “ that these things are not false from which serenity arises and tranquillity comes to us, take my books and you shall know how-conformable and harmonious with nature are the things which render me tranquil.” O the great good fortune! O the great benefactor who points the way! To Triptolemus, indeed, all men have
1 The poison with which Socrates was put to death.
8 Plato, Crito, 43 d.
* Probably by witnessing tragedies, the plots of which, although fictitious, may teach moral lessons.
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και βωμούς πάντες άνθρωποι άνεστάκασιν, * * οτ ι
31	τ ας ημέρους τροφάς ημιν εδωκεν, τω δέ την άλήθειαν εύρόντι και φωτίσαντι και εις πάντας ανθρώπους εξενεγκόντι, ον την 7τερι τό ζην, ἀλλά την προς το ευ ζην, τις υμών έπι τούτω βωμόν ίδρύσατο η ναόν η ἄγαλμα άνέθηκεν η τον θεόν
32	επι τούτω προσκυνά; ἀλλ' οτ ι μεν άμπελον έδωκαν η πυρούς, επιθύομε ν τούτου ενεκα, δτι δέ τοιοΰτον εξήνεγκαν καρπόν εν ανθρώπινη διάνοια, δι ου την αλήθειαν την περί ευδαιμονίας δείξειν ημιν η μέλλον, τούτου δ’ ενεκα ούκ ευχαριστήσω με ν τω θεώ ;
ε. Προς του? ’Ακαδημαϊκούς
1	'Άν τις, φησίν, ένίστηται προς τα άγαν εκ-φανή, προς τούτον ου ράδιόν εστιν εύρεΐν λόγον,
2	δι ου μεταπείσει τις αυτόν, τούτο δ’ ούτε παρά την εκείνου γίνεται δύναμιν ούτε παρά την τού διδάσκοντος ασθένειαν, ἀλλ’ όταν άπαχθεις άπο-λιθωθή, πώς ετι χρήσηταί τις αύτω διά λόγου ;
1 The phrase is from Plato, Crito, 48 b.
* Referring probably to the mind of Chrysippus.
8 See also II. 20. 4. Epictetus condemns the exaggerations of the Academic principle of suspended judgement, which
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established shrines and altars, because he gave us as food the fruits of cultivation, but to him who has discovered, and brought to light, and imparted to all men the truth which deals, not with mere life, but with a good life,1—who among you has for that set up an altar in his honour, or dedicated a temple or a statue, or bows down to God in gratitude for him ? But because the gods have given us the vine or wheat, for that do we make sacrifice, and yet because they have brought forth such a fruit in a human mind,2 whereby they purposed to show us the truth touching happiness, shall we fail to render thanks unto God for this ?
CHAPTER V
Against the Academics3
If a man, says Epictetus, resists truths that are all too evident, in opposing him it is not easy to find an argument by Avhich one may cause him to change his opinion. The reason for this is neither the man’s ability nor the teacher’s weakness; nay, when a man who has been trapped in an argument hardens to stone, how shall one any longer deal with him by argument ?
was based on the doctrine that nothing could be actually known. Cf. Cicero Acad. I. 45: Arcesilas (a piominent Academic) negabat esse quidquam quod sciri posset ... sic omnia latere in occullo: neque esse quidquam quod cemi aut intellegi posset: quibus de causis nihil oportere neque profiteri ne/pte adfirmare quemquam neque adsensione approbate, etc.
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3	Άπολιθωσεις Β1 είσι Βιτταί· ἡ μεν του νοτ/-τικοΰ άπολίθωσις, η Be του έντρεπτικου, όταν τις παρατεταη μένος η μη έπινευειν τοϊς ivapyeai
4	μηΒ' άπο των μαχομένων άφίστασθαι. οι Be πολλοί την μεν σωματικήν άπονέκρωσιν φοβού-μεθα και πάντ αν μηχανησαίμεθα υπέρ τον μη 7τεριπεσεΐν τοιούτω τινι, της ψυχής δ’ άπονεκρου-
5	μενης ουΒέν η μιν μέλει, καί νη Αία επϊ αυτής της ψυχής αν μεν η ούτως Βιακείμενος, ώστε μηΒενϊ1 7ταρακόλουθεΐν μηΒέ συνιέναι μηΒεν, καλ τούτον κακώς εχειν οίόμεθα· αν Βέ τινος το εν-τρεπτικον καλ αιΒημον άπονεκρωθη, τούτο ετι και Βυναμιν καλοΰμεν.
6	Καταλαμβάνεις ὅτι eyρήτορας ; “ου,” φησιν' “ ούΒέ yap, όταν εν τοΐς νπνοις φαντάζωμαι, οτι eypvyopa." ονΒεν συν Βιαφέρει αυτή ή φαντασία
7	εκείνης ; “ ούΒέν” ετι τούτω Bιaλέyoμaι; καλ ττ ο ιον αύτω πυρ η ποιον σίΒηρον πpoσayάyω, ΐν' αϊσθηται οτι νενέκρωται; αισθανόμενος ου
8	προσποιείται' ετι χείρων ἐστι τον νεκρού, μάχην οντος ον σύνορα' κακώς εχει. συνόρων οντος ου
9	κινείται ονΒε προκόπτεί' ετι άθλιωτερον εχει. εκτέτμηται τό αιΒημον αυτόν καλ εντρεπτικον και το \oyiKOV ούκ άποτέτμηται, ἀλλ’ άποτεθη-
10	ρίωται. ταύτην eyco Βυναμιν εϊπω ; μη yέvoιτo, ει μη και την των κιναίΒων, καθ' ην παν το έπελθον εν μέσω και ποιοΰσι καί λέyoυσι.
1	Salmaeius: μ-rfitv S.
3δ
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Now there are two kinds of petrifaction : one is the petrifaction of the intellect, the other of the sense of shame, when a man stands in array, prepared neither to assent to manifest truths nor to leave the fighting line. Most of us dread the deadening of the body and would resort to all means so as to avoid falling into such a state, but about the deadening of the soul we care not at all. Indeed, by Zeus, even in the case of the soul itself, if a man be in such a state that he cannot follow an argument step by step, or even understand one, we regard him too as being in a bad way ; but if a man’s sense of shame and self-respect be deadened, this we go so far as to call strength of character!
Do your senses tell you that you are awake ? “ No,” he answers, “ any more than they do when in dreams 1 have the impression that I am awake/’ Is there, then, no difference between these two impressions ?	“ None.” Can I argue with this man
any longer? And what cautery or lancet shall I apply to him, to make him realize that lie is deadened ? He does realize it, but pretends that he does not; he is even worse than a corpse. One man does not notice the contradiction—he is in a bad way; another man notices it, indeed, but is not moved and does not improve—he is in a still worse state. His self-respect and sense of shame have been lopped off, and his reasoning faculty has been—I will not say cut away, but brutalized. Am I to call this strength of character? Far from it, unless I am so to describe the strength that lewd fellows have, which enables them to say and do in public anything that comes into their heads.
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Γ · IIe/3t πρόνοιας
1	Α φ’ εκάστου των iv τω κόσμω γινομένων ρόδιον εστιν εγκωμιάσαι την πρόνοιαν, αν δύο εχη τις ταύτα iv εαυτω, δύναμιν τε συνορατικην
2	των γεγονότων εκάστω καλ το εύχάριστον. ει δε μη, ό μεν ούκ οψεται την εύχρηστίαν των γεγονότων, 6 δ' ούκ ευχαριστήσει επ' αύτοίς ούδ'
3	αν ιδη.1 χρώματα ό θεός ει 2 πεποιηκει, δύναμιν δε θεατικην αυτών μη πεποιηκει, τί αν ην
4	όφελος ;—Ούδ’ ότιούν.—Άλλ’ άνάπαλιν ει την μεν δύναμιν πεποιηκει, τα οντα δε μη τοιαύτα ola ύποπίπτειν τη δυνάμει τη όρατικη, και ούτως
5	τί οφέλος ;—Ούδ' ότιούν.3—Τί δ’, ει και άμφό-
6	τέρα ταΰτα πεποιηκει, φως δε μη πεποιηκει;— Ούδ’ ούτως τι όφελος.—Τίς ούν ό άρμόσας τούτο προς εκείνο κάκείνο προς τούτο ; τις δ’ ό άρμόσας την μάχαιραν προς τό κολεόν καί τό κολεόν προς
7	την πάχαιραν ; ούδείς ; καί μην εξ αύτής της κατασκευής των επιτετελεσμενών άποφαίνεσθαι ε'ιώθαμεν, ότι τεχνίτου τινός πάντως τό εργον, ούχι ὅ’ είκη κατεσκευασμόνον.
8	"Κρ' ούν τούτων μεν έκαστον εμφαίνει τον τεχνίτην, τα δ' ορατά και όρασις καί φως ούκ εμφαίνει; τό δ' άρρεν καί τό θήλυ και ή προθυμία ή προς την συνουσίαν εκατερου και δύναμις η χρηστική τοις αορίοις τοϊς κατεσκευασμενοις ούδε ταύτα εμφαίνει τον τεχνίτην ; άλλα ταύτα
10 μεν ούτω·4 η δε τοιαύτη της διανοίας κατασκευή,
1 Added by Meineke (flSrj Stobaeus).
* Stobaeus: an erasure in S.
3	Here follows in S an erasure of about 110 letters.
4	Stobaeus: omitted by S.
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CHAPTER VI
Of providence
From everything that happens in the universe it is easy for a man to find occasion to praise providence, if he has within himself these two qualities: the faculty of taking a comprehensive view of what has happened in each individual instance, and the sense of gratitude. Otherwise, one man will not see the usefulness of what has happened, and another, even if he does see it, will not be grateful therefor, if God had made colours, but had not made the faculty of seeing them, of what good had it been ?—None at all.—But, conversely, if He had made the faculty, but in making objects, had made them incapable of falling under the faculty of vision, in that case also of what good had it been ?—None at all.—What then, if He had even made both of these, but had not made light ?—Even thus it would have been of no use.—Who is it, then, that has fitted this to that and that to this ? And who is it that has fitted the sword to the scabbard, and the scabbard to the sword ? No one? Assuredly from the very structure of all made objects we are accustomed to prove that the work is certainly the product of some artificer, and has not been constructed at random.
Does, then, every such work reveal its artificer, but do visible objects and vision and light not reveal him ? And the male and the female, and the passion of each for intercourse with the other, and the faculty which makes use of the organs which have been constructed for this purpose, do these things not reveal their artificer either ? Well, admit it for these things; but the marvellous constitution of the intellect
4i
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καθ' ην ούχ απλώς ύποπίπτοντες1 τοι? αίσθη-τοΐς τυητούμεθα υπ' αυτών, άλλα καί εκλαμβάνο-μεν τι καί άφαιρούμεν καί προστίθεμεν καί συντίθεμεν τάδε τινα δι αυτών και νη Αία μετα-βαίνομεν απ' άλλων επ' άλλα τινα1 2 οΰτω πως παρακείμενα, ούδε ταΰτα Ικανά κινήσαί τινας και διατρεψαι προς το μη άπολιπεΐν τον τεχνίτην;
11	η εξηγησάσθωσαν ημϊν τί το ποιούν εστιν έκαστον τούτων η πώς οϊόν τε τα οΰτω θαυμαστά και τεχνικά ει κη καί από ταύτομάτου γίνεσθαι.
12	Τί ουν ; εφ' ημών μόνων γίνεται ταΰτα ; πολλά μεν επϊ μόνων, ών εξαιρετως χρείαν ειχεν το λογικόν ζώον, πολλά δε κοινά εΰρήσεις ήμϊν και
13	προς τά άλογα, άρ' ουν καί παρακολουθεί τοΐς γινομενοις εκείνα ; ούδαμώς. άλλο γάρ εστι χρησις καλ άλλο παρακολούθησις. εκείνων χρείαν ειχεν ό θεός χρωμενων ταϊς φαντασίαις,
14	ημών δε παρακολουθούντων ττ} χρήσει. διά τούτο εκείνοις μεν αρκεί το εσθίειν και πίνειν καλ τό άναπαύεσθαι καλ όχεύειν καί ταλλ’ οσα επιτελεί τών αυτών έκαστον, ημίν δ', οις καί
15	την παρακολουθητικην δύναμιν εδωκεν, ούκετι ταύτ άπαρκεί, ἀλλ αν μη κατά τρόπον και τεταγμενως καί ακολούθως τη έκαστου φύσει καί κατασκευή πράττωμεν, ούκετι τού τέλους
16	τευξόμεθα τού εαυτών, ών γάρ αι κατασκευαι
17	διάφοροι, τούτων καί τά έργα και τά τέλη, ου τοίνυν ή κατασκευή μόνον χρηστική, τούτω χρή-
1	Meineke: ΙνινΙπτοντ** S.
2	Schenkl: τὰ S.
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whereby, when we meet with sensible objects, we do not merely have their forms impressed upon us, but also make a selection from among them, and subtract and add, and make these various combinations by using them, yes, and, by Zeus, pass from some things to certain others which are in a manner related to them—is not even all this sufficient to stir our friends and induce them not to leave the artificer out of account ? Else let them explain to ι us what it is that produces each of these results, or how it is possible that objects so wonderful and so workmanlike should come into being at random and spontaneously.
What then ? Is it in the case of man alone that these things occur ? You will, indeed, find many things in man only, things of which the rational animal had a peculiar need, but you will also find many possessed by us in common with the irrational animals. Do they alsOjthen,understand what happens? No! for use is one thing, and understanding another. God had need of the animals in that they make use of external impressions, and of us in that we understand the use of external impressions. And so for them it is sufficient to eat and drink and rest and procreate, and whatever else of the things within their own province the animals severally do; while for us, to whom He has made the additional gift of the faculty of understanding, these things are no longer sufficient, but unless we act appropriately, and methodically, and in conformity each with his own nature and constitution, we shall no longer achieve our own ends. For of beings whose constitutions are different, the works and the ends are like\vise different. So for the being whose constitution is adapted to use
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σθαι όπωσούν άπαρκει* ου δε και παρακολουθη-τική τη χρήσει, τούτω τό κατά, τρόπον αν μη
18	7τροσή ουδέποτε τεύξεται του τέλους. τί ου ν ; εκείνων έκαστον κατασκευάζει το μιν ωστ έσθίεσθαι, το δ’ ώστε ύπηρετεΐν εις γεωργίαν, τό δ’ ώστε τυρόν φέρειν, τό δ' ἄλλο επ' άλλη χρεία παραπλήσιο), προς α τις χρεία του παρακολου-Θεΐν ταΐς φαντασίαις και ταύτας διακρίνειν δύ-
19	νασθαι ; τον δ' άνθρωπον θεατήν είσήγαγεν αυτού τε και των έργων των αυτού, καί ου μόνον
20	θεατήν, άλλα καλ εξηγητήν αυτών. διά τούτο αισχρόν εστι τψ άνθρώπω άρχεσθαι και κατα-λήγειν όπου κα\ τα άλογα, ἀλλἀ μάλλον ένθεν μεν άρχεσθαι, καταλήγειν 5e έφ' ό κατέληξεν έφ'
21	ημών και η φύσις, κατέληξεν δ' επι θεωρίαν καί παρακολούθησιν και σύμφωνον διεξαγωγήν
22	τη φύσει, όρά τε ου ν, μη αθέατοι τούτων άπο-θάνητε.
23	Άλλ' εις 'Ολυμπίαν μεν αποδημείτε, ΐν ϊδητε1 τό εργον τού Φειδίου, και ατύχημα έκαστος υμών
24	οϊεται τό ανιστόρητος τούτων άποθανεϊν οπού δ' ούδ' άποδημησαι χρεία έστίν, ἀλλ’ εστιν ήδη και πάρεστιν τοι? εργοις, ταύτα δε θεάσασθαι καλ
25	κατανοησαι ούκ επιθυμήσετε; ούκ αίσθήσεσθε τοίνυν, ούτε τινες έστέ ου τ' επι τί γεγόνατε ούτε τί τούτο εστιν, έφ' ου την θέαν παρείληφθε ;—
26	Άλλα γίνεται τινα αηδή καί χαλεπά εν τω βίφ.—'Έιν 'Ολυμπία δ' ου γίνεται; ου καυμα-τίζεσθε ; ου στενοχωρεϊσθε ; ου κακώς λούεσθε ;
1	Schweighauser: βἱδήτ* S.
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only, mere use is sufficient, but where a being has also the faculty of understanding the use, unless the principle of propriety be added, he will never attain his end. What then? Each of the animals God constitutes, one to be eaten, another to serve in farming, another to produce cheese, and yet another for some other similar use ; to perform these functions what need have they to understand external impressions and to be able to differentiate between them ? But God has brought man into the world to be a spectator of Himself and of His works, and not merely a spectator, but also an interpreter. Wherefore, it is shameful for man to begin and end just where the irrational animals do; he should rather begin where they do, but end where nature has ended in dealing with us. Now she did not end until she reached contemplation and understanding and a manner of life harmonious with nature. Take heed, therefore, lest you die without ever having been spectators of these things.
But you travel to Olympia to behold the work 1 of Pheidias, and each of you regards it as a misfortune to die without seeing such sights ; yet when there is no need to travel at all, but where Zeus is already, and is present in his works, will you not yearn to behold these works and know them ? Will you decline, therefore, to perceive either who you are, or for what you have been born, or what that purpose is for which you have received sight?—But some unpleasant and hard tilings happen in life.—And do they not happen at Olympia? Do you not swelter ? Are you not cramped and crowded ? Do you not
1 The famous gold and ivory statue of Zena.
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ου καταβρεχεσθε, όταν βρίχη; θορύβου δε και βοής καί των ἄλλω ν χαΧεπών ου κ άπόΧαύετε ;
27	ἀλλ’ οιμαι ότι ταΰτα πάντα άντιτιθέντες προς
28	τό αξιοΧο^ον της θέας φερετε καί άνεχεσθε. άγε δυνάμεις δ’ ούκ είΧηφατε, καθ’ ας οίσετε παν τό συμβαΐνον ; με'γαΧοψυχίαν ούκ είΧηφατε; άν-
29	δρείαν ούκ είΧηφατε ; καρτερίαν ούκ είΧηφατε ; καί τί ετι μοι μεΧει με^αΧοψύχω οντι των άπο-βηναι δυναμενων ; τί μ! εκστησει ή ταράξει η τί οδυνηρόν φανειται; ού χρήσομαι τη δυνάμει προς α εΐΧηφα αύτην, ἀλ,λί επί τοΐς άπόβαίνουσιν πενθήσω καί στενάξω ;
30	“ Ναί· «λλ’ αι μύξαι μου ρεουσιντίνος ούν ενεκα χεΐρας Ζχεις, ανδράποδου ; ούχ Χνα καί
31	άπομύσσης σεαυτόν ;—Τούτο ου ν ευΧοηον μύξας
32	ηίνεσθαι εν τφ κοσμώ ;—Και πόσω κρειττον . άπομύξασθαί σε ή εγκαΧεΐν ; η τί οϊει οτι ό
'HρακΧης αν άπέβη, ει μη Χεων τοιοΰτος ε^ενετο καί νδρα καί εΧαφος καί σΰς καί άδικοί τινες άνθρωποι καί θηριώδεις, ούς εκείνος εξηΧαυνεν
33	καί εκάθαιρεν ; καί τί αν εποίει μηδενός τοιού-του γεγονότος ; η δηΧον οτι εντετυΧιημένος αν εκάθευδεν ; ούκούν πρώτον μεν ούκ αν ἐγίνετο 'HρακΧης εν τρυφή τοιαύτη καί ησυχία νυστάζων όΧον τον βίον· ει δ’ άρα καί iyενετό, τί οφεΧος
34	αύτοΰ ; τις δε χρησις των βραχιόνων των εκείνου καί της άΧΧης άΧκής καί καρτερίας καί <γενναιότητος, ει μη τοιαύταί τινες αύ τον περι-
35	στάσεις καί ύΧαι διεσεισαν καί εγύμνασαν ; τί 4ό
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bathe with discomfort ? Are you not drenched whenever it rains ? Do you not have your fill of tumult and shouting and other annoyances ? But I fancy that you hear and endure all this by balancing it off against the memorable character of the spectacle. Come, have you not received faculties that enable you to bear whatever happens ? Have you not received magnanimity ? Have you not received courage? Have you not received endurance ? And what care I longer for anything that may happen, if I be magnanimous? What shall perturb me, or trouble me, or seem grievous to me ? Shall I fail to use my faculty to that end for which I have received it, but grieve and lament over events that occur ?
“Yes, but my nose is running.” \Vhat have you hands for, then, slave ? Is it not that you may wipe your nose ? “ Is it reasonable, then, that there should be running noses in the world ? ”—And how much better it would be for you to wipe your nose than to find fault! Or what do you think Heracles would have amounted to, if there had not been a lion like the one which he encountered, and a hydra, and a stag, and a boar, and wicked and brutal men, whom he made it his business to drive out and clear away ? And what would he have been doing had nothing of the sort existed? Is it not clear that he would have rolled himself up in a blanket and slept ? In the first place, then, he would never have become Heracles by slumbering away his whole life in such luxury and ease; but even if he had, of what good Λνοιιΐά he have been ? What Avould have been the use of those arms of his and of his prowess in general, and his steadfastness and nobility, had not such circumstances and occasions roused and exercised him ? What
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ovv ; a\)τω ταύτας εδει κατασκευάζειν καλ ζητειν ποθεν Χέοντα elaayayeiv εις την χώραν την
36	αύτοΰ καί συν καί ΰδραν ; μωρία τούτο και μανία, yεv6μεva δε και ευρεθέντα εύχρηστα ην προς το δεϊξαι καί yυμvάσaι τον 'ΈίρακΧέα.
37	“Αγε οΰν και συ τούτων αίσθόμενος αποβΧεψον εις τάς δυνάμεις <ζς έχεις καί άπιδών είπε ” φέρε νυν, ώ Ζεΰ, ην θέΧεις περίστασιν εχω yap παρασκευήν εκ σου μοι δεδομένην και άφορμάς προς το κοσμησαι δια των άποβαινόντων έμαυ-
38	τον.” ου' ἀλλά κάθησθε τα μεν μη συμβη τρέ-μοντες, των δε συμβαινόντων δδυρόμενοι και πενθοϋντες και στένοντες· ειτα τοΐς θεοις iyκα-
39	Χεΐτε. τί yap εστιν άΧΧο άκόΧουθον τη τοιαύτη
40	ayεννεία ή και ασέβεια ; καίτοι δ yε θεδς ου μόνον εδωκεν ημϊν τάς δυνάμεις ταύτας, καθ' ας
' οϊσομεν παν το άποβαΐνον μη ταπεινουμενοι μηδέ συyκXώμεvoι υπ' αύτοΰ, άΧΧ' ο ην ἀγαὅου βασι-Χέως καί ταϊς άΧηθείαις πατρός, άκώΧυτον τούτο εδωκεν, avavdyKaaTov, άπαραπόδιστον, οΧον αυτό έφ' ημϊν εποίησεν ούδ' αύτω τινα προς τούτο ίσχύν άποΧιπών, ώστε κωΧΰσαι η έμηroll δίσαι. ταΰτα εχοντες έΧεύθερα καί ύμέτερα μη χρησθε αύτοΐς μηδ' αίσθάνεσθε τινα είΧήφατε
42	και παρά τίνος, άΧΧα κάθησθε πενθοϋντες και στένοντες οι μεν προς αυτόν τον δόντα άποτε-τυφΧωμένοι μηδ' επ^ινώσκοντές τον εύεpyέτην, οι δ' υπ' άyεvvείaς εις μέμψεις και τα iyKX-ηματα
43	τω θεώ εκτρεπόμενοι. καίτοι προς μεyaXoψυ-
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then ? Ought he to have prepared these for himself, and sought to bring a lion into his own country from somewhere or other, and a boar, and a hydra? This would have been folly and madness. But since they did exist and were found in the world, they were serviceable as a means of revealing and exercising our Heracles.
Come then, do you also, now that you are aware of these things, contemplate the faculties which you have, and, after contemplating, say : “ Bring now, O Zeus, what difficulty Thou wilt; for I have an equipment given to me by Thee, and resources wherewith to distinguish myself by making use of the things that come to pass.” But no, you sit trembling for fear something will happen, and lamenting, and grieving, and groaning about other things that are happening. And then you blame the gods ! For what else can be the consequence of so ignoble a spirit but sheer impiety ? And yet God has not merely given us these faculties, to enable us to bear all that happens without being degraded or crushed thereby, but—as became a good king and in very truth a father—He has given them to us free from all restraint, compulsion, hindrance ; He has put the whole matter under our control without reserving even for Himself any power to prevent or hinder. Although you have these faculties free and entirely your own, you do not use them, nor do you realize what gifts you have received, and from whom, but you sit sorrowing and groaning, some of you blinded toward the giver himself and not even acknowledging your benefactor, and others, —such is their ignoble spirit—turning aside to fault-finding and complaints against God. And yet,
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χίαν μεν καί ανδρείαν εγω σοι δείξω οτι άφορμας και 7ταρασκευήν εχεις, προς δε τδ μέμφεσθαι και εγκαλεΐν ποιας άφορμας εχεις σύ δ' εμοί δείκνυε.
ζ'. Π ερι τής χρείας των μεταπιπτόντων καί υποθετικών καί των όμοιων
Ι 'H περί τους μεταπίπτοντας καί υποθετικούς, ετι δε τω ήρωτήσθαι περαίνοντας και πάντας απλώς τους τοιούτους λόγους πραγματεία λαν-θάνει τούς πολλούς περί καθήκοντος ουσα.
2	ζητούμεν yap επί πάσης ύλης πως αν ενροι1 ό καλός καί αγαθός τήν διέξοδον καί αναστροφήν
3	τήν εν αυτή καθήκουσαν. ούκοΰν ή τούτο λεγέ-τωσάν, οτι ου συγκαθήσει εις έρώτησιν καί άπόκρισιν ό σπουδαίος ή οτι συγκαθείς ούκ επιμελήσεται τού μή είκή μηδ’ ω? ετυχεν εν
4	ερωτήσει καί άποκρίσει άναστρέφεσθαι, ή2 τούτων μηδέτερον προσδεχομένοις άναγκαϊον όμολο-γεΐν, οτι επίσκεψίν τινα ποιητέον των τόπων τούτων, περί ούς μάλιστα στρέφεται ερώτησις καί άπόκρισις.
5	Τί γάρ επαγγέλλεται εν λόγω; τ αληθή τι-
1	Meibom : ebpoot S.
2	Schenkl: μή S.
1 With the Stoics, whose sole standard of judgement in problems of conduct was the appeal to reason, the proper training of the reasoning faculties was an indispensable prerequisite to the good life. Three modes of sophistical reasoning are here differentiated. “ Equivocal premisses ”
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though I can show you that you have resources and endowment for magnanimity and courage, do you, pray, show me what resources you have to justify faultfinding and complaining!
CHAPTER VII
Of the use of equivocal premisses, hypothetical arguments and the like
Most men are unaware that the handling of arguments which involve equivocal and hypothetical premisses, and, further, of those which derive syllogisms by the process of interrogation, and, in general, the handling of all such arguments/ has a bearing upon the duties of life. For our aim in every matter of inquiry is to learn how the good and excellent man may find the appropriate course through it and the appropriate way of conducting himself in it. Let them say, then, either that the good man will not enter the contest of question and answer, or that, once he has entered, he will be at no pains to avoid conducting himself carelessly and at haphazard in question and answer; or else, if they accept neither of these alternatives, they must admit that some investigation should be made of those topics with which question and answer are principally concerned.
For what is the professed object of reasoning?
(>ΐίτοτ/χτοντ€ϊ λόγοι) are those that contain ambiguities in terms which are intended to mean one thing at one step in the argument, another at another. “Hypothetical premisses ” involve assumptions, or conditions. The last class proceeds by drawing unexpected conclusions from the answers to questions.
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θεναι, τ α ψευδή αϊρειν, προς 1 τα άδηΧα επέχειν.
6	άρ’ ούν αρκεί τούτο μόνον μαθεΐν ;—’Αρκεΐ, φησίν.—Ούκούν και τω βουΧομενω iv χρήσει νομίσματος μη διαπίπτειν αρκύ τούτο άκούσαι, διά τί τάς μεν δοκίμους δραχμάς παραδότη, τάς
7	δ’ άδοκίμους άποδοκιμάζεις ;—Ούκ αρκεί.—Τί ούν δύ τούτω ητροσΧαβεΐν; τί yap άΧΧο η δύναμιν δοκιμαστικήν τε και διακριτικήν των
8	δοκίμων τε και αδόκιμων δραχμών ; ούκούν καί επί Χόγου ούκ αρκεί το Χεχθεν, ἀλλ’ ανάγκη δοκιμαστικόν γενεσθαι και διακριτικόν τού άΧη-
9	θούς καί τού ψεύδους καί τού άδήΧου ;—’Ανάγκη. —Έη} τούτοι? τί παραγγεΧΧεται εν Χόγω ; τό άκόΧουθον τοΐς δοθεϊσίν υπό σού καΧώς παραδε-
10	χου. άγε αρκεί ούν κάνταύθα γνώναι τούτο ; ούκ αρκεί, δει δε μαθειν πώς τί τισιν άκόΧουθον γίνεται καί ποτε μεν εν εν ι άκοΧουθεϊ, ποτε δε
11	πΧείοσιν κοινή, μή ποτε ούν καί τούτο ανάγκη προσΧαβεΐν τον μεΧΧοντα εν Χόγιρ συνετώς άναστραφήσεσθαι καί αυτόν τ άποδείξειν εκαστα άποδόντα καί τ οΐς άποδεικνύουσι παρακοΧου-θήσειν μηδ’ υπό των σοφιζομενων διαπΧανη-
12	θήσεσθαι ως άποδεικνυόντων; ούκούν εΧηΧυθεν ήμιν περί των συναγοντων Χόγων καί τρόπων πραγματεία καί γυμνάσια καί αναγκαία πεφηνεν.
13	Άλλα δη εστιν εφ’ ών δεδώκαμεν ύγιώς τα
1 Added by Meibom.
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To state the true, to eliminate the false, to suspend judgement in doubtful cases. Is it enough, then, to learn this alone ?—It is enough, says one.—Is it, then, also enough for the man who wants to make no mistake in the use of money to be told the reason why you accept genuine drachmas and reject the counterfeit ?—It is not enough.—What, then, must be added to this ? Why, what else but the faculty that tests the genuine drachmas and the counterfeit and distinguishes between them ? Wherefore, in reasoning also the spoken word is not enough, is it? On the contrary, is it not necessary to develop the power of testing the true and the false and the uncertain and of distinguishing between them ?—It is necessary.—What else besides this is proposed in reasoning ? Pray accept the consequence of what you have properly granted. Come, is it enough, then, in this case also merely to know that this particular thing is true ? It is not enough, but one must learn in what way a thing follows as a consequence upon certain other things, and how sometimes one thing follows upon one, and at other times upon several conjointly. Is it not, then, necessary that a man should also acquire this power, if he is to acquit himself intelligently in argument, and is himself not only to prove each point when he tries to prove it, but also to follow the argument of those who are conducting a proof, and is not to be misled by men who quibble as though they were proving something? There has consequently arisen among us, and shown itself to be necessary, a science which deals with inferential arguments and with logical figures and trains men therein.
But of course there are times when we have
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λήμματα καί συμβαίνει τοντί εξ αυτών* ψευδός
14	δε ον ονδεν ηττον συμβαίνει, τί ουν μοι κα-
15	θηκει ποιείν; προσδέχεσθαι τό ψευδός ; και πώς οϊόν τ ; ἀλλά Χεηειν οτι “ ου χ ύ·γιώς παρέχω ρησα τα ώμοΧογημένα ” ; καί μην ουδέ τούτο δίδοταΐ. ἀλλ’ ὅτι “ ου συμβαίνει δια των παρακεχωρη μενών ”; ἀλλ’ ουδέ τούτο δίδοται.
16	τί ουν επί τούτων ποιητεον; η μη ποτε ως ούκ αρκεί το δανείσασθαι προς τό ετι όφείΧειν, άΧΧα δει προσείναι καί το επιμενειν επί του δανείου καί μη διαΧεΧυσθαι αυτό, ούτως ούκ αρκεί προς το δεΐν παραχωρείν το έπιφερόμενον τό δεδωκεναι τα Χημματα, δει δ’ επιμενειν επί της παρα-
17	χωρησεως αυτών ; καί δη μενόντων μεν αυτών εις τεΧος οποία παρεχωρηθη πάσα ανάγκη ημάς επί της παραχωρήσεως επιμενειν καί το άκό-
19	Χουθον αύτοίς προσδέχεσθαι·1 . . . ουδέ yap ημϊν ετι ουδέ καθ' ημάς συμβαίνει τούτο το επιφερόμε-νον, επειδή της σι^χωρησεως τών Χημμάτων
20	άπέστημεν. δει ουν καί τα τοιαύτα τών Χημμάτων ίστορησαι καί την τοιαύτην μεταβοΧην τε καί μετάπτωσιν αυτών, καθ' ην εν αυτί} τη ερωτησει η τη άποκρίσει η τω συXXεXoyίσθaι η τινι ἄλλω τοιούτω Χαμβάνοντα τάς μετα-
1 At this point Upton introduced from his ‘codex’ a sentence intended to express fully the transition in the argument (§ 18): μή μενόντων δε αυτών όποια παρεχωρήθτ), καί ήμάν πασα ανάγκη της παραχωρήσεων άφίστασθαι καί (του Sch\v.)> τό ανακόλουθου αυτοί ν \iyois προσδεχεσθαι. “ If, however, they do not remain as they were granted, we are also bound to abandon our concession and our acceptance of what is
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with sound reasoning granted the premisses, and the inference from them is so-and-so ; and, in spite of its being false, it is none the less the inference. What, then, should I do r Accept the fallacy ? And how is that possible? Well, should I say, “It was not sound reasoning for me to grant the premisses ” ? Nay, but this is not permissible either. Or, “This does not follow from what has been granted”? But that is not permissible, either. What, then, must be done in these circumstances ? Is it not this, that the fact of having borrowed is not enough to prove that one is still in debt, but we must add the circumstance that one abides by the loan—that is, has not paid it—and just so our having once granted the premisses is not enough to compel us to accept the inference; but we must abide by our acceptance of the premisses? And what is more, if the premisses remain until the end what they were when they were granted, there is every necessity for us to abide by our acceptance of them, and to allow the conclusion that has been drawn from them ; . . . for from our point of view and to our way of thinking this inference does not now result from the premisses, since we have withdrawn from our previous assent to the premisses. It is necessary, therefore, to enquire into premisses of this kind and into such change and equivocal modification of them, whereby, at the very moment the question is put, or the answer made, or the deduction drawn, or at some other similar stage in the argument, the premisses take on modified meanings and give occasion
inconsistent with the premisses.” Schenkl indicates a lacuna.
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πτώσεις αφορμήν παρέχει τοῖς άνοήτοις του ταράσσεσθαι μη βλέπουσι το ακόλουθον, τίνος
21	ένεκα ,* ΐν εν τω τόπω τούτω μη παρά το καθήκον μη 8' είκή μηδέ συηκεγυμενως άνα-στρεφώμεθα.
22	Καί τό αυτό επί τε των υποθέσεων και των υποθετικών \ό^ων. άναγκαΐον yap εστιν οτ αιτήσαί τινα υπόθεσιν ώσπερ έπιβάθραν τω εξής
23	λόγω, πάσαν ουν τήν δοθείσαν παραχωρητέον
24	ή ου πάσαν; καλ ει ου πάσαν, τινα;1 πα-ραχωρήσαντι δέ μενετέον εις άπαν επί τής τη ρήσεως ή εστιν οτε άποστατέον, τα δ’ ακόλουθα προσδεκτέον και τα μαχόμενα ου προσδεκτέον ;—
25	Ναί.—Άλλα λέyει τις οτι “ ποιήσω σε δυνατού δεξάμενον υπόθεσιν επ’ αδύνατον άπαχθήναι.” προς τούτον ου συηκαθήσεί ό φρόνιμος, άλλα
26	φεύξεται εξέτασιν καί κοινολοηίαν ; και τις ετι άλλος ἐστι λόyψ χρηστικός καί δεινός ερωτήσει καί άποκρίσει καί νη Δία άνεξαπάτητός τε καί
27	άσόφιστος; άλλα συηκαθήσει μέν, ούκ έπι-στραφήσεται δέ τού μή είκή καί ως έτυχεν άναστρέφεσθαι εν λόyω ; καί πως ετι εσται
28	τοιούτος olov αυτόν έπινοούμεν; ἀλλ’ άνευ τινός τοιαύτης ηυμνασίας καλ παρασκευής φυλάττειν
29	οΐό? τ έστί τό εξής; τούτο δεικνύτωσαν καί παρέλκει τα θεωρήματα ταύτα πάντα, άτοπα ήν καί άνακόλουθα τή προλήψει τού σπουδαίου.
30	Τί ετι apyoi καί ράθυμοι καί νωθροί εσμεν
1 The words irep\ rtvos ή σκέψυ; rep] καθήκοντοι at this point were deleted by Wolf.
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to the unthinking to be disconcerted, if they do not see what follows in consequence. Why is it necessary ? In order that in this matter ve may not behave unsuitably, nor at haphazard, nor confusedly.
And the same holds true of hypotheses and hypothetical arguments. For it is necessary at times to postulate some hypothesis as a sort of stepping-stone for the subsequent argument. Are we, therefore, to grant any and every hypothesis that is proposed, or not every one? And if not every one, what one? And when a man has granted an hypothesis, must he abide for ever by it and maintain it, or are there times when he should abandon it and accept only the consequences which follow from it without accepting those which are opposed to it?—Yes.—But someone says, “ If you once admit an hypothesis that involves a possibility, I will compel you to be drawn on to an impossibility.” Shall the prudent man refuse to engage with this person, and avoid enquiry and discussion with him? Yet who but the prudent is capable of using argument and skilful in question and answer, and, by Zeus, proof against deceit and sophistic fallacies? But shall he argue, indeed, and then not take pains to avoid conducting himself recklessly and at haphazard in argument ? And if he does not, how will he any longer be the sort of man we think he is ? But without some such exercise and preparation in formal reasoning, how will he be able to maintain the continuity of the argument? Let them show that he will be able, and all these speculations become mere superfluity; they were absurd and inconsistent with our preconception of the good man.
Why are we still indolent and easy-going and
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καί πρόφασις ζητουμεν, καθ' ας ου πονησομεν ούδ' άηρυπνησομεν εξερ-γαζόμενοι τον αυτών1
31	Χόγον;— Αν ουν εν τοντοις πΧανηθώ, μη τι τον -πάτερα άπέκτεινα;—'Ανδράποδου, που <γάρ ενθάδε πατήρ ην, ϊν αυτόν άποκτείνης ; τί ουν έποίησας ; δ μόνον ην κατά τον τόπον αμάρτημα,
32	τούτο ημάρτηκας. έπεί τοι τουτ αυτό καί ε-γώ 'Ρουφώ είπον έπιτιμώντί μοι οτι το παραλειπόμενου εν εν συΧΧοηισμω τινι ούχ εΰρισκον. “ Ούχ οΐον μεν," φημί, “ ει2 τό ΚαπιτώΧιον κατε-καυσα','3 ό δ' " Ανδράποδου," έφη, “ ενθάδε τό
33	παραΧειπόμενον ΚαπιτώΧιον εστιν.” η ταΰτα μόνα άμαρτήματά εστι τό ΚαπιτώΧιον έμπρησαι και τον πάτερα άποκτεΐναι, τό δ' είκη και μάτην καί ως ετυχεν χρήσθαι ταῖς φαντασίαις ταΐς αυτού καί μη παρακοΧουθεϊν λόγω μηδ' αποδείξει μηδε σοφία μάτι μηδ' άπΧώς βΧεπειν' τό καθ αυτόν καί ου καθ' αυτόν εν ερωτήσει καί αιτο. κρίσει, τούτων δ' ούδεν εστιν αμάρτημα ;
η . "Οτι αι δυνάμεις τοϊς άπαιδευτοις ούκ άσφαΧεΐς
1	Καθ' Οσους τρόπους μεταΧαμβάνειν εστι τα ίσοδυναμουντα άΧΧήΧοις, κατά τοσοντους καί τά είδη των επιχειρημάτων τε καί ενθυμημάτων
2	εν τοΐς Χό^/οις εκποιεί μεταΧαμβάνειν. olov φέρε
1 Salmasius : αντλν S.	* Added by Blass.
* Schenkl: κατοτκίύασα S.
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sluggish, seeking excuses whereby we may avoid toiling or even late hours, as we try to perfect our own reason ?—If, then, I err in these matters, I have not murdered my own father, have I ?—Slave, pray where was there in this case a father for you to murder? What, then, have you done, you ask? You have committed what was the only possible error in the matter. Indeed this is the very remark I made to Rufus when he censured me for not discovering the one omission in a certain syllogism. “Well,” said I, "it isn’t as bad as if I had burned down the Capitol.” But he answered, “Slave, the omission here is the Oapitol.” Or are there no other errors than setting fire to the Capitol and murdering one’s father? But to make a reckless and foolish and haphazard use of the external impressions that come to one, to fail to follow an argument, or demonstration, or sophism—in a word, to fail to see in question and answer what is consistent with one’s position or inconsistent—is none of these things an error ?
CHAPTER VIII
That the reasoning faculties, in the case oj the uneducated, are not free from, error
In as many ways as it is possible to vary the meaning of equivalent terms, in so many ways may a man also vary the forms of his controversial arguments and of his enthymemes1 in reasoning. Take this
1 An enthymeroe is defined by Aristotle (Khet. I. i. 11) as “a rhetorical demonstration,” that is, an argument expressed in ordinary literary style, not in the formal fashion of a syllogism. * It is thus called an “incomplete syllogism” (§ 3 below), as falling short of the “definite proof” accorded by the syllogism.
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τον τρόπον τούτον ει εδανείσω καί μή άπεδωκας, οφείλεις μοι το apyupiov ούχι εδανείσω μεν και ούκ άπεδωκας· ου μην οφείλεις μοι το apyvpiov.
3	καί τούτο ούδενί μάλλον προσήκει ή τω φιλοσοφώ εμπείρων ποιεΐν. εϊπερ yap ατελής συλλογισμός εστι το ενθύμημα, δήλον οτι ό περί τον τέλειον συλλoyισμbv yεyυμvaσμένος οντος αν ικανός ειη καλ περί τον ατελή ούδεν ηττον.
4	Τί ποτ συν ου γυμνάζομε ν αυτούς τε και
5	άλληλους τον τρόπον τούτον ; ότι νυν καίτοι μη yυμvaζόμεvoι περί ταύτα μηδ’ από της επιμέλειας τού ήθους υπό yε εμού περισπώμενοι όμως
6	ούδεν επιδίδομεν εις καλοκ^αθίαν. τί ούν χρη προσδοκάν, ει και ταύτην την ασχολίαν προσλα-βοιμεν ; και μάλισθ', οτι ου μόνον ασχολία τις από των avayKaiOT0pwv αύτη πpoσyεvoπ αν, άλλα καί οίησεως αφορμή καί τύφου ούχ η
7	τυχοΰσα. μεyάλη yap εστι Βύναμις ή επι-χειρητικη καί πιθανολογική, καί μάλιστ ει τύχοι ηυμνασίας επιπλέον καί τινα καί ευπρέπειαν από
8	των ονομάτων προσλάβοι. ότι καί εν τω καθόλου πάσα Βύναμις επισφαλής τοῖς άπαιδεύτοις καί άσθενέσι πρoσyεvoμέvη προς το έπάραι καί
9	χαννώσαι επ' αύ τη. ποία yap αν τις Ιτ ι μηχανή πείσαι τον νέον τον εν τούτοις διαφέροντα, οτι ου Βει προσθήκην αυτόν εκείνων yεvεσθaι, ἀλλ
10	εκείνα αύ τω π ρο σθ είναι; ούχι δε π όντας τους λόyoυς τούτους καταπατήσας επηρμένος ήμίν και πεφυσημένος περιπάτει μηδ' ανεχόμενος, αν τις άπτηται1 αύτού ύπομιμνήσκων, τίνος άπολελειμ-μένος πού άποκέκλικεν ;
1 τι after ί·κττ\ται deleted in a.
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syllogism, for instance: If you have borrowed and have not repaid, you owe me the money; now you have not borrowed and have not repaid ; therefore you do not owe me the money. And no man is better fitted to employ such variations skilfully than the philosopher. For if, indeed, the enthymeme is an incomplete syllogism, it is clear that he who has been exercised in the perfect syllogism would be no less competent to deal with the imperfect also.
Why, then, do we neglect to exercise ourselves and one another in this way? Because, even now, without receiving exercise in these matters, or even being, by me at least, diverted from the study of morality, we nevertheless make no progress toward the beautiful and the good. What, therefore, must we expect, if we should take on this occupation also ? And especially since it would not merely be an additional occupation to draw us away from those which are more necessary, but would also be an exceptional excuse for conceit and vanity. For great is the power of argumentation and persuasive reasoning, and especially if it should enjoy excessive exercise and receive likewise a certain additional ornament from language. The reason is that, in general, every faculty which is acquired by the uneducated and the weak is dangerous for them, as being apt to make them conceited and puffed up over it. For by what device might one any longer persuade a young man who excels in these faculties to make them an appendage to himself instead of his becoming an appendage to them ? Does he not trample all these reasons under foot, and strut about in our presence, all conceited and puffed up, much less submitting if any one by way of reproof reminds him of what he lacks and wherein he has gone astray ?
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11	Τί ούν; Πλατών φιλόσοφος ούκ ην ; 'Ιπποκράτης yap ιατρός ούκ ην; ἀλλ* ορος πως
12	φράζει 'Ιπποκράτης, μη τι ούν 'Ιπποκράτης ου τω φράζει, καθο ιατρός εστιν ; τί ούν μηνύεις πρά-ηματα άλλως επί των αυτών ανθρώπων συνδρα-
13	μοι>τα ; ει δε καλός ην Πλατών καί ισχυρός, εδει κάμε καθημενον εκπονείν, Ίνα καλός yένωμαι η ΐνα ισχυρός, ως τούτο αναγκαίου προς φιλο-σοφίαν, έπεί τις φιλόσοφος άμα καί καλός ην και
14	φιλόσοφος ; ου θέλεις αίσθάνεσθαι και διακρΐναι κατά τί οι άνθρωποι yίvovτaι φιλόσοφοι και τινα άλλως αύτοΐς πάρεστιν ; άyε ει δ’ έγω φιλόσοφος ημην, εδει υμάς καί χωλούς yεvέσθaι; τί ούν ;
15	αϊρω 1 τάς δυνάμεις ταύτας ; μη yένοιτο- ούδέ
16	yap την όρατικήν. όμως δ’, άν μου πυνθάνη τί εστιν αγαθόν τού ανθρώπου, ούκ εχω σοι άλλο είπεΐν η οτι ποια προαίρεσις.2
θ'. Πω? από τού συyyεvεϊς ημάς είναι τω θεω έπέλθοι άν τις επί τα έξης ;
1	Έ,ί ταύτά εστιν αληθή τα περί της συyyεvείaς τού θεού καί ανθρώπων λεyόμεva υπό των φιλοσόφων, τί άλλο απολείπεται τοΐς άνθρώποις ή τό τού Χωκράτους, μηδέποτε προς τον πυθόμενον ποδαπός εστιν είπεΐν οτι Αθηναίος ή Κορινθιος,
2	ἀλλ’ οτι κόσμιος ; διά τί yάp λέγεις Άθηναΐον
1 Schenkl: ipa> S.
* φαντασιών after icpoaipeais deleted by Schenkl.
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What then? Was not Plato a philosopher? Yes, and was not Hippocrates a physician? But you see how eloquently Hippocrates expresses himself. Does Hippocrates, then, express himself so eloquently by virtue of his being a physician ? Why, then, do you confuse things that for no particular reason have been combined in the same man ? Now if Plato was handsome and strong, ought I to sit down and strive to become handsome, or become strong, on the assumption th$t this is necessary for philosophy because a certain philosopher was at the same time both handsome and a philosopher? Are you not willing to observe and distinguish just what that is by virtue of which men become philosophers, and what qualities pertain to them for no particular reason ? Come now, if I were a philosopher, ought you to become lame like me ? What then ? Am I depriving you of these faculties? Far be it from me ! No more than I am depriving you of the faculty of sight. Yet, if you enquire of me what is man’s good, I can give you no other answer than that it is a kind of moral purpose.
CHAPTER IX
Hom from the thesis that me are akin to God may a man proceed to the consequences ?
If what is said by the philosophers regarding the kinship of God and men be true, what other course remains for men but that which Socrates took when asked to what country he belonged, never to say " I am an Athenian/’ or “ I am a Corinthian,” but “ I am a citizen of the universe” ? For why do you
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elvai σεαυτόν, ούχϊ δ’ εξ εκείνης μόνον της γωνίας,
3	εις ήν ερρίφη γεννηθέν σου τό σωμάτων ; η δήλον οτι από του κυριωτέρου και περιέγοντος ου μόνον αυτήν εκείνην την γωνίαν, αλλά1 καί όλην σου την οικίαν και απλώς όθεν σου το γένος των προγόνων εις σε κατελήλυθεν εντεύθεν ποθεν
4	καΧεϊς σεαυτόν' Κθηναϊον και Κορίνθιον ; ό τοίνυν τη διοικήσει του κόσμου παρηκολουθηκώς καί μεμαθηκώς, ότι “ τό μεγιστον και κυριώτατον και περιεκτικώτατον πάντων τούτο εστι τό σύστημα τό εξ ανθρώπων και θεού, απ’ εκείνου δε τα σπέρματα καταπέπτωκεν ούκ εις τον πατέρα τον εμόν μόνον ούδ’ εις τον πάππον, άΧΧ εις άπαντα μεν τα επι γης γεννώμενά τε και φυόμενα, προ-
5	ηγουμένως δ’ εις τα Χογικά, ότι κοινωνεϊν μόνον ταΰτα πέφυκεν τω θεω της συναναστροφής κατά
6	τον Χόγον επιπεπλεγμένα,” διά τί μη εϊπη 2 αυτόν κόσμιον; διά τί μή υιόν τού θεού; διά τί δε φοβηθήσεταί τι των γιγνομένων εν άνθρώποις ;
7	ἀλλά προς μεν τον Καίσαρα ή συγγένεια ή άλλον τινά των μέγα δυνααένων εν ¥ώμη ικανή παρ-εχειν εν ασφάλεια διάγοντας καί ακαταφρόνητους και δεδοικότας μηδ’ ότιούν, τό δε τον θεόν ποιητήν εχειν και πατέρα καί κηδεμόνα ούκετι ημάς εξαι-
8	ρήσεται λυπών καλ φόβων;—Καί ποθεν φάγω,
1 Added by Schenkl.
* ns after tiirTj deleted by von Wilamowitz.
1 The terms “Athenian,” “Corinthian,” etc., characterize citizens of a country, not merely of a locality, i.e., citizens of Attica or Corinthia. The “corner” in which one was born
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say that you are an Athenian, instead of mentioning merely that corner into which your paltry body was cast at birth? Or is it clear you take the place which has a higher degree of authority and comprehends not merely that corner of yours, but also your family and, in a word, the source from which your race has come, your ancestors down to yourself, and from some such entity call yourself "Athenian,” or c: Corinthian ” ? 1 Well, then, anyone who has attentively studied the administration of the universe and has learned that “ the greatest and most authoritative and most comprehensive of all governments is this one, which is composed of men and God,2 and that from Him have descended the seeds of being, not merely to my father or to my grandfather, but to all things that are begotten and that grow upon earth, and chiefly to rational beings, seeing that by nature it is theirs alone to have communion in the society of God, being intertwined with him through the reason,”—why should not such a man call himself a citizen of the universe? Why should he not call himself a son of God ? And why shall he fear anything that, happens among men ? What! Shall kinship with Caesar or any other of them that have great power at Rome be sufficient to enable men to live securely, proof against contempt, and in fear of nothing whatsoever, but to have God as our maker, and father, and guardian,—-shall this not suffice to deliver us from griefs and fears ?—And wherewithal
might have been Marathon, Rhamnus, Lechaeum, Tenea, or the like.
1 This seems to be a quotation from Poseidonins (Diogenes Laertius, VII. 13S), but is also ascribed variously to the Stoics in general and especially to Chrysippus (see Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 464, 20 and 465, 15, comparing 20 f.).
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φησίν, μηδέν εχων;—Κ αι πως οι δούΧοι, πώς οι δραπέται, τινι πεποιθότες εκείνοι άπαΧΧάττονται τών δεσποτών ; τοΐς αΎροΐς ή τοΐς οίκεταις ή τοι? άρ'γνρώμασιν ; ούδενί, ἀλλ’ εαυτοΐς· καί όμως ούκ 9 επιΧείπουσιν αυτούς τροφαί. τον 8ε φιΧόσοφον ήμΐν δεήσει αΧΧοις θαρρούντα καί επαναπαυόμενον άποδημεΐν καί μη επιμεΧεϊσθαι αυτόν αυτού καί των θηρίων των αΧδηων είναι χείρονα και δειΧό-τερον, ών έκαστον αύτο αύτω άρκουμενον ούτε τροφής απορεί τής οικείας ούτε διεξα-γω^ής τής καταΧΧηΧου και κατο, φύσιν ;
10	’Εγώ μεν οίμαι, ὅτι εδει καθήσθαι τον πρεσ-βύτερον ενταύθα ου τούτο μηχανώμενον, όπως μη ταπεινοφρονήσητε μηδέ ταπεινούς μηδ’ άηεν-νείς τινας διαΧοηισμούς διάΧο^ιεϊσθε αυτοί περί
11	εαυτών, άΧΧα μή, αν* 1 τινες εμπίπτωσιν τοιούτοι νέοι, έπιηνοντες την προς τούς θεούς συγγένειαν καί οτι δεσμά τινα ταύτα προσηρτήμεθα το σώμα καί τήν κτήσιν αυτού καί οσα τούτων ενεκα αναγκαία ή μιν γίνεται εις οικονομίαν καί αναστροφήν τήν εν τω βίω, ως βάρη τινα καί ανιαρά καί άχρηστα άπορρΐψαι θεΧωσιν καί άπεΧθεϊν
12	προς τούς συγγενείς. καί τούτον εδει τον ά'γώνα ayωνίζεσθαι τον διδάσκαΧον υμών καί παιδευτήν, ει τις άρα ήν· υμάς μεν έρχεσθαι Xέyovτaς “ Επίκτητε, ούκέτι άνεχόμεθα μετά τού σωματίου
1 Added by Elter.
1 Referring to himself.
1 There is less need of his urging them to regard themselves as sons of God than of preventing them, if they are
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shall I be fed, asks one, if I have nothing?—And how of slaves, how of runaways, on what do they rely when they leave their masters ? On their lands, their slaves, or their vessels of silver? No, on nothing but themselves; and nevertheless food does not fail them. And shall it be necessary for our philosopher, forsooth, Avhen he goes abroad, to depend upon others for his assurance and his refreshment, instead of taking care of himself, and to be more vile and craven than the irrational animals, every one of which is sufficient to himself, and lacks neither its own proper food nor that way of life which is appropriate to it and in harmony with nature ?
As for me, I think that the elder man1 ought not to be sitting here devising how to keep you from thinking too meanly of yourselves or from taking in your debates a mean or ignoble position regarding yourselves;2 he should rather be striving to prevent there being among you any young men of such a sort that, when once they have realized their kinship to the gods and that we have these fetters as it were fastened upon us,—the body and its possessions, and whatever things on their account are necessary to us for the management of life, and our tarrying therein,—they may desire to throw aside all these things as burdensome and vexatious and unprofitable and depart to their kindred. And this is the struggle in which your teacher and trainer, if he really amounted to anything, ought to be engaged ; you, for your part, would corue to him saying: “ Epictetus, we can no longer endure to be
convinced of this, from acting as if the life of the body were a thing to throw aside, and so committing suicide,—a practice which was defended by many Stoics.
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τούτου δεδεμένοι καί τούτο τρεφοντες και ττοτί-ζοντες και άναπαύοντες καί καθαίροντες, ειτα δι'
13	αυτό σνμπεριφερόμενοι τοΐσδε και τοΐσδε. ούκ αδιάφορα ταύτα και ουδέ ν προς ημάς; καί δ θάνατος ου κακόν1 ; και συγγενείς τινες τον θεού
14	εσμεν κάκείθεν εΧηΧνθαμεν ; άφες ημάς άπεΧθεΐν οθεν εΧηΧύθαμεν, άφες Χυθήναί ποτε των δεσμών
15	τούτων των εξηρτημενων καί βαρούν των. ενταύθα Χησταί και κΧεπται και δικαστήρια και οι καΧού-μενοι τύραννοι δοκούντες εχειν τινα εφ’ ήμΐν εξουσίαν διά το σωμάτων καί τα τούτου κτήματα, άψες δείξω μεν αύτοΐς, οτ ι ούδενός εχονσιν εξου-
16	σιαν'” εμε δ’ ενταύθα 2 Χέγειν οτι “άνθρωποι, εκδεξασθε τον θεόν, όταν εκείνος σημηνη καί άποΧύση υμάς ταύτης τής υπηρεσίας, τότ άπο-Χύεσθε προς αυτόν· επί δε τού παρόντος άνά-σχεσθε ενοικούντες ταύτην την χώραν, εις ή ν
17	εκείνος υμάς εταξεν. ολίγος άρα χρόνος οντος ό της οίκήσεως και ρόδιος τ οΐς ου τω διακειμενοις. ποιος yap Ιτ ι τύραννος ή ποιος κΧεπτης ή ποια δικαστήρια φοβερά τ οΐς ούτως παρ' ούδεν πε-ποιημενοις το σώμα καί τά τούτου κτήματα; μείνατε, μή aXoyiaτως άπεΧθητε.”
18	Ύοιούτόν τι εδει ywaOai παρά τού παιδευτού
19	προς τους ευφυείς τών νέων, νύν δε τί yίνεται; νεκρός μεν ό παιδεντής, νεκροί δ’ υμείς, όταν χορτασθήτε σήμερον, κάθησθε κΧάοντες περί τής
20	αύριον, ποθεν φάyητε. άνδράποδον, αν σχής, εξεις' αν μή σχής, εξεΧεύση· ήνοικται ή θύρα. τί πενθείς; πού ετι τόπος δακρύοις; τις ετι
1	Reiske: κακδο S.
* Capps: έν τm S.
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imprisoned with this paltry body, giving it food and drink, and resting and cleansing it, and, to crown all, being on its account brought into contact with these people and those. Are not these things indifferent—indeed, nothing—to us ? And is not death no evil? And are we not in a manner akin to God, and have we not come from Him? Suffer us to go back whence we came; suffer us to be freed at last from these fetters that are fastened to us and weigh us down. Here are despoilers and thieves, and courts of law, and those who are called tyrants; they think that they have some power over us because of the paltry body and its possessions. Suffer us to show them that they have power over no one." And thereupon it were my part to say: “ Men, wait upon God. When He shall give the signal and set you free from this service, then shall you depart to Him; but for the present endure to abide in this place, where He has stationed you. Short indeed is this time of your abiding here, and easy to bear for men of your convictions. For what tyrant, or what thief, or what courts of law are any longer formidable to those who have thus set at naught the body and its possessions? Stay, nor be so unrational as to depart.”
Some such instruction should be given by the teacher to the youth of good natural parts. But what happens now ? A corpse is your teacher and corpses are you. As soon as you have fed your fill to-day, you sit lamenting about the morrow, wherewithal you shall be fed. Slave, if you get it, you will have it; if you do not get it, you will depart; the door stands open. Why grieve ? Where is there yet room for tears ? What occasion longer
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κολακβία9 άφορμιj ; δια τί ἄλλος ἄλλω φθονήσει; δια τί πολλά κεκτημένους θαυμάσει ή τους εν δυνάμει τετα·γμένους, μάλιστ'' αν και ισχυροί
21	ώσιν και οργίλοι; τί yap ήμΐν 7τοιήσουσιν ; α δύνανται ποίησαι, τούτων ούκ επιστρεψόμεθα’ ών ήμίν μέλει, ταύτα ου δύνανται. τις ουν έτι άρξει του ούτως διακειμένου ;
22	Πως Σωκράτης είχεν προς ταύτα ; πως yap άλλως ή ως εδει τον πεπεισμένον οτι εστί των
23	θεών συyyεvής ; “'Αν μοι λέyητε,” φησίν, “νυν οτι * άφίεμέν σε επί τούτοις, όπως μηκέτι διαλέξη τούτους τούς λόyoυς ούς μέχρι νυν διελέyoυ μηδέ παρενοχλήσεις ημών τοῖς νέοις μηδέ τοϊς
24	y0povaiv,' άποκρινούμαι οτι yελοιοί έστε, οΐτινες άξιούτε, ει μέν με 6 στρaτηyoς 6 ύμέτερος εταξεν εις τινα τάξιν, οτι εδει με τηρείν αυτήν καί φυλάττειν καί μυριάκις πρότερον αίρεΐσθαι άποθνήσκειν ή iyKaTaXmelv αυτήν, ει δ’ ό θεός εν τινι χώρα καί αναστροφή κατατέταχεν, ταύτην
25	δ’ iyKaTaXmeiv δεΐ ημάς." τού τ εστιν άνθρωπος
26	ταις άληθείαις συyyεvής τών θεών, ήμεΐς ούν ως κοιλίαι, ως έντερα, ως αιδοία, οϋτω περί αυτών διανοούμεθα, οτι φοβούμεθα, οτι έπιθυ-μούμεν τους εις ταύτα συνερηείν δυναμένους κολακεύομεν: τούς αυτούς τούτους δεδοίκαμεν.
27	Έμέ τις ήξίωκεν υπέρ αυτού yράψαι εις την 'Ρώμην ως εδόκει τ οϊς πολλοΐς ήτυχηκώς καί πρότερον μέν επιφανής ών καί πλούσιος, ύστερον δ' εκπεπτωκώς απάντων καί διάyωv ενταύθα. 1 2
1	Α very free paraphrase of Plato, Apology, 29 c and 28 e.
2	At Nicopolis.
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for flattery? Why shall one man envy another? Why shall he admire those who have great possessions, or those who are stationed in places of power, especially if they be both strong and prone to anger ? For what will they do to us ? As for what they have power to do, we shall pay no heed thereto; as for the things we care about, over them they have no power. Who, then, will ever again be ruler over the man who is thus disposed?
How did Socrates feel with regard to these matters? Why, how else than as that man ought to feel who has been convinced that he is akin to the gods? " If you tell me now,” says he, " * We will acquit you on these conditions, namely, that you will no longer engage in these discussions which you have conducted hitherto, nor trouble either the young or the old among us/ I will answer, ‘ You make yourselves ridiculous by thinking that, if your general had stationed me at any post, I ought to hold and maintain it and choose rather to die ten thousand times than to desert it, but if God has stationed us in some place and in some manner of life we ought to desert that.’ ”1 This is what it means for a man to be in very truth a kinsman of the gods. We, however, think of ourselves as though we were mere bellies, entrails, and genitals, just because we have fear, because we have appetite, and we flatter those who have power to help us in these matters, and these same men we fear.
A certain man asked me to write to Rome in his behalf. Now he had met with what most men account misfortune: though he had formerly been eminent and wealthy, he had afterwards lost everything and was living here.2 And I wrote in humble
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28	Kayo) έγραφα νηrep αυτού ταπεινώς. 6 δ' άνα-yvovf την επιστοΧην άπεδωκεν μοι αυτήν καί εφη οτ ι “Έγώ βοηθηθήναί τι ύπο σου ηθεΧον, ούχϊ
29	εΧεηθηναι’ κακόν Be μοι ούθεν εστιν." ούτως και ‘Ρούφος πειράζων μ’ είώθει \iyeiv “ Συμβήσε-ταί σοι τούτο και τούτο ύπο του δεσπότου.”
30	κάμού προς αυτόν άποκριναμενου οτι “ 'Ανθρώπινα,," “Τί ούν ; ετι εκείνον παρακαΧώ παρά, σου
31 ταυ τα1 Χάβειν δυνάμενος ;" τω yap οντι, δ εξ αυτού τις εχει, περισσός και μάταιος παρ' αΧΧου
32	Χαμβάνων. iya> ούν εχων εξ εμαυτοΰ Χαβεΐν το μeyαΧόψυχον και yεvvaΐov, aypov παρά σου Χάβω και apyvpiov η άρ·^ην τινα ; μη yivoiTO. ούχ ούτως αναίσθητος εσομαι των εμών κτημάτων.
33	ἀλλ’ δταν τις η δειΧος και ταπεινός, υπέρ τούτου τί άΧΧο η ανάγκη ypάφειv επιστοΧάς ως υπέρ νεκρού “ το πτώμα ημΐν χάρισαι τού δεινός και
34	ξεστην α!ματιού”; τω yap οντι πτώμα ό τοιούτός εστι και ξέστης αίματίου, πΧεον δ' ουδέ ν. ει δ' ην πΧεον τι, ησθάνετ αν, οτι άΧΧος δι' άΧΧον ου δυστυχεί.
ι. Τίρος τούς περί τάς εν Ύώμη πpoayωyάς εσπουύακότας
Ι Ει ούτως σφοδρώς συνετετάμεθα περί το epyov τ ο εαυτών ως οι εν 'Ρώμη yεpovτες περί α
1 Schweighauser : βυτὰ S. 1 2
1	In his youth Epictetus had been a slave.
2	The thought seems to be: If the punishment can be
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terms in his behalf. But when he had read the letter he handed it back to me, and said, “I wanted your help, not your pity; my plight is not an evil one.” So likewise Rufus was wont to say, to test me, “ Your master1 is going to do such-and-such a thing to you.” And when I would say in answer. “’Tis but the lot of man/' he would reply. "What then? Am I to go on and petition him, when I can get the same result from you ? ” 2 For, in fact, it is foolish and superfluous to try to obtain from another that which one can get from oneself. Since, therefore, I am able to get greatness of soul and nobility of character from myself, am I to get a farm, and money, or some office, from you? Far from it! I will not be so unaware of what I myself possess. But when a man is cowardly and abject, what else can one possibly do but write letters in his behalf as we do in behalf of a corpse: “ Please to grant us the carcase of so-and-so and a pint of paltry blood ? ” 3 For really, such a person is but a carcase and a pint of paltry blood, and nothing more. But if he were anything more he would perceive that one man is not unfortunate because of another.
CHAPTER X
To those who have set their hearts on preferment at Rome
If we philosophers had applied ourselves to our own work as zealously as the old men at Rome
humanly borne, I need not petition your master to remit it, for you have within yourself the power to endure it.
3	As when a friend might ask for the body of an executed criminal.
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iaiτουδάκασιν, τάχα αν τι ήνύομεν και αυτοί.
2	οιδα εγώ πρεσβύτερον άνθρωπον εμού τον νυν επί του σίτου οντα εν 'Ρώμη, οτε ταύτη παρήγεν από της φυγής άναστρέφων, οϊα ειπεν μοι, κατατρέχων του πρότερον εαυτού βίου καί περί των εξής επ αγγελλόμενος, ὅτι άλλο ούδέν άναβάς σπουδάσει η εν ησυχία καί αταραξία διεξαγαγεΐν το λοιπόν του βίου· “ Π όσον γάρ
3	ετι εστίν εμοί το λοιπόν ; ”—Καγώ ελεγον αύτω οτι “ Ου ποιήσεις, ἀλλ’ δσφρανθείς μόνον τής 'Ρώμης απάντων τούτων επιλήση" αν δε καί εις αύΧήν πάροδός τις δίδωται, οτι χαίρων καί
4	τφ Θεφ ευχαριστών ώσεται.—“"Αν μ’ εύρης," εφη, “ Επίκτητε, τον έτερον πόδα εις την αύΧήν
5	τιθέντα, ο βούΧει υπολάμβανε." νυν ονν τί έποίησεν, πριν ελθεΐν είς την 'Ρώμην, άπήντη-σαν αύτω παρά Καίσαρος πινακίδες· ό δε λαβών πάντων εκείνων εξελάθετο καί λοιπόν εν εξ ενός
6	έπισεσώρευκεν. ήθελον αυτόν νυν παραστάς υπομνήσαι των λόγων, οΰς ελεγεν παρερχομενος, καί είπεΐν οτι “ πόσω σου εγώ κομψότερος μάντις είμί."
7	Τί ούν; εγώ λέγω, οτι άπρακτόν εστι τό ζωον / μή γένοιτο. ἀλλά διά τί ημείς ούκ έσμέν
8	πρακτικοί; ευθύς εγώ πρώτος, όταν ήμερα γένηται, μικρά υπομιμνήσκομαι, τινα έπανα-
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have applied themselves to the matters on which they have set their hearts, perhaps we too should be accomplishing something. I know a man older than myself who is now in charge of the grain supply1 at Rome. When he passed this place on his way back from exile, I recall what a tale he told as he inveighed against his former life and announced for the future that, when he had returned to Rome, he would devote himself solely to spending the remainder of his life in peace and quiet, " For how little is yet left to me i ”—And I told him, “ You will not do it, but when once you have caught no more than a whiff of Rome you will forget all this.” And if also admission to court should be granted, I added that he would rejoice, thank God and push his way in.—“ If you find me, Epictetus,” said he, " putting so much as one foot inside the court, think of me what you will.” Well, now, what did he do ? Before he reached Rome, letters from Caesar met him; and as soon as he received them, he forgot all those resolutions of his, and ever since he has been piling up one property after another. I wish I could stand by his side now and remind him of the words that he uttered as he passed by here, and remark, “ How mucli more clever a prophet I am than you ! ”
What then? Do I say-that man is an animal made for inactivity ? 2 Far be it from me ! But how can you say that we philosophers are not active in affairs ? For example, to take myself first: as soon as day breaks I call to mind briefly what author
1 Praefectus anntmae, a very important official during the Empire.
* As opposed in the ‘ active * lives of business or politics.
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γνώναί με Βει. βίτα ευθύς εμαυτφ' “ τί Βέ μοι καί μέΧει πώς 6 Βεΐνα άναγνφ ; πρώτον εστιν, 9 ι'.να εγώ κοιμηθώί* καίτοι τί ομοια τα εκείνων .πράγματα τοΐς ήμετέροις ; αν επιστητέ, τί εκείνοι ποιονσιν, αίσθήσεσθε. τί γάρ άΧΧο ή οΧην την ημέραν ψηφίζουσιν, συζητούσι, συμβονΧενονσι περί σιτάριον, περί άγριΒίου,
10	περί τινων προκοπών τοιοντων; ομοιον ονν εστιν εντευξίΒιον παρά τινος λαβόντα άναγιγνώ-σκειν “hταρακαΧώ σε επιτρέψαι μοι σιτάριον εξαγαγεϊν ” η “ 7ταρακαΧώ σε παρά Χρύσιππον επισκέψασθαι τις εστιν η του κόσμον Βιοίκησις και ποιαν τινα χώραν εν αυτώ εχει το Χογικόν ζφον επισκεψ·αι 8ε και τις ει συ καί ποιόν τι
11	σου το αγαθόν και το κακόν" ; ταυτα εκείνοις ομοιά εστιν ; ἀλλ’ όμοιας σπονΒής χρείαν εχοντα ;
12	ἀλλ’ ωσαύτως άμεΧεΐν αισχρόν τούτων κάκείνων ; τί ούν ; ημείς μόνοι ραθυμούμεν καί νυστάζομεν ;
13	ον' άΧΧά ποΧύ πρότερον υμείς οι νέοι, επεί τοι καί ημείς οί γέροντες, όταν παίζοντας όρώμεν νέους, συμπροθυμούμεθα και αυτοί συμπαίζειν. ποΧν 8έ πΧέον, ει έώρων Βιεγηγερμένους καί σνμπροθνμονμένους, προεθυμούμην αν συσπου-Βάζειν καί αντος. 1
1 The passage is somewhat obscure, because the precise expression employed here occurs elsewhere only in Ench. 49. Apparently Epictetus read over, or made special preparation upon a certain text, before meeting his pupils. In class then he would have a pupil read and interpret an assignment, some-
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I	must read over.1 Then forthwith I say to myself: “And yet what difference does it really make to me how so-and-so reads? The first thing is that I get my sleep.” Even so, in what are the occupations of those other men comparable to ours? If you observe what they do, you will see. For w hat else do they do but all day long cast up accounts, dispute, consult about a bit of grain, a bit of land, or similar matters of profit? Is it, then, much the same thing to receive a little petition from someone and read : “ I beseech you to allow me to export a small quantity of grain,” and this one: "I beseech you to learn from Chrysippus what is the administration of the universe, and what place therein the rational animal has; and consider also who you are, and what is the nature of your good and evil”? Is this like that? And does it demand the like kind of study ? And is it in the same way shameful to neglect the one and the other? What then ? Is it we philosophers alone who take tilings easily and drowse ? No, it is you young men far sooner. For, look you, we old men, when we see young men playing, are eager to join in the play ourselves. And much more, if I saw them wide^vake and eager to share in our studies, should I be eager to join, myself, in their serious pursuits.
what as in our “recitation,” and follow that by a reading and exposition of his own (έταναγνωναι), which was intended to set everything Btraight and put on the finishing touches. See Schweighauser’e note and especially Ivo Brans, De Schola Epicteti (1S97), 8 f. By changing μι to μοί, as Capps suggests, a satisfactory sense is secnretl, i.e., “what pupil must read to me,” but the i*l in the compound verb would thus be left without any particular meaning, and perhaps it is not necessary to emend.
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ta. Πε/Ji φιλοστοργίας
1	Άφικομένου δέ τινος προς αυτόν των iv τέλει πυθόμενος παρ’ αυτοί) τα επί μέρους ήρώτησεν,
2	el και τέκνα εϊη αν τ φ καί γυνή. του δ’ όμο-
λογήσαντος προσεπύθετο· Πω? τι ούν χρή τω πράγματι; — Άθλίως, εφη.—Καί	ος· Τίνα
3	τρόπον; ου γάρ δη τούτον γ ενεκα γαμούσιν άνθρωποι καί παιδοποιοΰνται, όπως άθλιοι ώσιν,
4	άλλα μάλλον όπως ευδαίμωνες.—Άλλ’ εγώ, εφη, όντως άθλίως εχω περί τα παιδάρια, ώστε πρώην νοσον ντος μου του θυγάτριον και δόξαντος κινδυνεύειν ουχ υπεμεινα ουδέ παρεΐναι αν τω νοσούντι, φυγών δ’ ωχόμην, μέχρις ον προσι^γ-γειλε τις μοι ότι εχει καλώς.—Τί ουν ; όρθώς
5	φαίνει σαυτώ ταυ τα πεποιηκεναι;—Φυσικώς, εφη.—Άλλα μην τοΰτό με πεΐσον, εφη, σύ, διότι φυσικώς, και εγώ σε πείσω, ὅτι παν τό κατά
6	φύσιν γινόμενον όρθώς γίνεται.—ΤοΟτο, εφη, πάντες ή ο'ί γε πλεΐστοι πατέρες πάσχομεν.— Ουδ’ εγώ σοι αντιλέγω, εφη, οτ ι ου γίνεται, τό δ’ άμφισβητούμενον ήμΐν εκείνο εστιν, ει όρθώς.
7 επεί τούτου γ’ ενεκα καί τ α φύματα δει λέγειν επ' άγαθω γίνεσθαι τον σώματος, ότι γίνεται, καί απλώς τό άμαρτάνειν είναι κατά φύσιν, ότι πάντες σχεδόν ή ο'ί γε πλεΐστ οι άμαρτάνομεν.
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CHAPTER XI
Of family affection
When an official came to see him, Epictetus, after making some special enquiries about other matters, asked him if he had children and a wife, and when the other replied that he had, Epictetus «asked the further question, What, then, is your experience with marriage ?—Wretched, he said.—To which Epictetus, How so ? For men do not marry and beget children just for this surely, to be wretched, but rather to be happy.—And yet, as for me, the other replied, I feel so wretched about the little children, that recently when my little daughter was sick and was thought to be in danger, I could not bear even to stay by her sick bed, but I up and ran away, until someone brought me word that she -was well again.—What then, do you feel that you were acting right in doing this?—I was acting naturally, he said.—But really, you must first convince me of this, that you tvere acting naturally, said he, and then I will convince you that whatever is done in accordance with nature is rightly done.—This is the way, said the man, all, or at least most, of us fathers feel.—And l do not contradict you either, answered Epictetus, and say that it is not done, but the point at issue between us is the other, whether it is rightly done. For by your style of reasoning we should have to say of tumours also that they are produced for the good of the body, just because they occur, and in brief, that to err is in accordance with nature, just because practically all of us, or at least most of us, do err. Do you show me, therefore, how your
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8	δεΐζον ovv μοι σύ, πω? κατά φύσιν εστίν.—Ου δύναμαι, εφη' ἀλλά σύ μοι μάΧΧον δεΐξον, πώς O ου κ εστι κατο, φύσιν ούδ’ όρθώς γίνεται.—Κ αι ὅ?· Άλλ’ €1 εζητούμεν, εφη, περι Χευκών καί μεΧάνων, ποιον αν κριτήριον παρεκαΧοΰμεν προς διάγνωσιν αυτών;—Τἡν ορασιν, εφη.—Τί 8' el περί θερμών καί ψυχρών και σκΧηρών καί μαΧα-
10	κών, ποιόν τι ;—Τἡν άφήν.—Ούκοΰν, επειδή περί τών κατά φύσιν καί τών όρθώς ή ούκ όρθώς γινομένων άμφισβητούμεν, ποιον θεΧεις κριτήριον
11	παραΧάβωμεν ; — Ούκ οιδ\ εφη.—Και μην το μεν τών χρωμάτων καί οσμών, ετι δε χυΧών κριτήριον άγνοεΐν τυχόν ον μεγάΧη ζημία, τό ὅε τών αγαθών και τών κακών και τών κατά φύσιν και παρά φύσιν τω άνθρώπω δοκεΐ σοι μικρά ζημία είναι τω άγνοοΰντι ;—'Η μεγίστη
12	μεν συν.—Φερε είπε μοι, πάντα α δοκεΐ τισιν είναι καΧά καί προσήκοντα, όρθώς δοκεϊ ; και νυν Ίουδαίοις καί Έύροις και Αιγύπτιοις και 'Ρωμαίοις οϊόν τε πάντα τά δοκούντα περί
13	τροφής όρθώς δοκεϊν ;—Και πώς οϊόν τε ;—Άλλ’ οιμαι πάσα ανάγκη, ει ορθά εστι τά 1 Αιγυπτίων, μή ορθά είναι τά τών αΧΧων, ει καΧώς εχει τά ’Ιουδαίων, μή καΧώς εχειν τά τών αΧΧων.—Πώς
14	γάρ ου ;—"Οπου δ’ άγνοια, εκεί καί άμαθια καί ή περί τά αναγκαία άπαιδευσία.—Ίίυνεχώρει.—
15	ου ν, εφη, τούτων αίσθόμενος ούδεν άΧΧο του
1 Added by Schweighauaer.
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conduct is in accordance with nature.—1 cannot, said the man ; but do you rather show me how it is not in accordance with nature, and not rightly done. And Epictetus said: Well, if we were enquiring about white and black objects, what sort of criterion should we summon in order to distinguish between them?—The sight, said the man.—And if about hot and cold, and hard and soft objects, what criterion?—The touch.—Very well, then, since we are disputing about things which are in accordance with nature and things which are rightly or not rightly done, what criterion would you have us take ?—I do not know, he said.—And yet, though it is, perhaps, no great harm for one not to know the criterion of colours and odours, and so, too, of flavours, still do you think that it is a slight harm for a man to be ignorant of the criterion of good and evil things, and of those in accordance with nature and those contrary to nature?—On the contrary, it is the very greatest harm. Come, tell me, are all the things that certain persons regard as good and fitting, rightly so regarded ? And is it possible at this present time that all the opinions which Jews, and Syrians, and Egyptians and Romans hold on the subject of food are rightly held?—And how can it be possible ?—But, I fancy, it is absolutely necessary, if the views of the Egyptians are right, that those of the others are not right; if those of the Jews are well founded, that those of the others are not.—Yes, certainly.—Now where there is ignorance, there is also lack of knowledge and the lack of instruction in matters which are indispensable.—He agreed.—You, then, said he, now that you perceive this, will henceforth study no other
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λοιπού σπουδάσεις ούδέ προς άλλω τινι την γνώμην Ζξεις ἡ όπως το κριτήριον των κατά φύσιν καταμαθων τούτω προσύρω μεν ος διακρίνεις των ειτί μέρους έκαστον.
16	Έπ* δέ του παρόντος τα τοσαΰτα εχω σοι
17	π ρος δ βούλει βοηθήσαι. το φιλόστοργου δοκεϊ σοι κατά φύσιν τ είναι και καλόν;—Πως γάρ ου ;—Τί δέ ; το μεν φιλόστοργου κατά φύσιν τ έστι και καλόν, τό δ’ εύλόγιστον ου καλόν ;—
18	Oύδαμως.—Μἡ τοίνυν μάχην εχει τω φιλοστοργία τό εύλόγιστον ;—Ου δοκεΐ μοι.—Ει δέ μη, των μαχομένων ανάγκη θατέρου κατά φύσιν οντος θάτερον είναι παρά φύσιν ; ή γάρ ου ;—
19 Οὅτως, εφη.—Ούκοΰν ο τι αν ευρίσκωμεν όμού μεν φιλόστοργου όμού δ’ εύλόγιστον, τούτο θαρρούν τε? άποφαινόμεθα ορθόν τε είναι καί
20	καλόν ;—Έστω, εφη.—Τί ου ν ; άφ είναι νοσούν τό παίδων καί άφέντα άπελθεΐν οτι μεν ούκ ευλύγιστου ούκ οίμαί σ άντερεΐν. υπολείπεται δ’ ημάς σκοπεΐν ει φιλόστοργου.—Σκοπωμεν δη.—
21	Άρ' ουν συ μεν επειδή φιλοστόργως διέκεισο προς τό παίδων, όρθως έποίεις φεύγων καί άπολείπων αυτό ; η μητηρ δ’ ου φιλοστοργεί τό παίδων ;—
22	Φιλοστοργεί μεν ουν.—Oύκούν εδει καί την μητέρα άφεΐναι αυτό η ούκ εδει ;—Ούκ εδει.—Τί δ’ η τιτθη ; στέργει αύτό ;—Στέργει, εφη.—Έδει ουν κάκείνην άφεΐναι αυτό ;—O ύδαμως.—Τί δ* ό
23	παιδαγωγός ; ού στέργει αύ τό ;—Στέργει.—Έδει 1
1 The course of thought is, “You will have to do much studying before you have mastered this subject; but for the present,” etc.
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subject and will give heed to no other matter than the problem of how, when you have learned the criterion of what is in accordance with nature, you shall apply that criterion and thus determine each special case.
But for the present1 I can give you the following assistance toward the attainment of what you desire. Does family affection seem to you to be in accordance with nature and good ?—Of course.—What then ? Is it possible that, while family affection is in accordance with nature and good, that which is reasonable is not good?—By no means.—That which is reasonable is not, therefore, incompatible with family affection?—It is not, I think.—Otherwise, when two things are incompatible and one of them is in accordance with nature, the other must be contrary to nature,must it not?—Even so, said he.— Whatever, therefore, we find to be at the same time both affectionate and reasonable, this we confidently assert to be both right and good ?—Granted, said he.—What then ? I suppose you will not deny that going away and leaving one’s child when it is sick is at least not reasonable. But we have yet to consider whether it is affectionate.—Yes, let us consider that.—Were you, then, since you Λν-ere affectionately disposed to your child, doing right when you ran away and left her ? And has the mother no affection for her child ?—On the contrary, she has affection.— Ought then the mother also to have left her child, or ought she not?—She ought not.—What of the nurse? Does she love her child?—She does, he said.— Ought, then, she also to have left her?—By no means.—What about the school attendant ? Does not he love the child ?—He does.—Ought,, then, he
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ουν κάκεΐνον άφέντα άητεΧθεΐν, ειθ’ ούτως έρημον καί αβοήθητον άποΧειφθήναι το ηταιΒίον Βία την 7τοΧΧην φιΧοστοργίαν των ηονζων υμών καί των περί αύτο ή iv ταΐς χερσϊν των ούτε στερηοντων
24	ούτε κηΒομένων αητοθανεϊν ;—Μ τ; y ενοιτο.—Κ αι μην εκείνο γε ανισον καί α·γνωμον, ο τι? αυτω 1 ητροσηκον οϊεται Βία το φιλόστοργος είναι, τούτο τοι? ομοίως φιΧοστορ·γουσιν μη εφιεναι;—
25	'Άτοητον.—vAyε, συ δ’ αν νόσων ηβούΧου φιΧο-στopyovs ούτως εχειν τούς ττροσήκοντας τούς τ αΧΧους και αύτα τα τέκνα καί την yvvaiKa, ωστ άφεθήναι μόνος ύητ αυτών καί έρημος ;—
26 OύΒαμώς.—Eύξαιο Β' αν ούτως στερχθηναι ύητο των σαυτοϋ, ώστε Βία την ayav αυτών φιΧο-aTopyiav αει μόνος anτοΧείητεσθαι εν ταΐς νόσοις, η τούτου y ενεκα μάΧΧον αν υητο τών εχθρών, ει Βυνατον ην, φίXoστopyεΐσθaι ηύχου, ωστ άττοΧείητεσθαί υητ αυτών ; ει Βε ταύτα, ύητόΧεί-ητεται μηΒαμώς ετι φιΧοστορ*/ον είναι το πραχθεν.
27	Τί ουν ; ούΒεν ην τ ο κίνησαν σε καϊεξορμησαν 7τρός το άφεΐναι το ηταιΒίον; και ητώς οΐόν τε ; άΧΧα τοιούτόν τι ην,2 οιον καλ εν ΓΡώμτ; τινα ην το κινούν, ωστ ^καΧύηττεσθαι τού Χητητου τρέχοντος ω3 εσητουΒάκει, είτα νικησαντός ητοτε nΓapaXόyως σnτόyyωv Βεησαι αύ τω ητρος τ ο
28	άναΧηφθηναι Χιητοψυχούντα. τί ουν τούτο εστιν ; το μεν ακριβές ου τού ηταρόντος καιρού τυχόν* εκείνο δ’ άηταρκεΐ ητεισθηναι, εϊητερ byi& εστι το υητο τών φιΧοσόφων Xεyόμενον, οτι ούκ εξω ητου
1 ο τιϊ Sb: αύτωι Sc : Sn σαυτωι S.
*	Bentley : &ν S (ήν or &νήν J. Β. Mayor).
*	Salmasius and Upton’s ‘ codex ’: 0>s S.
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as well to have gone away and left her, so that the child would thus have been left alone and helpless because of the great affection of you her parents and of those in charge of her, or, perhaps, have died in the arms of those who neither loved her nor cared for her?—Far from it!—And yet is it not unfair and unfeeling, Λνΐιεη a man thinks certain conduct fitting for himself because of his affection, that he should not allow the same to others who have as much affection as he has?—That were absurd.—Come, if it had been you who were sick, would you have wanted all your relatives, your children and your wife included, to show their affection in such a way that you would be left all alone and deserted by them?—By no means.—And would you pray to be so loved by your own that, because of their excessive affection, you would al ways be left alone in sickness ? Or would you, so far as this is concerned, have prayed to be loved by your enemies rather, if that were possible, so as to be left alone by them ? And if this is what you would have prayed for, the only conclusion left us is that your conduct was, in the end, not an act of affection at all.
What, then; was the motive nothing at all which actuated you and induced you to leave your child ? And how can that be ? But it was a motive like that which impelled a certain man in Rome to cover his head Λνΐιβη the horse which he backed was running,—and then, when it won unexpectedly, they had to apply sponges to him to revive him from his faint! What motive, then, is this ? The scientific explanation, perhaps, is not in place now ; bat it is enough for us to be convinced that, if what the philosophers say is sound, we ought not to look
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Βει ζητ€ΐν αυτό, ἀλλ.’ εν καί τ αυτόν εστιν επί :πάντων το αίτιοι> του ποιειν τι ημάς ή μη ποιειν, του \eyeiv τινα ή μη \iyeiv, του ετταιρεσθαι η
29	συστελλεσθαι ή (freiyeiv τινα ή Βιώκειν, τουθ' οπερ και νυν εμοί τε και σοι yeyovev αίτιον, σοι μεν του ελθεΐν προς £με καί καθήσθαι νυν άκούοντα, £μοι Βε του \4yeiv ταύτα. τί δ’ £στι
30	τούτο; άρά ye ἄλλο η ὅτι εΒοξεν η μιν;— ΟύΒεν.—Ει δ’ ἄλλως η μιν £φά νη, τί αν ἄλλο ή
31	το Βόξαν επράττομεν; ούκοΰν καί τφ Άχιλλεΐ τούτο αίτιον τού πενθείν, ούχ 6 τού Πατρόκλου θάνατος (άλλος yap τις ου πάσχει ταυτα τού
32	εταίρου άποθανόντος), ἀλλ’ οτι εΒοξεν αύτω. και σοι τότε (^eoyeiv τούτο αυτό οτι εΒοξεν σοι· και πάλιν, εάν μείνης, οτι εΒοξεν σοι. καί νύν εν 'Ρώμ?7 άνερχη, οτι Βοκεΐ σοι· καν μεταΒόξη, ούκ
33	αν άπελεύστ). καί απλώς ου τε θάνατος ούτε cpvyη ούτε πόνος ούτε άλλο τι των τοιούτων αίτιόν ἐστι τού πράττειν τι η μη πράττειν ημάς, ἀλλ’ υπολήψεις καί δόγματα.
34	Τουτό σε πείθω ή ούχί ;—ΤΙείθεις, εφη.—O Ζα Βή τα αίτια εφ’ έκαστου, τοιαύτα καί τα άποτε-
35	λουμένα, ούκοΰν όταν μη όρθως τι πράττω μεν, άπο τ αυτής της ημέρας ούΒεν άλλο αίτιασόμεθα ή το Boy μα, άφ’ ου αυτό έπράξαμεν, κάκεϊνο 86
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for the motive anywhere outside of ourselves, but that in all cases it is one and the same thing that is the cause of our doing a thing or of our not doing it, of our saying things, or of our not saying them, of our being elated, or of our being cast down, of our avoiding things, or of our pursuing them—the very thing, indeed, which has even now become a cause of my action and of yours; yours in coming to me and sitting here now listening, mine in saying these things. And what is that? Is it, indeed, anything else than that we wanted to do this?— Nothing.—And supposing that we had wanted to do something else, what else would we be doing than that which we wanted to do ? Surely, then, in the case of Achilles also, it was this that was the cause of his grief—not the death of Patroclus (for other men do not act this way when their comrades die), but that he wanted to grieve. And in your case the other day, the cause of your running away was just that you wanted to do so ; and another time, if you stay with her, it will be because you wanted to stay. And now you are going back to Rome, because you want to do so, and if you change your mind and want something else, you will not go. And, in brief, it is neither death, nor exile, nor toil, nor any such thing that is the cause of our doing, or of our not doing, anything, but only our opinions and the decisions of our will.
Do I convince you of this, or not ?—You convince me, said he.—Of such sort, then, as are the causes in each case, such likewise are the effects. Very well, then, whenever we do anything wrongly, from this day forth we shall ascribe to this action no other cause than the decision of our will which led us to
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εξαίρειν καί έκτέμνειν πειρασόμεθα μάλλον ή τα φύματα καί τα αποστήματα εκ τον σώματος.
36	ωσαύτως δε καί των όρθώς πραττομένων ταύτον
37	τούτο αίτιον άποφανούμεν. και ου τ οΐκέτην ετι αίτιασόμεθα ούτε ημίτονα ούτε γυναίκα ούτε τέκνα ως αίτιά τινων κακών ήμϊν γινόμενα πεπεισμένοι οτι, αν μη ημιν δόξη τοιαΰτά τινα είναι, ου πράττο-μεν τα ακόλουθα· τού δόξαι δε η μη δόζαι, ημείς
38	κύριοι και ου τα εκτός.—Οὅτως, εφη.—Άπο της σήμερον τοίνυν ημέρας ούδέν άλλο επισκόπησα μεν ούδ’ εξετάσομεν, ποιόν τι εστιν η πώς εχει, ούτε τον αγρόν ούτε τα ανδράποδα ούτε τούς 'ίππους η κύνας, ἀλλά τἀ δόγματα.—Εύχομαι, εφη.—
39	Όράς ούν, οτι σχολαστικόν σε δει γενέσθαι, τούτο το ζώον ον πάντες καταγελώσιν, εϊπερ άρα θέλεις έπίσκεψιν τών σαυτού δογμάτων
40	ποιεισθαι. τούτο δ’ οτι μιας ώρας ή ημέρας ούκ εστιν, επινοείς και αντος.
ιβ'. Περί εύαρεστησεως
1	Πε/κ θεών οι μεν τινες είσιν οι λέγοντες μηδ’ είναι τό θειον, οι δ* * είναι μεν, αργόν δε καί
2	αμελές και μη προνοειν μηδενός· τρίτοι δ’ οι καί είναι καί προνοειν, αλλά τών μεγάλων και ουρανίων, τών δε επί γης μηδενός· τέταρτοι δ*
1 As, for example, good, or pleasant.
* So Epicurus ; see Usener, Epicurea, frg. 368.
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do it, and we shall endeavour to destroy and excise that cause more earnestly than we try to destroy and excise from the body its tumours and abscesses And in the same way we shall declare the same thing to be the cause of our good actions. And we shall no longer blame either slave, or neighbour, or wife, or children, as being the causes of any evils to us, since we are persuaded that, unless we decide that things are thus-and-so,1 we do not perform the corresponding actions ; and of our decision, for or against something, we ourselves, and not things outside of ourselves, are the masters.—Even so, he said.—From this very day, therefore, the thing whose nature or condition we shall investigate and examine will be neither our farm, nor our slaves, nor our horses, nor our dogs, but only the decisions of our will.—I hope so, he said.—You see, then, that it is necessary for you to become a frequenter of the schools,—that animal at which all men laugh,—if you really desire to make an examination of the decisions of your own will. And that this is not the work of a single hour or day you know as well as I do.
CHAPTER XII Of contentment
Concerning gods there are some who say that the divine does not so much as exist; and others, that it exists, indeed, but is inactive and indifferent, and takes forethought for nothing;2 and a third set, that it exists and takes forethought, though only
I for great and heavenly things and in no case for terrestrial things ; and a fourth set, that it also takes
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οι1 καί τών επί 'γης καί τών ανθρωπίνων, εις κοινόν Be μόνον και ονχί Be καί κατ’ ΙΒίαν 3 έκαστου' πέμπτοι Β\ ών ην και ΌΒυσσεύς καί Σωκράτης, οι Χε·γοντες οτ ι
κινύμενος.
ονΒε σε ληθω
4	Πολό πρότερον οΰν άνα<γκαΐόν εστι περί έκαστον τούτων επεσκεφθαι, πάτερα ύ'γιως η
5	ούχ^ ύ'γιως Χεγόμενόν εστιν. ει yap μη είσϊν Θεοί, πώς εστι τίλος επεσθαι θεοίς ; ει Β’ είσιν μεν, μηΒενός δ’ επιμελούμενοι, και ούτως πώς
6	ύγιβς εσται ; άλλα Βη και ον των καί επιμελο-μενων ει μηΒεμία ΒιάΒοσις εις άνθρώπους εστιν εξ αυτών καί νη Αία ye καί εις εμε, πώς ετι
7	καί ούτως υγιές εστιν; πάντα ούν ταντα ό καλός καί ά'γαθός επεσκεμμενος την αυτού yvώμηv ύποτεταχεν τω Βιοικούντι τα ολα καθάπερ οί aya0oi πολΐται τω νόμω της
8	πόλεως. ό Be παιΒενόμενος ταύτην όφ.είλει την επιβολήν εχων ελθεΐν επί το παιΒεύεσθαι, “πώς αν εποίμην εγώ εν παντί τοις θεοίς καί πώς αν εύαρεστοίην τη Θεία Βιοικησει καί πώς αν yeti νοίμην ελεύθερος ; ” ελεύθερος yap εστιν, (pyiveTαι
πάντα κατά προαίρεσιν καί ον ονΒείς Βύναται
10	κωλύσαι. τί ούν ; άπόνοιά εστιν η ελευθερία ; μη yevoiTO. μανία yap καί ελευθερία εις ταντόν
11	ούκ ερχεται. “ ἀλλ’ iya> θέλω παν το Βοκοϋν μοι
12	άποβαίνειν, καν όπωσούν Βοκη.” μαινόμενος ει, παραφρονείς, ούκ οίΒας, οτι καλόν τι ελευθερία
1 Schenkl: Se S, οἱ Stobaeus.
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forethought for things terrestrial and the affairs of men, but only in a general way, and not for the individual in particular ; and a fifth set, to which Odysseus and Socrates belonged, who say
Nor when I move am I concealed from theeλ
We must, therefore, first of all enquire about each of these statements, to see whether it is sound or not sound. For if gods do not exist, how can it be an end to follow the gods ? And if they exist, indeed, but care for nothing, how even thus will that conclusion be sound ? But if, indeed, they both exist and exercise care, yet there is no communication from them to men,—yes, and, by Zeus, to me personally,—how even in this case can our conclusion still be sound ? The good and excellent man must, therefore, inquire into all these things, before he subordinates his own will to him who administers the universe, precisely as good citizens submit to the law of the state. And he that is being instructed ought to come to his instruction with this aim, “ How may I follow the gods in everything, and how may I be acceptable to the divine administration, and how may I become free ? ” Since he is free for whom all things happen according to his moral purpose, and whom none can restrain. What then? Is freedom insanity? Far from it; for madness and freedom are not consistent with one another. - “ But I would have that which seems best to me happen in every case, no matter how it comes to seem so.” You are mad ; you are beside yourself. Do you not know that 1
1 Homer, Iliad, X. 279 f.: compare Xenophon, Memorabilia, L 1, 19.
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ἐστι καί άξιόΧογον ; το δ’ ως ετυχεν με βούΧε-σθαι τἀ1 ως ετυχεν δόξαντα γίνεσθαι, τούτο κινδυνεύει ου μόνον ου κ είναι καΧόν, ἀλλά και πάντων αϊσχιστον είναι, πώς γάρ επί γραμμα-
13	τικών ποιούμεν; βούΧομαι γράφειν ως θέΧω το Αίωνος ονομα ; ου· άΧΧα διδάσκομαι ΘεΧειν, ως δει γράφεσθαι. τι επι μουσικών ; ωσαύτως.
14	τί εν τψ καθόΧου, όπου τέχνη τις η επιστήμη^ εστίν ; ει δε μη, ούδενός ην άξιον το επίστασθαί τι, ει ταΐς έκαστων βουΧησεσι προσηρμόζετο.
15	ενταύθα ούν μόνον επι του μεγίστου και κυριωτάτου, της εΧευθερίας, ως ετυχεν εφεΐταί μοι ΘεΧειν ; ούδαμώς, άΧΧα το παιδεύεσθαι τούτ εστ ι μανθάνειν εκαστα ου τω ΘεΧειν ως γίνεται, πώς δε γίνεται; ως διεταξεν αυτά ό διατάσσων.
16	διέταξε δε θέρος είναι και χειμώνα καί φοράν καί αφορίαν καί αρετήν καί κακίαν καί πάσας τάς τοιαύτας εναντιότητας υπέρ συμφωνίας τών οΧων ημών θ' εκάστω σώμα καί μέρη του σώματος καί κτησιν καί κοινωνούς εδωκεν.
17	Ταυτ^ς ούν της διατάξεως μεμνημένους ερ-χεσθαι δει επί τό παιδεύεσθαι, ούχ ΐν άΧΧά-ξωμεν τάς υποθέσεις (ούτε γάρ δίδοται η μιν οΰτ άμεινον), ἀλλ.’ ινα ούτως εχόντων τών περί ημάς ως εχει καί πέφυκεν αυτοί την γνώμην την αυτών συνηρμοσμενην τοΐς γινομενοις εχωμεν.
18	τί γάρ ; ενδέχεται φυγεΐν ανθρώπους ; καί πώς οιόν τε ; αλλά συνόντας αύτοϊς εκείνους άΧΧάξαι;
19	καί τις ή μιν δίδωσιν ; τί ούν άποΧείπεται η τις 1
1 Schweighauser: τὰ δ’ S.
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freedom is a noble and precious thing? But for me to desire at haphazard that those things should happen which have at haphazard seemed best to me, is dangerously near being, not merely not noble, but even in the highest degree shameful. For how do we act in writing ? Do I desire to write the name “ Dio ” as I choose? No, but I am taught to desire to write it as it ought to be written. What do we do in music? The same. And what in general, where there is any art or science ? The same ; otherwise knowledge of anything would be useless, if it were accommodated to every individual’s ΛγΜιηε. Is it, then, only in this matter of freedom, the greatest and indeed the highest of all, that I am permitted to desire at haphazard ? By no means, but instruction consists precisely in learning to desire each thing exactly as it happens. And how do they happen? As he that ordains them has ordained. And he has ordained that there be summer and winter, and abundance and dearth, and virtue and vice, and all such opposites, for the harmony of the whole, and he has given each of us a body, and members of the body, and property and companions.
Mindful, therefore, of this ordaining we should go to receive instruction, not in order to change the constitution of things,—for this is neither vouchsafed us nor is it better that it should be,—but in order that, things about us being as they are and as their nature is, v>e may, for our own part, keep our wills in harmony with what happens. For, look you, can we escape from men? And how is it possible ? But can we, if they associate with us, change them ? And who vouchsafes us that power ? What alterna-
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ευρισκεται μηχανή προς την χρήσιν αυτών ; τοιαύτη, δι ἡς εκείνοι μεν ποιήσουσι τα φαινόμενα αύτοϊς, ημείς δ’ ούδέν ήττον κατά φύσιν
20	εξομεν, συ δ’ άταλαίπωρος εϊ και δυσάρεστος καν μεν μόνος ής, ερημιάν καλεϊς τούτο, αν δε μετά ανθρώπων, επίβουλους λέγεις καί ληστάς, μόμφη δε και γονείς τούς σεαυτοϋ καί τέκνα καί
21	αδελφούς καί γείτονας, εδει δε μόνον μένοντα ησυχίαν καλεΐν αύτο καί ελευθερίαν και δμοιον τοΐς θεοΐς ήγεΐσθαι αυτόν, μετά πολλών δ’ οντα μη οχλον καλεϊν μηδέ θόρυβον μηδ’ αηδίαν, ἀλλ’ εορτήν και πανήγυριν καί ούτως πάντα εύαρέστως δέχεσθαι.
Τίς ου ν ή κόλασις τ οΐς ου προσδεχομένοις;
22	τό ούτως εχειν ως έχουσιν. δυσαρεστεΐ τις τω μόνος είναι; έστω εν ερημιά, δυσάρεστει τις τ οΐς γονεύσιν ; έστω κακός υιός και πενθείτω. δυσαρεσ τεΐ τοΐς τέκνοις; έστω κακός πατήρ.
23	" βάλε αυτόν εις φυλακήν.” ποιαν φυλακήν; όπου νυν εστιν. άκων γάρ ἐστιν οπού δε τις άκων εστιν, εκείνο φυλακή αν τω εστιν. καθ ο καλ Σωκράτης ούκ ήν εν φυλακή, έκών γάρ
24	ήν. “ σκέλος ούν μοι γενέσθαι πεπηρωμένον ανδράποδου, ειτα δι εν σκελύδριον τω κόσμω έγκαλεΐς ; ούκ έπιδώσεις αύτο τοΐς ολοις; ούκ άποστήση; ού χαίρων παραχωρήσεις τω δε-
25	δωκότι; αγανακτήσεις δέ και δυσαρεστήσεις τοΐς ύπο τού Δίό? διατεταγμένοις, α εκείνος μετά των Μοιρών παρουσών και έπικλωθουσών σου την
26	γένεσιν ώρισεν καί διέταξεν; ούκ οϊσθα, ήλίκον
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tive remains, then, or what method can we find for living with them ? Some such method as that, while they will act as seems best to them, we shall none the less be in a state comformable to nature. But you are impatient and peevish, and if you are alone, you call it a solitude, but if you are in the company of men, you call them schemers and brigands, and you find fault even with jour ολυπ parents and children and brothers and neighbours. But you ought, when staying alone, to call that peace and freedom, and to look upon yourself as like the gods; and when you are in the company of many, you ought not call that a mob, nor a tumult, nor a disgusting thing, but a feast and a festival, and so accept all things contentedly.
What, then, is the punishment of those who do not accept ? To be just as they are. Is one peevish because he is alone ? Let him be in solitude ! Is he peevish with his parents? Let him be an evil son and grieve! Is he peevish with his children ? Let him be a bad father ! “Threw him into prison.” What sort of prison ? Where he now is. For he is there against his wil!_, and where a man is against his will, that for him is a prison. Just as Socrates was not in prison, for he was there \villingly. “ Alas, that I should be lame in my leg ! ” Slave, do you, then, because of one paltry leg blame the universe ? Will you not make a free gift of it to the whole ? Will you not relinquish it? Will you not gladly yield it to the giver ? And will you be angry and peevish at the ordinances of Zeus, which he defined and ordained together with the Fates who spun in his presence the thread of your begetting? Do you not know how small a part you are compared with
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μέρος προς τα oXa ; τούτο δε κατά το σώμα, ως κατά γε τον Xoyov ούδεν χείρων των Θεών ούδε μικρότερος' λόγου yap μεηεθος ου μήκει ούδ’ ΰψει κρίνεται, άΧΧά δόημασιν.
27	Ού θέΧεις ονν, καθ’ α ίσος ει τοΐς θεοϊς, εκεί
28	7του τίθεσθαι το ayadov;	“ τάλας εγώ, τον
πατέρα εχω τοιοΰτον καί την μητέρατί ονν ; εδίδοτό σοι προεΧθόντι έκΧεξασθαι καί είπεΐν “ ό δείνα τη δεΐνι σννεΧθετω τήδε τη ωρα, 'ίνα
29	iya) yέvωμaι ” ; owe εδίδοτο. ἀλλ’ εδει προυπο-στήναί σου τούς yovεlς, είτα όντως γεννηθήναι.
30	εκ ποιων τινών ; εκ τοιούτων, όποιοι ήσαν. τί ούν ; τοιούτων αυτών οντων ούδεμία σοι δίδοται μηχανή ; εΐτ ει μεν την όρατικήν δύναμιν rjyi>όεις προς τί κέκτησαι, δυστυχής αν ής καί άθΧιος, ει κατέμυες, πpoσayόvτωv σοι των χρωμάτων τι·1 ὅτι δε μεyaXoψvχίav εχων καί yevvaio^Ta προς εκαστα τούτων άyvoεΐς, ον δυστυχέστερος ει και
31	άθΧιώτερος ; πpoσάyετaί σοι τα κατάΧΧηΧα τη δυνάμει ήν έχεις’ συ δ’ αυτήν τότε μάΧιστα άποστρέφεις, οπότε ήνο^μενην καί βΧέπονσαν
32	εχειν εδει. ον μάΧΧον ευχαριστείς τοίς θεοϊς, ότι σε επάνω τούτων σφήκαν δσα μηδ’ εποίησαν επϊ σοι, μόνον δ’ υπεύθυνον άπεφηναν των επί
33	σοι; yονέων ένεκα άνυπεύθυνον σφήκαν' άδεΧ-
1 Added by Diels.
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the whole ? That is, as to the body ; for as to the reason you are not inferior to the gods, nor less than they ; for the greatness of the reason is not determined by length nor by height, but by the decisions of its will.
Will you not, therefore, set what is for you the good in that wherein you are equal to the gods ? “ Wretched man that I am; such a father and such a mother as I have! ” Well, was it permitted you to step forward and make selection, saying, “ Let such-and-such man have intercourse with such-and-such woman at this hour, that I may be born ” ? It was not permitted you; but your parents had to exist first; then you had to be born as you Mere born. Of what kind of parents ? Of such as they were. What then ? Since they are such, is no remedy given you ? Again, supposing that you were ignorant of the purpose for which you possess the faculty of vision, you -would be unfortunate and wretched if you closed your eyes when men brought some colour before them; but in that you have greatness of mind and nobility for use for everyone of the things may happen to you, and know it not, are you not yet more unfortunate and wretched ? Tilings proportionate to the faculty which you possess are brought before you, but you tum that faculty away at the very moment when you ought to keep it wide open and discerning. Do you not rather render thanks to the gods that they have allowed you to be superior to all the things that they did not put under your control, and have rendered you accountable only for what is under your control ? As for parents, the gods have released you from accountability ; as for brothers, they have released you ;
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φών ενεκα άφήκαν, σώματος ενεκα άφήκαν, 34 κτήσεως, θανάτου, ζωής, τινος οΰν υπεύθυνόν σε εποίησαν; του μόνον οντος επί σοι, χρήσεως 3δ ο'ίας δει φαντασιών, τί ούν επισπας σεαυτφ ταύτα ών άνυπεύθυνος ει; τούτο εστιν εαυτώ ■ 7ταρεχειν πράηματα.
iy. Πω? εκαστα εστιν ποιεΐν άρεστώς θεοΐς
1	ϊΐυθομένου δε τινος, πως εστιν εσθίειν άρεστώς θεοΐς, Ει δικαίως εστιν, εφη, και εύyvωμόvως κα\ ίσως καί εyκpaτώς και κοσμίως, ούκ εστι καί άρεσ-
2	τως τοΐς θεοΐς ; όταν δε θερμόν αίτήσαντός σου μη ύπακούση ό παΐς η ύπακούσας χλιαρώτερον ενεηκη ή μηδ' εύρεθή εν τη οικία, τό μη χαλεπαίνειν μηδε ρηηνυσθαι ούκ εστιν αρεστόν τοΐς θεοΐς ;—
3	Πως ούν τις άνάσχηται τών τοιούτων ;—Άνδρά-ποδον, ούκ άνεξη τού αδελφού τού σαυτού, ος εχει τον Αία πρόηονον, ώσπερ υιός εκ τών αυτών σπερμάτων yεyovεv καλ τής αυτής άνωθεν κατα-
4	βολής, ἀλλ’ ει εν τινι τοιαύτη χώρα κατετάηης ύπερεχούση, ευθύς τύραννον καταστήσεις σ εαυτόν ; ου μεμνήση τί ει καί τίνων άρχεις; οτι συγγενών, οτι αδελφών φύσει, οτι τού Αιος
δ άπoyόvωv ;—ΑλΛί ώνήν αυτών εχω, εκείνοι δ* εμού ούκ εχουσιν.—Όρας πού βλεπεις ; ότι εις την 98
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as for body, they have released you; and for property, death, life. Well, for what have they made you accountable ? For the only thing that is under your control—the proper use of impressions. Why, then, do you draw upon yourself that for which you are not responsible? This is to make trouble for yourself.
CHAPTER XIII
How may each several thing be done acceptably to the gods ?
Now when someone asked him how it is possible to eat acceptably to the gods, lie said, If it is done justly and graciously and fairly and restrainedly and decently, is it not also done acceptably to the gods ? And when you have asked for warm water and the slave does not heed you; or if he does heed you but brings in tepid water; or if he is not even to be found in the house, then to refrain from anger and not to explode, is not this acceptable to the gods ?— How, then, can a man bear with such persons?— Slave, will you not bear with your own brother, who has Zeus as his progenitor and is, as it were, a son born of the same seed as yourself and of the same sowing from above ; but if you have been stationed in a like position above others, will you forthwith set yourself up as a tyrant? Do you not remember what you are, and over whom you rule—that they are kinsmen, that they are brothers by nature, that they are the offspring of Zeus ?—But I have a deed of sale for them, and they have none for me.—Do you see whither you bend your gaze, that it is to
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7ήν, ὅτι eli το βάραθρον, οτι els τους ταλαίπωρους τούτους νόμους τούς των νεκρών, els δε τούς των θεών ου βλέπεις ;
ιδ'. "Οτι πάντας εφορά το θειον
1	ΤΙυθομένου δε τινος, πώς αν τις πεισθείη, οτι έκαστον τών υπ’ αυτού πραττομένων εφοράται υπ ο τού θεού, Ου δοκεΐ σοι, εφη, ήνώσθαι τα
2	πάντα ;—Αοκεϊ, εφη.—Τί 8ε; συμπαθεϊν τα επίγεια τοϊς ούρανίοις ου δοκεΐ σοι;—Αοκεϊ,
3 εφη.—ΤΙόθεν yap ου τω τετ ασμένως καθάπερ εκ προστάγματος τού θεού, όταν εκείνος εϊπη τοΐς φυτοΐς άνθεϊν, άνθεϊ, όταν εϊπη βλαστάνειν, βλα-στάνει, όταν εκφέρειν τον καρπόν, εκφέρει, όταν πεπαίνειν, πεπαίνει, όταν πάλιν άποβάλλειν και φυλλορροεΐν καί αυτά είς αυτά συνειλούμενα εφ’ ησυχίας μενειν και άναπαύεσθαι, μένει
4	καί αναπαύεται; ποθεν 8έ προς την αΰξησιν καί μείωσιν της σελήνής καί την τού ήλιου πρόσοδον και άφοδον τοσαύτη παραλλαγή και επι τά εναντία μεταβολή τών επιγείων θεωρείται;
5	άλλα τά φυτά1 μεν και τά ήμέτερα σώματα ούτως ενδεδεται τ οΐς δλοις και συμπέπονθεν, α!
1 Stobaeus: φύλλα S.
1 This is the famous principle of συμπάθεια {συμπαθεϊν and συμπέπονθεν in the text here), i.e., the physical unity of the cosmos in such a form that the experience of one part necessarily affects every other. This doctrine, especially popular with the Stoics, is essentially but a philosophic formulation of the vague ideas that underlie the practices of
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the earth, that it is to the pit, that it is to these wretched laws of ours, the laws of the dead, and that it is not to the laws of the gods that you look?
CHAPTER XIV That the Deity oversees all men
Now when someone asked him how a man could be convinced that each thing which he does is under the eye of God, Do you not think, lie answered, that all things are united in one?—I do, said the other.—Very well, do you not think that what is on earth feels the influence1 of that which is in heaven ?—I do, he replied.—For how else comes it that so regularly, as if from God’s command, when He bids the plants flower, they flower, when He bids them put forth shoots, they put them forth, when He bids them bear their fruit, they bear it, when to ripen, they ripen ; when again He bids them drop their fruit and let fall their leaves and gather themselves together and remain quiet and take their rest, they remain quiet and take their rest ? And how else comes it that at the Avaxing and waning of the moon and at the approach and recession of the sun we see among the things that are on earth so great an alteration and change to the opposite ? But are the plants and our own bodies so closely bound up with the universe, and do they so intimately share its affections,1 and is not the
sympathetic magic. For the literature on this topic see Pease on Cicero's De Divinations, ii. 34, where συμτίβΐΐα. is defined by Cicero as & eoniunetio naturae et quasi concentus et consensus.
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6	ψνΧαί ^ a'L VljL^TePal °v πολύ πλέον; ἀλλ’ αι ψνχαι μεν ούτως είσϊν ενδεδεμεναι καί συναφείς τω θεώ are αύτοϋ μόρια ονσαι καί αποσπάσματα, ου παντός δ’ αυτών κινήματος άτε οικείου και
7	συμφυούς ό θεός αισθάνεται; ἀλλά συ μεν περί της θείας διοικήσεως και περί έκαστου των θείων, όμοΰ δε καί περϊ των ανθρωπίνων πραγμάτων ενθυμείσθαι δύνασαι και άμα μεν αίσθη-τικώς από μυρίων πραγμάτων κινεΐσθαι, άμα δε διανοητικώς, άμα δε συγκαταθετικώς, τοΐς δ’ άνα~
8	νευστικώς ή εφεκτικώς, τύπους δε τοσούτονς άφ ου τω πολλών καί ποικίλων πραγμάτων εν τη σαυ· του ψυχή φυλάττεις καί απ' αυτών κινούμενος εις επίνοιας όμοειδεϊς εμπίπτεις τοΐς πρώτως τετυπω-κόσι τεχνας τ άλλην επ' άλλη 1 και μνήμας από
9	μυρίων πραγμάτων διασώζεις' ό δε θεός ούχ οϊός τ ἐστι πάντα εφοράν και πόσιν συμπαρεϊναι
10	καλ από πάντων τινα ϊσχειν διάδοσιν; άλλα φωτίζειν οϊός τ' εστιν ό ήλιος τηλικοΰτον μέρος του παντός, ολίγον δε το άφώτιστον άπολιπεΐν οσον οΐόν τ επεχεσθαι υπό σκιάς, f)v η γη ποιεί’ ό δε και τον ήλιον αυτόν πεποιηκώς και περιάγων μέρος οντ αυτού μικρόν ώς προς τό ολον, οντος δ' ου δνναται πάντων αισθάνεσθαι;
1 Schenkl: ίλλην έπ’ ίλλαι S.
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same much more true of our ολυπ souls ? But if our souls are so bound up with God and joined together with Him, as being parts and portions of His being, does not God perceive their every motion as being a motion of that which is His own and of one body with Himself? And yet you have power to think about the divine dispensation and about each several item among things divine, and at the same time also about human affairs, and you have the faculty of being moved by myriads of matters at the same time both in your senses and in your intelligence, and at the same time you assent to some, while you dissent from others, or suspend judgement about them; and you guard in your own soul so many impressions derived from so many and various matters, and, on being moved by these impressions, your mind falls upon notions corresponding to the impressions first made, and so from myriads of matters you derive and retain arts, one after the other, and memories. All this you do, and is God not able to oversee all things and to be. present with all and to have a certain communication from them all ? Yet the sun is capable of illuminating so large a portion of the universe, and of leaving unilluminated only the small space which is no larger than can be covered by the shadow that the earth casts ; and is He who has created the sun, which is but a small portion of Himself1 in comparison with the. whole, and causes it to revolve, is He not able to perceive all things ?
1	Chrysippus identified the Universe, of which the snn is but a part, with God. See Cicero, Dt Katura Beorum, ii. 38 f.
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11	Άλλ’ iyu>, φησίν, ου δύναμαι πάσιν α μα τού-τοις παρακοΧουθεϊν.—Τούτο δί σοι και \iyei τις,
12	οτι ϊσην εχεις δύναμιν τω Διί; ἀλλ’ οΰν ούδέν ηττον καί επίτροπον έκάστψ παρέστησεν τον έκάστον δαίμονα καί παρέδωκεν φυΧάσσειν αυτόν αν τω καί τούτον άκοίμητον και ατταράΧόηιστον.
13	τινι yap ἄλλω κρείττονι καί επιμεΧεστέρω φύ-\ακι 7ταρέδωκεν αν 1 ημών έκαστον ; ωσθ\ όταν κΧείσητε τάς θύρας και σκότος ένδον ποιησητε,
14	μέμνησθε μηδέποτε \eyeiv οτι μόνοι ἐστί· ου yap ἐστί, ἀλλ’ <5 θεός ένδον εστί καί ό ύμέτερος δαίμων εστίν. καί τις τούτοις χρεία φωτός εις το
15	βΧέπειν τί ποιείτε ; τού τω τω θεω εδει και υμάς όμνύειν όρκον, οιον οι στρατιωται τω Καίσαρι. ἀλλ’ εκείνοι μεν την μισθοφορίαν Χαμβάνοντες όμνύουσιν πάντων προτιμησειν την τον Καίσαρος σωτηρίαν, υμείς δε δη 2 τοσοντων καί τηΧικούτων ηξιωμένοι ονκ όμόσετε η όμόσαντες ουκ έμμενειτε ;
16	καί τί όμόσετε ; μη άπειθησειν μηδέποτε μηδ' ^καΧέσειν μηδέ μέμψεσθαί τινι των υπ' εκείνου δεδομένων μηδ' άκοντες ποιησειν τι η πείσεσθαι
17	των avayKa'wv. ομοιός y ό 3 όρκος οντος έκείνω; εκεί μεν όμνύουσιν αυτόν μη προτιμησειν ετερον, ενταύθα δ' αυτούς απάντων.
1 Suggested by Upton (after yap Schweighauser).
•	* Schenkl (S'e δή οι von Wilamowitz): S'e δέ S.
3 von Wilamowitz (ye 6 Diels): ye ορκοί S.
1 Compare Seneca, Episl. 41, 2 : sacerintra nos spiritus scdet, malorum, bonorumque nostrorum observator et custos, and
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And yet, says one, I cannot follow all these things at one and the same time.—But does anyone go so far as to tell you this, namely, that you possess a faculty which is equal to that of Zeus? Yet none the less He has stationed by each man’s side as guardian his particular genius,1—and has committed the man to his care,—and that too a guardian who never sleeps and is not to be beguiled. For to what other guardian, better and more careful, could He have committed each one of us? Wherefore, when you close your doors and make darkness within, remember never to say that you are alone, for you are not alone ; nay, God is >vithin, and your own genius is within. And what need have they of light in order to see what you are doing? Yes, and to this God you also ought to swear allegiance, as the soldiers do to Caesar. They are but hirelings, yet they swear that they will put the safety of Caesar above everything; and shall you, indeed, who have been counted worthy of blessings so numerous and so great be unwilling to swear, or, when you have sworn, to abide by your oath ? And what shall you swear? Never to disobey under any circumstances, never to prefer charges, never to find fault with anything that God has given, never to let your will rebel when you have either to do or to suffer something that is inevitable. Can the oath of the soldiers in any way be compared with this of ours ? Out there men swear never to prefer another in honour above Caesar; but here we swear to prefer ourselves in honour above everything else.
especially Menander, Epitr. SSI ff., with Capps’s note. Almost exactly the same idea appears also in Marcus Aurelius, V. 27.
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ιε. Τί €7ταγγ£Χλεται φιλοσοφία ;
1	Χυμβουλευομένου τινός, ητώς top άδελφόν πείση
2	μηκετι χαλεπώς αν τω εχειν, O ύκ eirayyeXXeTai, εφη, φιλοσοφία των εκτός τι περιποιήσειν τ φ άνθρωπον ει δε μή, εξω τι τής ιδίας ύλης άναδεξεται.1 ως yap τεκτονος ύλη τα ξύλα, άνδριαντοποιού ό χαλκός, όντως τής περί βίον
3	τέχνης ύλη ό βίος αυτού έκαστου.—Τί ούν ό του αδελφού Πάλιν τής αυτού εκείνου τέχνης εστίν, προς δε την σήν των εκτός εστιν, ομοιον ay ρω, ομοιον vyεία, ομοιον ευδοξία, τούτων δ’ ούδεν
4	επayyελλετaι φιλοσοφία. “ εν πάση περιστάσει τηρήσω το ήyεμovικbv κατά φύσιν εχον."—Τό
5 τίνος ι—“Τό εκείνου, εν φ είμί”—Πώς ούν εκείνος μοι μή opyity)Tai;—“ Φερε μοι εκείνον κάκείνω ερώ, σοι δε περί τής εκείνου όpyής ούδεν εχω λ^ειν.”
6	Πίπ οντος δε τού συ μβουλευομενού οτ ι ΤοΟτο ζητώ, πώς αν εκείνου και μή διαλλασσομενου
7	κατά φύσιν εχοιμι, Ούδεν, εφη, των μεyάλωv άφνω yii>εται, οπού yε ούδ' ό βότρυς ούδε σύκον. αν μοι νύν λ^ης ότι “ θέλω σύκον,” άποκρινούμαί σοι ότι “ χρόνου δει." άφες άνθηση πρώτον, είτα
8	προβολή τον καρπόν, είτα πεπανθή. είτα συκής
1 Reiske : ανέξ«ται S.
1 The soul of man, as feeling and thinking, often equivalent to “ reason,” but not exclusively intellectual. See Bonhoffer, Epictet und die Stoa, i. 9 ff.
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CHAPTER XV What does philosophy profess ?
When someone consulted Epictetus as to how he could persuade his brother to cease being angry with him, he replied, Philosophy does not profess to secure for man any external possession. Otherwise it would be undertaking something that lies outside its proper subject-matter. For as wood is the material of the carpenter, bronze that of the statuary, just so each man’s own life is the subject-matter of the art of living.—Well, what about my brother’s life?—That again is the subject-matter of his own art of living, but with respect to your art of living it comes under the category of externals, like a farm, like health, like good repute. Philosophy promises none of these things, but rather, “ In every circumstance I will keep the governing principle 1 in a state of accord with nature.”—Whose governing principle?—“His in whom I am.”—How, then, shall I keep my brother from being angry at me ?—Bring him to me and I will tell him, but I have nothing to say to you on the subject of his anger.
And when the man who was consulting him said, What I seek to know is this, how, even if my brother refuses to be reconciled with me, I may yet be in accord with nature, Epictetus replied : Nothing great comes into being all at once ; w hy, not even does the bunch of grapes, or a fig. If you say to me now, “ J want a fig,” I shall answer, “That requires time.” Let the tree blossom first, then put forth its fruit, and finally let the fruit ripen. Now although the
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μεν καρπός άφνω καί μια ώρα ου τελειούται, •γνώμης δ’ ανθρώπου καρπόν θελεις ούτως δι' oXiyov και ευκόλως κτήσασθαι ; μηδ' αν εyώ σοι λίγω προσδόκα.
ις. Περί προνοίας
1	Μή θαυμάζετ’ ει τοΐς μεν άλλοις ζωοις τα προς το σώμα έτοιμα yeyovev, ου μόνον τροφαϊ και πόμα, άλλα και κοίτη καί τό μη δείσθαι υποδημάτων, μη υποστρωμάτων, μη εσθήτος, ημείς δε
2	πάντων τούτων προσδεόμεθα. τα yap ούκ αυτών όνεκα, αλλά προς υπηρεσίαν ηεηονότα ούκ ελυσιτελει προσδεόμενα ἄλλων πεποιηκεναι.
3	επεί δρα οΐον αν 1 ην ημάς φροντίζειν μη περί αυτών μόνον ἀλλά καλ περί τών προβάτων και τών όνων, πώς ενδύσηται και πώς ύποδησηται,
4	πώς φάyy, πώς πίη. ἀλλ’ ώσπερ οι στρατιώται έτοιμοί είσι τω στpaτηyω ύποδεδεμενοι ενδεδυ-μενοι ώπλισμενοι, ει δ’ εδει περίεργό μεν ον τον χιλίαρχον ύποδεΐν η ενδύειν τούς χιλίους, δεινόν αν ην, οντω και ή φύσις πεποίηκε τα προς υπηρεσίαν yεyovότa έτοιμα παρεσκευασμένα
5	μηδεμιάς επιμελείας ετι προσδεόμενα. ούτως εν παιδίον μικρόν καί ράβδω ελαύνει τα πρόβατα.
6	Νυν δ’ ημείς άφεντες επί τούτοις εύχαριστεΐν, οτι μη και αυτών την ϊσην επιμέλειαν επιμελού-
1 Added by von Wilamowitz.	,
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fruit of even a fig-tree is not brought to perfection all at once and in a single hour, would you still seek to secure the fruit of a man’s mind in so short a while and so easily ? Do not expect it, not even if I should tell you so myself.
CHAPTER XVI
Of providence
Marvel not that the animals other than man have furnished them, ready prepared by nature, what pertains to their bodily needs—not merely food and drink, but also a bed to lie on,—and that they have no need of shoes, or bedding, or clothing, while we are in need of all these things. For in the case of animals, born not for their own sake, but for service, to have created them in need of other things was not beneficial. Why, consider what it would be for us to have to take thought not for merely ourselves, but also for our sheep and our asses, how they are to be clothed and shod, how they are to find food and drink. But just as soldiers appear before their general, all ready for service, shod, clothed and armed, and it would be shocking if the colonel had to go around and equip his regiment with shoes or uniforms; so also nature has made animals, which are born for service, ready for use, equipped, and in need of no further attention. Consequently one small child with a rod can drive a flock of sheep.
But as it is, we first forbear to give thanks for these beasts, because we do not have to bestow upon them the same care as we require for ourselves, and
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7	μέθα, εφ’ αύτοϊς εγκαλούμεν τω θεφ. καίτοι νη τον Αία και τούς θεούς $ν των γεγονότων άπήρκει 7τρός το αίσθέσθαι της πρόνοιας τω γε αίδήμονι
8	και ευχαριστώ, και μη μοι νυν τα μεγάλα' αυτό τούτο το εκ πόας γάλα γεννάσθαι καί εκ γάλακτος τυρόν καί εκ δέρματος έρια τις εστιν ό πεποιηκώς ταύτα η επινενοηκώς; “ουδό εις" φησίν. ω μεγάλης αναισθησίας καί αναισχυντίας.
9	*Αγε άφώμεν τα, έργα της φύσεως, τα πάρεργα
10	αυτής θεασώμεθα. μή τι αχρηστότερου τριχών των επί γενείου; τί ούν; ου συνεχρήσατο καί ταύταις ως μάλιστα πρεπόντως εδύνατο; ου
11	διεκρινεν δι αυτών τό άρρεν καί τό θήλυ; ούκ εύθυς μακρόθεν κεκραγεν ημών εκάστου ή φύσις “ άνήρ ει αι' οΰτω μοι προσερχον, ου τω μοι λάλει,
12	άλλο μηδέν ζητεί' ϊδον τα σύμβολα ” ; πάλιν επί των γυναικών ώσπερ εν φωνή τι εγκατεμιξεν άπαλώτερον, ούτως καί τα? τρίχας άφεϊλεν. ου* ἀλλ’ αδιάκριτου εδει τό ζωον άπολειφθήναι καί
13	κηρύσσειν έκαστον ημών ότι “ άνήρ είμι.” πώς δε καλόν τό σύμβολον καί ενπρεπες καί σεμνόν, πόσω κάλλιον του τών άλεκτρυόνων λόφου, πόσω
14	μεγαλοπρεπέστερου τής χαίτης τών λεόντων, διά τούτο εδει σωζειν τα σύμβολα τού θεού, εδει αυτά μή καταπροίεσθαι, μή συγχεΐν όσον εφ' εαυτοΐς τά γένη τά διηρημενα.
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then proceed to complain against God on our own account! Yet, by Zeus and the gods, one single gift of nature would suffice to make a man who is reverent and grateful perceive the providence of God. Do not talk to me now of great matters: take the mere fact that milk is produced from grass, and cheese from milk, and that wool grows from skin— who is it that has created or devised these things? "No one,” somebody says. Oh, the depth of man’s stupidity and shamelessness!
Come, let us leave the chief works of nature, and consider merely Avhat she does in passing. Can anything be more useless than the hairs on a chin ? Well, what then ? Has not nature used even these in the most suitable way possible ? Has she not by these means distinguished between the male and the female ? Does not the nature of each one among us cry aloud forthwith from afar, “ I am a man ; on this understanding approach me, on this understanding talk with me ; ask for nothing further ; behold the signs ” ? Again, in the case of women, just as nature has mingled in their voice a certain softer note, so likewise she has taken the hair from their chins. Not so, you say ; on the contrary the human animal oughtto havebeen left without distinguishing features, and each of us ought to proclaim by word of mouth, “ I am a man.” Nay, but how fair and becoming and dignified the sign is ! How much more fair than the cock’s comb, how much more magnificent than the lion’s mane ! Wherefore, we ought to preserve the signs which God has given ; we ought not to throw them away ; we ought not, so far as in us lies, to confuse the sexes which have been distinguished in this fashion.
11
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15	Ταυτα μόνα εστϊν Ipya εφ' ημών της 7τρονοίας ; καί τί? εξαρκεϊ λόγος ομοίως αυτά έπαινεσαι ή παραστήσαι ; el yap νουν εϊχομεν, άλλο τι εΒει ημάς 7τοιεΐν και κοινή και ΙΒία η ύμνεΐν το θειον
16	και εύφημεΐν και επεξερχεσθαι τάς χάριτας ; ούκ εΒει και σκάπτοντας και άρουντας και εσθίοντας
εις τον θεόν ; “ μεyaς ό θεός, opyava ταυτα Bi ων την ηην ό θεός, οτι χεΐρας ΒεΒωκεν, οτι \ίαν, οτι αΰξεσθαι Χεληθότως,
18	οτι καθεύΒοντας άναπνεΐν'” ταυτα εφ' έκαστου εφυμνεϊν εΒει και τον μεηιστον και θειότατον ύμνον έφυμνεΐν, οτι την Βύναμιν εΒωκεν την παρα-κολουθητικήν τούτοις και όΒω χρηστικήν, τί
19	ούν ; επει οι πολλοί άποτετύφλωσθε, ούκ εΒει τινα είναι τον ταυ την εκπληροΰντα την χώραν και υπέρ πάντων αΒοντα 1 τον ύμνον τον εις τον
20	θεόν ; τί yap ἄλλο Βύναμαι yερων χωλός ει μη ύμνεΐν τον θεόν ; ει yoOv άηΒών ήμην, εποίου ν τ α τής άηΒόνος, ει κύκνος, τα τού κύκνου, νυν Βε
21	λoyικός ειμΐ’ ύμνεΐν με Βει τον θεόν, τουτό μου τό tpyov εστίν, ποιώ α ντο ούδ’ ^καταλείψω τήν τάξιν ταύτην, εφ’ οσον αν ΒιΒώται, καί υμάς επι τήν αύτήν ταύτην ωΒήν παρακαλώ.
άΒειν
τον ύμνον τον
17 οτι ήμιν παρεσχεν εpyaσόμεθa' μ^ας κατάποσιν, οτι κοι,
ιζ. Ότι avayKala τα λογικά
Ι ’Επειδή λόyoς ἐστιν ό Βιαρθρών και εξεργαζό-μενος τα λοιπά, εΒει Β' αύτον μή άΒιάρθρωτον 1 Schweighauser: διαδόντα S.
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Are these the only works of Providence in us? Nay, what languageis adequate to praise them all or bring them home to our minds as they deserve ? Why, if we had sense* ought we to be doing anything else, publicly and privately, than hymning and praising the Deity, and rehearsing His benefits? Ought we not, as we dig and plough and eat, to sing the hymn of praise to God ? “ Great is God, that He hath furnished us these instruments wherewith we shall till the earth. Great is God3 that He hath given us hands, and power to swallow, and a belly, and power to grow unconsciously, and to breathe while asleep.” This is what we ought to sing on every occasion* and above all to sing the greatest and divinest hymn, that God has given us the faculty to comprehend these things and to follow the path of reason. What then? Since most of you have become blind, ought there not to be someone to fulfil this office for you, and in behalf of all sing the hymn of praise to God ? Why, what else can I, a lame old man, do but sing hymns to God ? If, indeed, I were a nightingale, I should be singing as a nightingale; if a swan, as a swan. But as it is, I am a rational being, therefore I must be singing hymns of praise to God. This is my task ; I do it, and will not desert this post, as long as it may be given me to fill it; and I exhort you to join me in this same song.
CHAPTER XVII
That the art of reasoning is indispensable —^
Since it is reason that analyzes and perfects all else, and reason itself ought not to remain unanalyzed,
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2	είναι, V7ro τίνος διαρθρωθή ; δήλον yap οτι ή νφ' αυτοί) ή υπ' άΧλου■ ή τοι λόγος εστιν εκείνος ή άλλο τι κρείσσον εσται του λόγου, οπερ αδύνατον.
3	ει λόγος, εκείνον πάλιν τις διαρθρώσει; ει yap αυτός εαυτόν, δύναται και οντος, ei άλλου δεησόμεθα, άπειρον βσται τούτο και άκατάληκτον.
4	“ Ν αι,* 1 ἀλλ’ επείγει μάλλον θβραπβύβιν " και τα ομοια. θελεις ουν πβρϊ εκείνων άκονειν ; ακούε.
5	ἀλλ’ αν μοι λεγρς οτι “ ούκ οιδα πότερον αληθώς η ψευδώς διαλεγη," καν τι κατ αμφίβολον φωνήν εϊπω και λ^ρς μοι “ διάστιξον," ούκ ετι άνεξομαί
6	σου, ἀλλ’ ερώ σοι “ ἀλλ’ επείγει μάλλονδιά τούτο yap οιμαι προτάσσουσιν τα λoyικά, καθάπερ της μετρήσεως του σίτου προτάσσομεν
7	την τον μέτρον επίσκεψιν. αν δε μη διαλάβωμεν πρώτον τί εστι μόδιος μηδε διαλάβωμεν πρώτον τί εστι ζυyός, πώς ετι μετρησαί τι η στήσαι
8	δυνησόμεθα ; ενταύθα ούν τό τών άλλων κριτήριον καλ δι ου τ άλλα καταμανθάνεται μή καταμεμαθηκότες μηδ' ήκριβωκότες δυνησόμεθα τι τών άλλων άκριβώσαι καί καταμαθειν; καί
9	πώς οΐόν τε ; “ ναι· ἀλλ’ ό μόδιος ξύλον εστι και 10 άκαρπον." άλλα μετρητικόν σίτον. “ και τα
1 Upton : ίΐναι S.
1 Reason, therefore, can be analyzed only by itself.
1 The course of .the argument is highly condensed here, but this is the plain sense of the passage.
* A Roman dry measure, slightly less than half a bushel.
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wherewithal shall it be analyzed? Why, clearly, either by itself, or by something else. This latter is assuredly either reason, or it will prove to be something else superior to reason, which is impossible. If it be reason, who again will analyze that reason ? For if it analyzes its own self, the reason with which we started can do as much. If we are going to require something else at each step, our process will be endless and unceasing.1
“Yes,” says someone, “ but the cure (of the decisions of our will) is a much more pressing need (than the study of logic),” 2 and the like. Do you then wish to hear about this other matter ? Very well, listen. But if you say to me, “ I do not know whether your argument is true or false/’ and, if I use some ambiguous term, and you should then say, “ Distinguish/’ I shall bear -with you no longer, but shall tell you, <ffNay, but there is a much more pressing need.’ ” This is the reason, I suppose, why the Stoic philosphers put Logic first, just as in the measuring of grain we put first the examination of the measure. And if we do not define first what a modius 3 is, and do not define first what a scale is, how shall we be able to proceed with measuring or weighing anything? So, in the field of our present enquiry, if we have neglected the thorough knowledge and intellectual mastery of our standard of judgement for all other things, whereby they come to be known thoroughly, shall we ever be able to attain intellectual mastery and thorough knowledge of the rest of the world? And how could we possibly? “Yes,’’we are told, “but the modius is made out of wood and bears no fruit.” True, but it is something with which we can measure grain.
”5
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Χογικά άκαρπα εστι.” και περί τούτου μεν όψόμεθα. el δ’ ούν καλ τούτο δοίη τις, εκείνο άπ αρκεί οτ ι των άΧΧων εστι διακριτικό, και επισκεπτικά και ως αν τις εϊποι μετρητικά και
11	στατικά. τις Xeyei ταντα ; μόνος Χρύσιππος καί
12	Ζήνων και Κλεάνθης ; ’Αντισθένης δ’ ου Xeyei; και τις εστιν ό yeypaφώς ότι “ αρχή παιδεύσεως η των ονομάτων επίσκεψις Σωκράτης δ’ ου Xeyei ; καλ περί τίνος γράφει Ξενοφών, οτι ήρχετο από της των ονομάτων επισκεψεως, τί σημαίνει έκαστον ;
13	Άρ’ ούν τούτο εστι τό μέγα καί το θαυμαστόν, νοήσαι Χρύσιππον η εξηγήσασθαι ; και τις Xeyei
14	τούτο; τί ούν τό θαυμαστόν εστιν; νοήσαι το βούΧημα τής φύσεως. τί ούν; αυτός διά σεαυτού παρακοΧουθεϊς; καί τίνος ετι χρείαν εχεις ; ει yap άΧηθες εστι τό πάντας άκοντας άμαρτάνειν, συ δε καταμεμάθηκας την άΧήθειαν,
15	άνάγκιη σε ήδη κατορθούν. άΧΧά νη Δία ου παρακολουθώ τω βουΧήματι τής φύσεως. τις ούν εξηγείται αυτό; Χεγονσιν οτι Χρύσιππος.
16	έρχομαι καί επιζητώ τί Xeyei οντος ό εξηγητής τής φύσεως. άρχομαι μη νοειν τί Xeyei, ζητώ τον εξηγόύμενον. “ ϊδε επίσκεψαι, πώς τούτο
17	Χεγεται, καθάπερ ει 'νωμιαϊστί." ποια ούν ενθάδ' όφρύς τού εξηγούμενου ; ούδ' αυτού Χρύσιππού * *
1 See Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV. 6, ι.
* The famous dictum of Socrates, formulated as, “No man errs voluntarily,” in Plato, Protagoras, 345 D.
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“ Logic also bears no fruit.” Now as for this statement we shall see later; but if one should grant even this, it is enough to say in defence of Logic that it has the power to discriminate and examine everything else, and, as one might say, to measure and weigh them. Who says this ? Only Chrysippus and Zeno and Cleanthes? Well, does not Antis-thenes say it ? And who is it that wrote, “ The beginning of education is the examination of terms ” ? Does not Socrates,1 too, say the same thing ? And of whom does Xenophon write, that he began with the examination of terms, asking about each, “ What does it mean ? ”
Is this, then, your great and admirable achievement—the ability to understand and to interpret Chrysippus ? And who says that ? What, then, is your admirable achievement? To understand the will of nature. Very well; do you understand it all by yourself? . And if that is the case, what more do you need ? For if it is true that “ all men err involuntarily,”2 and you have learned the truth, it must needs be that you are doing right already. But, so help me Zeus, I do not comprehend the will of nature. Who, then, interprets it? Men say, Chrysippus. I go and try to find out what this interpreter of nature says. I begin not to understand what he says, and look for the man who can interpret him. “ Look and consider what this passage means,” says the interpreter, “just as if it were in Latin ! ”3 What place is there here, then, for pride on the part of the interpreter? Why, *
* Epictetus seems to be placing himself in the position of one of his Roman pupils, who would understand Chrysippus more easily if translated into Latin.
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δικαίως, el μόνον εξηγείται to βούλημα της φύσεως, αντος δ’ ούκ ακολουθεί’ πόσω πλέον
18	τού εκείνον εξηγούμενου ; οΰδε yap Χρύσιππον χρείαν έχομεν δι αυτόν, ἀλλ’ ΐνα παρακολου-θήσωμεν τη φύσει, ουδέ yap τον θύτου δι αυτόν, ἀλλ’ οτι δι εκείνου κατανοήσειν οίόμεθα τα μέλλοντα και σημαινόμενα υπό των Θεών,
19	ουδέ των σπλάγχνων δι αυτά, ἀλλ* ὅτι δι εκείνων σημαίνεται, ουδέ τον κόρακα θαυμάζομεν ή την κορώνην, άλλα τον θεόν σημαίνοντα διά τούτων.
20	’Έρχομαι τοίνυν επί τον εξηγητήν τούτον καί θύτην καί λέγω οτι “επίσκεψαί μοι τα σπλάγχνα,
21	τί μοι σημαίνεται.’* λαβών και άναπτύξας εκείνος εξηγείται οτιάνθρωπε, προαίρεσιν έχεις άκώλυτον φύσει καί άνανάγκαστον. τούτο ενταύθα εν τοῖς
22	σπλάγχνοις γέγραπται. δείξω σοι αυτό πρώτον επί τού συγκαταθετικού τόπου, μη τις σε κωλύσαι δύναται επινεύσαι άληθεΐ; ουδέ εις. μη τις σε άναγκάσαι δύναται παραδέξασθαι το ψεύδος; ουδέ
23	είς. όρας οτι εν τούτω τω τόπω τό προαιρετικόν εχεις άκώλυτον άνανάγκαστον άπαραπόδιστον ;
24	άγε επί δέ τού ορεκτικού καί ορμητικού άλλως εχει ; καί τις ορμήν νικησαι δύναται η άλλη ορμή ; τις δ* ορεξιν καί έκκλισιν ή άλλη δρεξις καί έκκλι-
25	σι ς ;*’ " άν μοι,’* φησι, " προσάγη θανάτου φόβον, άναγκάζει με.” “ου τό προσαγόμενον, ἀλλ* ὅτι δοκεΐ σοι κρεΐττον είναι ποίησαι τι τούτων ή 118
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there is no just place for pride even on the part of Chrysippus, if he merely interprets the will of nature, but himself does not follow it; how much less place for pride, then, in the case of his interpreter ! For we have no need of Chrysippus on his own account, but only to enable us to follow nature. No more have we need of him who divines through sacrifice, considered on his own account, but simply because we think that through his instrumentality we shall understand the Future and the signs given by the gods; nor do we need the entrails on their own account, but only because through them the signs are given ; nor do we admire the crow or the raven, but God, who gives His signs through them.
Wherefore, I go to this interpreter and diviner and say, “ Examine for me the entrails, and tell me what signs they give.” The fellow takes and spreads them out and then interprets: "Man, you have a moral purpose free by nature from hindrances and constraint. This stands written here in these entrails. I will prove you that first in the sphere of assent. Can anyone prevent you from assenting to truth ? No one at all. Can anyone force you to accept the false ? No one at all. Do you see that in this sphere you have a moral purpose free from hindrance, constraint, obstruction ? Come, in the sphere of desire and choice is it otherwise ? And what can overcome one impulse but another impulse ? And what can overcome one desire or aversion but another desire or aversion ?” “ But,” says someone, “ if a person subjects me to the fear of death, he com-pelsme.” “No, it is not what you are subjected to that impels you, but the fact that you decide it is better for you to do something of the sort than to die.
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2δ άποθανέΐν. πάΧιν ούν τό σόν δόγμα σε ήνάγκα-
27	σ εν, τούτ εστι προαίρεσιν προαίρεσις, ει γάρ το ίδιον μέρος, ο ήμϊν έδωκεν άποσπάσας ό θεός, υπ αυτού ἡ νπ άΧΧον τινός κωΧυτόν ή άναγ-καστόν κατεσκευάκει, ούκέτι αν ήν θεός ούδ’
28	επεμεΧεΐτο ημών ον δει τρόπον, ταύτα ευρίσκω," φησι ν, “ εν τοΐς ίεροΐς. ταύτά σοι ση μαίνεται, εάν θέΧης, έΧεύθερος ει■ εάν θ όλης, μέμψη ούδενα, εγκαΧέσεις ούδενί, πάντα κατά γνώμην
29	εσται άμα την σην και την τον θεού.” διά ταυ την την μαντείαν έρχομαι επί τον θύτην τούτον καί τον φιΧοσοφον, ούκ αυτόν θαυμάσας ενεκά γε της εξηγήσεως, άΧΧά εκείνα α εξηγείται.
ιη'. "Οτι ου δεΐ χαΧεπαίνειν τοΐς άμαρτανομένοις
1	Ει άΧηθες έστι τό υπό των φιΧοσόφων Χεγό-μενον οτι πάσιν άνθρώποις μία αρχή, καθάπερ τού συγκαταθέσθαι τό παθειν οτι υπάρχει καί τού άνανεύσαι τό παθειν οτι ούχ υπάρχει καί νη Αία τού έπισχεΐν τό παθειν οτι άδηΧον έστιν,
2	ούτως καί τού ορμήσαι επί τι τό παθειν οτι εμοί συμφέρει, άμήχανον δ’ αΧΧο μεν κρίνειν τό συμφέρον, άΧΧου δ* όρέγεσθαι καί αΧΧο μεν κρίνειν καθήκον, επ' αΧΧο δε όρμάν, τί έτι τοΐς 1
1 It is not known just what persons are here referred to, but the doctrine that feeling (πάθος) is a kind of judgement (κρίσις) or opinion (δόξα) is common among the Stoics. See Bonhoffer, Epiktet und die Stoa, I. 265 ff., and on the general argument in this chapter, p. 276 f.
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Once more, then, it is the decision of your own will which compelled you, that is, moral purpose compelled moral purpose. For if God had so constructed that part of His own being which He has taken from Himself and bestowed upon us, that it could be subjected to hindrance or constraint either from Himself or from some other, He were no longer God, nor would He be caring for us at, He ought. This is what I find/’ says the diviner, “ in the sacrifice. These are the signs vouchsafed you. If you will, you are free; if you will, you will not have to blame anyone, or complain against anyone ; everything will be in accordance with what is not merely your own will, but at the same time the will of God.” This is the prophecy for the sake of which I go to this diviner—in other words, the philosopher,—not admiring him because of his interpretation, but rather the interpretation which he gives.
CHAPTER XVIII
That we ought not to he angry with the erring
If what the philosophers1 say is true, that in all men thought and action start from a single source, namely feeling—as in the case of assent the feeling that a thing is so, and in the case of dissent the feeling that it is not so, yes, and, by Zeus, in the case of suspended judgement the feeling that it is uncertain, so also in the case of impulse towards a thing, the feeling that it is expedient for me and that it is impossible to judge one thing expedient and yet desire another, and again, to judge one thing fitting, and yet be impelled to another—if all this be true, why
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3	πολλοῖς γαΧεπαίνομεν ;—ΚΧεπται, φησίν, είσϊ καί Χωποδύται.—Τί εστι τό κΧεπται και Χωπο-δύται ; πεπΧάνηνται 7τερί αγαθών καί κακών.
4	γαΧεπαίνειν ουν δει αύτοΐς ή εΧεεΐν αυτούς ; άΧΧα δεϊξον την 7τΧάνην καί οψει πώς άφίστανται τών αμαρτημάτων, αν δε μη βΧέπωσιν, ούδεν ε'χου-σιν άνώτepov του δοκούντος αύτοϊς.
5	Ύοϋτον ουν τον Χηστην καί τούτον τον μοιγον
6	ούκ εδει άποΧωΧεναι;—Μηδαμώς, ἀλλ’ εκείνο μάΧΧον “ τούτον τον πειτΧανημενον και εξηπατη-μενον περί τών μεγίστων καλ άπ οτ ετυφΧω μόνον ου την οψιν την διακριτικήν τών Χευκών καί μεΧάνων, άΧΧα την γνώμην την διακριτικήν τών αγαθών καί τών κακών μη άποΧΧύναι ; ” καν ούτως
7	Χέγης, γνώση πώς άπάνθρωπόν εστιν ο Χεγεις καί οτι εκείνω ομοιον “ τούτον ουν τον τυφΧδν μη
8	άποΧΧύναι καί τον κωφόν ; ” ει γάρ μεγίστη βΧάβη ή τών μεγίστων άπώΧειά εστιν, μεγιστον1 δ’ εν εκάστω προαίρεσις οϊα δει καί τούτου στερεταί
9	τις, τί ετι γαΧεπαίνεις αύτω ; άνθρωπε, ει σε δει παρά φύσιν επί τοΐς άΧΧοτρίοις κακοΐς διατί-θεσθαι, εΧεει αυτόν μάΧΧον η μισεί· άφες τούτο το
10	προσκοπτικον καί μισητικόν μη εισενεγκης 2 τάς φωνάς ταύτας ας οι ποΧΧοί τών φιΧοψογούντων 3 “ τούτους ουν τούς καταράτους καί μιαρούς
11	μωρούς,4 ’1 έστω* σύ πώς ποτ' άπεσοφώθης αφνω
1 ὰπωλειό ἔστιν, μίγιστον, supplied by Schenkl.
* Mowat: έ......vr/s 8.
8 Schenkl: <p.......τω» S.
4	Supplied by Capps for a lacuna of about five letters in S. 122
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are we any longer angry with the multitude ?—“They are thieves,” says someone, “ and robbers.”—What do you mean by “thievesand robbers? ” They havesimply gone astray in questions of good and evil. Ought we, therefore, to be angry with them, or rather pity them ? Only show them their error and you will see how quickly they will desist from their mistakes. But if their eyes are not opened, they have nothing superior to their mere opinion.
Ought not this brigand, then, and this adulterer to be put to death ? you ask. Not at all, but you should ask rather, "Ought not this man to be put to death •vvho is in a state of error and delusion about the greatest matters, and is in a state of blindness, not, indeed, in the vision which distinguishes between white and black, but in the judgement which distinguishes between the good and the evil?” And if you put it this way, you will realize how inhuman a sentiment it is that you are uttering, and that it . is just as if you should say, “Ought not this blind man, then, or this deaf man to be put to death ? ” For if the loss of the greatest things is the greatest harm that can befall a man, while the greatest thing in each man is a right moral purpose, and if a man is deprived of this very thing, what ground is left for you to be angry at him ? Why·, man, if you must needs be affected in a way that is contrary to nature at the misfortunes of another, pity him rather, but do not hate him : drop this readiness to take offence and this spirit of hatred ; do not introduce those words which the multitude of the censorious use: “ Well, then, these accursed and abominable fools ! ” Very well; but how is it that you have so suddenly been converted to wisdom that you are
1*3
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ώστε άλλοις μωροις 1 χαλεπός el; Ζιά τί ούν χαλε-παίνομεν ; οτι τ ας νλας θαυμάζομε ν, ών ημάς άφαιρούνται. έπεί τοι μη θαύμαζε σου τ α ίμάτια καί τω κλέπτη ου χαλειταίνεις' μη θαύμαζε το κάλλος τής γυναικός και τω μοιχία ου χαλεπαίνεις.
12	γνώθι οτι κλέπτης και μοιχός εν τοΐς σοΐς τόπον ούκ εχει, εν δε τοΓς άλλοτρίοις και τ οΐς ούκ επί σοι. ταΰτα αν αφής καί παρά. μηΖέν ήγήση, τινι ετι χαλεπαίνεις ; μέχρι δ’ αν ταύτα θαυμάζης, σεαυτω
13	χαλέπαινε μάλλον ή εκείνους. σκοπεί γάρ· εχεις καλά ίμάτια, ό γείτων σου ούκ εχει· θυρίΖα έχεις, θέλεις αυτά ψύξαι. ούκ οιΖεν εκείνος τί το αγαθόν εστι του ανθρώπου, αλλά φαντάζεται οτι
14	το εχειν καλά ίμάτια, τούτο ο καί συ φαντάζη. είτα μη ελθη καί άρη αυτά; άλλα συ πλακούντα Ζεικνύων άνθρώποις λίχνοις και μόνος αύτον καταπίνων ού θέλεις ινα αύτον άρπάσωσι; μή ερέθιζε αυτούς, ΘυρίΖα μή 'έχε, μή ψύχε σου τά ίμάτια.
15	Καγώ πρώην σιΖηρούν λύχνον εχων παρά τ οΐς θεοϊς άκούσας ψόφον τής θυρίΖος κατέΖραμον. εύρον ήρπασμένον τον λύχνον, επελογισάμην οτι επαθέν τι ό άρας ούκ άπίθανον. τί ούν;
16	αύριον, φημί, όστράκινον εύρήσεις. εκείνα γάρ άπολλύει, α εχει. “ άπώλεσά μου τό ίμάτιον.” είχες γάρ ίμάτιον. “ άλγώ τήν κεφαλήν.” μή τι κέρατα άλγείς; τι ούν αγανακτείς; τούτων
1 δοτέ (Mowat) μωροίs supplied by Capps for a lacuna of about eleven letters in S.
1 An illustration of the famous principle, nil admirari (Horace, Epist. I. 6, 1).
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angry at fools ? Why, then, are we angry ? Because we admire the goods of which these men rob us. For, mark you, stop admiring1 your clothes, and you are not angry at the man who steals them ; stop admiring your wife’s beauty, and you are not angry at her adulterer. Know that a thief or an adulterer has no place among the things that are your own, but only among the things that are another’s and that are not under your control. If you give these things up and count them as nothing, at whom have you still ground to feel angry ? But so long as you admire these things, be angry at yourself and not at the men that I have just mentioned. For consider; you have fine clothes and your neighbour does not; you have a window and wish to air them. He does not know wherein the true good of man consists, but fancies that it consists in having fine clothes, the very same fancy that you also entertain. Shall he not come, then, and carry them off? Why, when you show a cake to gluttonous men and then gulp it down all to yourself, are you not wanting them to snatch it? Stop provoking them, stop having a window, stop airing your clothes.
Something similar happened to me also the other day. I keep an iron lamp by the side of my household gods, and, on hearing a noise at the window, I ran down. I found that the lamp had been stolen. I reflected that the man who stole it was moved by no unreasonable motive. What then ? To-morrow, I say, you will find one of earthenware. Indeed, a man loses only that which he already has. “ I have lost my cloak.” Yes, for you had a cloak. “I have a pain in my head.” You don’t have a pain in your horns, do you ? Why, then, are you indignant? For

g-no;
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yap αι άπώλειαι, τούτων oi πόνοι, ών και αι κτήσεις.
17	“ Άλλ’ ό τύραννος δήσει ”—τί; το σκέλος· “ἀλλ’ άφελεΐ"—τί; τον τράχηλον, τί ουν ου δήσει ού8’ άφελεΐ; την προαίρεσιν. 8ιά τούτο παρ-
18	r\yy€lCK,ov οι παλαιοί τό Γνώθι σαυτόν. τί ουν; ε8ει νη τούς θεούς μελετάν επί των μικρών καί απ' εκείνων άρχομένους 8ιαβαίνειν επί τα μείζω.
19	“κεφαλήν άλyώ.'' "οϊμοι" μη λέyε. “ ώτίον άλyώ." “ οϊμοι ” μη λέyε. καί ού λέyω οτι ου 8έ8οται στε-νάξαι, άλλα εσωθεν μη στενάξης. μηδ' αν βρα8έως τον επίδεσμον ό παίς φέρη, κραύηαζε και σπω και λεyε “ πάντες με μισούσιντις yap μη μισηση
20	τον τοιούτον ; τούτοις το λοιπόν πεποιθώς τοΐς 8όyμaσιv ορθός περιπάτει, ελεύθερος, ούχϊ τω μεyέθει πεποιθώς του σώματος ώσπερ άθλητης· ου yap ως ονον άηττητον είναι δει.
21	Τίς ουν 6 αήττητος ; ον ούκ εξίστησιν ούδεν των άπροαιρέτων. ειτα λοιπόν εκάστην των περιστάσεων επερχόμενος καταμανθάνω ως επί τού άθλητού. " ούτος έξεβίασε τον πρώτον κλήρον.
22	τί ουν τον δεύτερον ; τί δ’ αν καύμα ή ; τί δ' εν 'Ολυμπία ; " καί ενταύθα ωσαύτως, αν apyvpi-διον προβάλης, καταφρονήσει, τί ουν αν κορασίδων ; τί ουν αν εν σκότω ; τί ουν αν δοκάριον ; 1
1 That is, a man should prove himself invincible by reason and reflection, not by brute strength, or the sheer obstinacy of passive resistance.
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our losses and our pains have to do only with the things which we possess.
"But the tyrant will chain------” What? Your
leg. "But he will cut off-----------” What? Your
neck. What, then, «ill he neither chain nor cut off? Your moral purpose. This is why the ancients gave us the injunction, “ Know thyself.” What follows, then ? Why, by the Gods, that one ought to practise in small things, and beginning \vith them pass on to the greater. “ I have a head-ache.” Well, do not say “ Alas ! ”	“ I have an ear-ache.” Do not say
“ Alas ! ” And I am not saying that it is not permissible to groan, only do not groan in the centre of your being. And if your slave is slow in bringing your bandage, do not cry out and make a wry face and say, “Everybody hates me.” Why, who Avould not hate such a person ? For the future put your confidence in these doctrines and walk about erect, free, not putting your confidence in the size of your body, like an athlete; for you ought not to be invincible in the way an ass is invincible.1
Who, then, is the invincible man ? He whom nothing that is outside the sphere of his moral purpose can dismay. I then proceed to consider the circumstances one by one, as I would do in the case of the athlete. “This fellow has won the first round. What, then, will he do in the second ? What if·it be scorching hot? And what will he do at Olympia?” It is the same way with the case under consideration. If you put a bit of silver coin in a man’s way, he will despise it. Yes, but if you put a bit of a wench in his way, what then ? Or if it be in the dark, what then? Or if you throw a bit of reputation in his way, what then ? Or abuse, what
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τί oiiv αν Χοιδορίαν ; τί ον ν αν έπαινον ; τί δ’ αν 23 θάνατον; δύναται ταντα πάντα νικήσαι. τί ονν αν καύμα ή, τοντό εστι’ τί, αν οίνωμενος1 rj ; τί αν μεΧαγχοΧων ; τί iv νπνοις ; οντος μοι εστιν ό ανίκητος άθΧητής.
ιθ'. Πως εχειν Set προς του? τνράννονς;
Ι "Οτι αν τινι προσή τι πΧεονεκτημα ή δοκή ye προσειναι μη προσόν, τούτον πάσα ανάγκη, εάν
2	άπαίδεντος η, πεφνσήσθαι δι αν τ ο. ενθνς ό τύραννος Xeyei “ εγώ είμι ό πάντων κράτιστοςί* και τί μοι δννασαι παρασχειν; ορεξίν μοι δννασαι περιποιησαι άκώΧντον ; ποθεν σοι ; σν yap εχεις; εκκΧισιν άπερίπτωτον; σν yap
3	εχεις; ορμή ν άναμάρτητον ; καί πού σοι μετεστιν ; aye, εν νη ι δε σαντω θαρρείς η τω
4	είδότι ; επι δ’ άρματος τινι η τω είδότι ; τί δ’ εν ταΐς άΧΧαις τεχναις ; ωσαύτως, τί ονν δύνασαι; “ πάντες με θεραπεύονσιν.” και yap eya) τό πινάκων θεραπεύω και πΧύνω αντο και εκμάσσω καί τής Χηκύθον ενεκα πάσσαΧον
1 Upton : οίωμΐνοί S.
1 Under all ordinary circumstances the man who is being tested will resist the temptations of money, a maid, secrecy, reputation, and the like. But if, like the athlete, he be tested under abnormal conditions, as when drunk, or mad, or asleep, will he hold out against these temptations even then ? If he can, he is indeed invincible.
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then ? Or praise, what then ? Or death, what then? All these things he can overcome. What, then, if it be scorching hot—that is, what if he be drunk ? What if he be melancholy-mad ? 1 What if asleep? The man who passes all these tests is what I mean by the invincible athlete.
CHAPTER XIX
How ought me to bear ourselves toward tyrants ?
If a man possesses some superiority, or thinks at least that he does, even though he does not, it is quite unavoidable that this man, if he is uneducated, becomes puffed up on account of it. For example, the tyrant exclaims, “ I am the mightiest in the world.” Very well, what can you do for me ? Can you secure for me desire that is free from any hindrance? How can you? Do you have it yourself? Can you secure for me aversion proof against encountering what it would avoid ? Do you have it yourself? Or infallible choice? And where can you claim a share in that? Come, when you are on board ship, do you feel confidence in yourself, or in the skilled navigator ? And when you are in a chariot, in whom do you feel confidence other than the skilled driver. And how is it in the other arts ? The same way. What does your power amount to, then ? “ All men pay attention2 to me.” Yes, and I pay attention to my little plate and wash it and wipe it out, and for the sake of my oil-flask I drive a peg in the wall.
* The whole passage turns on the various meanings of θ* par-even, which include serve, attend to, give medical care to, pay attention to, pay court to, flatter, etc.
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7τήσσω. τί ουν ; ταύτά μου κρείττονά εστιν ; ου' ἀλλά χρείαν μοι παρέχει τινα. ταύτης ουν ενεκα θεραπεύω αυτά, τί δε ; τον ονον ον θερα-5 πεύω ; ον νίπτω αυτόν τοι»? πόδα? ; ου περικαθαίρω ; ούκ οΐδας ὅτι πας άνθρωπος εαυτόν θεραπεύει, σε 8' ούτως ως τον ονον ; επεϊ τις σε β θεραπεύει ως άνθρωπον ; δείκνυε. τις σοι θεΧει ομοιος γενεσθαι, τις σου ζηΧωτης γίνεται ως Έ,ωκράτους ; “αλλά δύναμαι σε τραχηΧοκοπη-σαι.'* καΧως λβγβίς. εξεΧαθόμην οτι σε 8εϊ θερα-πεύειν καί ως πυρετόν και ως χοΧέραν και βωμόν στησαι, ως εν ’Ϋωμη Ώ,υρετον βωμός εστιν.
7	Τί ουν εστι το ταράσσον καί καταπΧηττον τους ποΧΧονς; 6 τύραννος καλ οι δορυφόροι ; ποθεν; μη yivoiTO’ ούκ ενδέχεται το φύσει εΧεύθερον υπ' άΧΧου τινος ταραχθήναι η κωΧν-
8	θηναι πΧην νφ' εαυτού. άΧΧά τα Βάμματα αυτόν ταράσσει, όταν yap 6 τύραννος εΐπη τινι “ Βησω σου το σκεΧος," ό μεν το σκεΧος τετιμη-κως Χέ<γει “μη' εΧεησον," ό 8έ την προαίρεσιν την εαυτούΧε^ει “ ει σοι ΧνσπεΧεστερον φαίνεται, δήσον." “ ούκ επιστρεφη ; ” “ ούκ επιστρέφομαι."
9	“ ἐγω σοι δείξω οτι κύριός είμι." “ ποθεν σύ ; εμέ ό Ζευς εΧεύθερον άφηκεν. ή Βοκεΐς οτι εμεΧΧεν τον ϊΒιον υίόν εάν καταδουΧουσθαι ; του νεκρού
10	δε μου κύριος ει, Χάβε αύτον." “ ωσθ' όταν μοι προσίης, εμέ ού θεραπεύεις; ” “ ού' άΧΧ' εμαυ-τ3°
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What follows, then ? Are these things superior to me? No, but they render me some service, and therefore I pay attention to them. Again, do I not pay attention to ray donkey? Do I not wash his feet? Do I not curry him? Do you not know that every man pays attention to himself, and to you just as he does to his donkejT ? For who pays attention to you as to a man ? Point him out to me. Who wishes to become like you ? Who becomes a zealous follower of yours as men did of Socrates? “But I can cut off your head.” Well said ! I had forgotten that I ought to pay attention to you, as to fever or cholera, and set up an altar to you, just as in Rome there is an altar to the God Fever.
What is it, then, that disturbs and bewilders the multitude? Is it the tyrant and his bodyguards? How is that possible? Nay, far from it! It is not possible that that which is by nature free should be disturbed or thwarted by anything but itself. But it is a man’s own judgements that disturb him. For when the tyrant says to a man, “ I will chain your leg,” the man who has set a high value on his leg replies, “ Nay, have mercy upon me/’ while the man who has set a high value on his moral purpose replies, “If it seems more profitable to you to do so, chain it.” “Do you not care?” "No, I do not care,” “ I will show you that I am master.” “ How can you be my master ? Zeus has set me free. Or do you really think that he was likely to let his own son be made a slave? You are, however, master of my dead body, take it.” “ You mean, then, that when you approach me you will not pay attention to me ? ”	“ No, I pay attention only to myself.
But if you wish me to say that I pay attention to
13
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τον. el δε θεΧεις με Xeyeiv otl καί σε, \eya> σοι ουτως ώς την χύτραν
11	Τούτο ουκ εστιν φίΧαυτον♦ yeyove yap ούτως το ζώον αυτού ενεκα πάντα ποιεί. και yap ο ηΧιος αυτού ενεκα πάντα ποιεί και το Χοιπον
12	αυτός ο Ζευς, ἀλλ’ όταν θεΧη είναι 'Ύετιος καί Έπικάρπιος καί πατήρ άνδρών τε Θεών τε, όρας οτι τούτων των epyωv και των πpoσηyopιώv ου δύναται τυχεΐν, αν μη είς το κοινόν ώφεΧιμος η.
13	καθοΧου τε τοιαύτην την1 φύσιν τού XoyiKo8 ζώου κατεσκεύασεν, ΐνα μηδενος των ίδιων aya-Θων δύνηται τvyxaveiv, αν2 μη τι είς το κοινόν
14	ώφεΧιμον προσφερηται. ούτως ουκέτι άκοινωνη-
15	τον yiveTai το πάντα αυτού ενεκα ποιεϊν· επεί τί εκδεχη ; ΐνα τις άποστη αυτού καί τού ίδιου συμφέροντος ; καί πώς ετι μία καί η αυτή άρχη πάσιν εσται η προς αυτά οίκείωσις;
16	Τί ούν ; όταν ύπη δόγματα αλλόκοτα περί των άπροαιρετων ως 3 ον των άyaθώ ν καί κακών,
17	πάσα άvάyκη θεραπεύειν τούς τυράννους, ωφε-Χον yap τούς τυράννους μόνον, τούς κοιτωνιτας δ’ ου. πώς δε και φρόνιμος yiveTai εξαίφνης ο άνθρωπος, όταν Καΐσαρ αυτόν επί τού Χασανου ποίηση, πώς ευθύς λἐγομβν “ φρονίμως μοι ΧεΧά-
18	Χηκεν ΦηΧικίων.” ηθεΧον αυτόν άποβΧηθήναι
19	του κοπρώνος, ΐνα πάΧιν άφρων σοι δοκη. είχε ν τινα Έπαφρόδιτος σκυτία, ον διά το άχοηστον είναι επώΧησεν. είτα εκείνος κατά τινα δαίμονα
1 Added by Koraes.	* Added by Trincavelli.
* Wolf: ttws S.
1 That is, the whole order of nature requires every living thing to appropriate, or make its own, whatever it needs in order to maintain life.
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you too, I tell you that I do so, but only as I pay attention to my pot.”
This is not mere self-love; such Is the nature of the animal man; everything that he does is for himself. Why, even the sun does everything for its own sake, and, for that matter, so does Zeus himself. But when Zeus wishes to be “ Rain-bringer,” and “Fruit-giver,” and “Father of men and of gods/’ you can see for yourself that he cannot achieve these works, or win these appellations, unless he proves himself useful to the common interest; and in general he has so constituted the nature of the rational animal man, that he can attain nothing of his own proper goods unless he contributes something to the common interest. Hence it follows that it can no longer be regarded as unsocial for a man to do everything for his own sake. For what do you expect ? That a man should neglect himself and his own interest ? And in that case how can there be room for one and the same principle of action for all, namely, that of appropriation 1 to their own needs ?
What then ? When men entertain absurd opinions about what lies outside the province of the moral purpose, counting it good or bad, it is altogether unavoidable for them to pay attention to the tyrant. Aye, would that it were merely the tyrants and not their chamberlains too ! And yet how can the man suddenly become wise when Caesar puts him in charge of his chamberpot? How can we forthwith say “ Felicio has spoken wisely to me ” ? I would that he were deposed from the superintendency of the dunghill, that you may think him a fool again! Epaphroditus owned a certain cobbler whom he sold because he was useless; then by some chance the
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ayopaaOeis υπό τινος των Καισαριανών του Καίσαρος σκυτευς iyενετό. είδες αν ητώς αυτόν
20 ετίμα 6 Έπαφρόδιτος· “τί πράσσει Φηλικιών δ
21	άγαμός, φιλώ σε ; ” βίτα ει τις ημών επύθετο “ τί ποίεί αυτός; ” ελε'γετο ότι “ μβτἀ Φηλικίωνος
22	βουλεύεται περί τινος” ούχί yap πεπράκει
23	αυτόν ως άχρηστον ; τις ουν αυτόν άφνω φρόνιμον εποίησεν ; τοΰτ εστι τό τιμάν ἄλλο τι η τα προαιρετικά.
24	“ Ή^ί'ωταί δημαρχίας.” πάντες οι άπαντώντες συνήδονται· άλλος τους οφθαλμούς καταφιλέω, άλΧος τον τράχηλον, οι δούλοι τάς χείρας. ερχεται εις οίκον, ευρίσκει λύχνους άπτομενους.
25	αν α β αίνε ι εις τό Καπιτώλιον, επιθύει, τις ουν πώποτε υπέρ του όρεχθήναι καλώς εθυσεν; υπέρ του όρμήσαι κατά φύσιν ; εκεί yap και θεοΐς εύχαριστοΰμεν, όπου τό 1 ayaOov τιθέμεθα.
26	Σήμερον τις υπέρ ιερωσύνης ελάλει μοι τον Avy ούστου. λίγω αν τω “άνθρωπε, άφες το
27	πpaypa· δαπανήσεις πολλά εις ούδεν.”—“Άλλ οι τάς ώνάς,”2 φησι, “ ypάφovτες ypά■φ^oυσι τό εμόν ονομα."—“ Μή τι ουν συ τοϊς avayiyvd)-
28	σκουσι λίγεις παρών· εμε ^^ράφασιν ; ει δε καί νυν δύνασαι παρεΐναι πάσιν, εάν άποθάνης, τι ποιήσεις —“ Mevei μου τό ονομα.”—“ Γράψον αυτό εις λίθον καί μενεί. άyε εξω δε Νικο-
1 'όπου τ6 Shaftesbury : οι τοΰτο S.
* O. Hirschfeld (γ’ ώνάϊ Diels): φωνά* S.
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fellow was bought by a member of Caesar’s household and became cobbler to Caesar. You should have seen how Epaphroditus honoured him! “How is my good Felicio, I pray you?” he used to say. And then if someone asked us, “ What is your master1 doing ? ” he was told, “ He is consulting Felicio about something or other.” Why, had he not sold him as being useless? Who, then, had suddenly made a wise man out of iiim? This is what it means to honour something else than what lies within the province of the moral purpose.
“ He has been honoured with a tribuneship,” someone says. All who meet him offer their congratulations ; one man kisses him on the eyes, another on the neckj his slaves kiss his hands. He goes home ; he finds lamps being lighted. He climbs up the Capitol and offers sacrifice. Now who ever sacrificed as a thank-offering for having had right desire, or for having exercised choice in accordance with nature? For we give thanks to the gods for that wherein we set the good.
To-day a man was talking to me about a priesthood of Augustus. I say to him, “ Man, drop the matter; you will be spending a great deal to no purpose.” “ But,” says he, “ those who draw up deeds of sale will inscribe ray name.” “Do you really expect, then, to be present when the deeds are read and say, ‘That is my name they have written ’ ? And even supposing you are now able to be present whenever anyone reads them, what will you do if you die?” "My name will remain after me.” " Inscribe it on a stone and it will remain after you. Come now, who Λνϋΐ remember you outside
1 Epaphroditus once owned Epictetus.
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29	πόλεως τις σου μνεία ; ”—“ Άλλα χρυσούν στέφανον φορήσω—“ Εί άπαξ επιθυμείς στεφάνου, ρόδινου λαβών περίθου· όψει yap κομψότερου."
κ . Περί του λόγου πώς αυτού θεωρητικός εστιν.
1	Πάσα τέχνη και δύναμις προηηουμένων τινών
2	έστι θεωρητική. όταν μεν ούν όμοειδής τοΐς θεωρουμένοις και αυτή, άναηκαίως και αυτής ηΐνεται θεωρητική' όταν δ’ άvoμoyεvής,1 ου δύνα-
3	ται θεωρεΐν έαυτήν. οϊον σκυτική περί δέρματα άναστρέφεται, αυτή δε παντελώς άπήλλακται της ύλης των δερμάτων' διά τούτο ούκ εστιν
4	αυτής θεωρητική. ypappaTiKy πάλιν περί τήν εyypάμμa^ov φωνήν, μή τι ούν εστι και αυτή iyyράμματος φωνή; ούδαμώς. διά τούτο ου
5	δύναται θεωρεΐν έαυτήν. ό ούν λόyoς προς τί ποτε υπό τής φύσεως παρείληπται ; προς χρήσιν φαντασιών οΐαν δει· αυτός ούν τί εστιν ; σύστημα εκ ποιών φαντασιών' ούτως yίνεται
6	φύσει καί αυτού θεωρητικός, πάλιν ή φρόνησις τινα θεωρήσουσα παρελήλυθεν ; άyaθά και κακά και ουδέτερα, αυτή2 ούν τί εστιν; aya0ov. ή δ’ αφροσύνη τί εστιν; κακόν, όρας ούν ὅτι
1 Meibom : &ν aanyfurjs S.
* Schegk : αδτη S.
1 The city in which Epictetus taught during the latter part of his life, and where the present conversation is clearly thought of as taking place. Greek and Roman documents, instead of being attested, as most commonly among us, by a 136
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of Nicopolis ? ” 1 “ But I shall wear a crown of gold.” “If you desire a crown at all, take a crown of roses and put it on; you will look much more elegant in that.”
CHAPTER XX
Hom the reasoning faculty contemplates itself
Every art and faculty makes certain things the special object of its contemplation. NTo\v when the art or faculty itself is of like kind with what it contemplates, it becomes inevitably self-contemplative ; but when it is of unlike kind, it cannot contemplate itself. For example, the art of leather-working has to do -with hides, but the art itself is altogether different from the material of hides, wherefore it is not self-contemplative. Again, the art of grammar has to do with written speech ; it is not, therefore, also itself written speech, is it? Not at all. For this reason it cannot contemplate itself. Well then, for what purpose have we received reason from nature ? For the proper use of external impressions. What, then, is reason itself? Something composed out of a certain kind of external impressions. Thus it comes naturally to be also self-contemplative. Once more, Avhat are the things that wisdom has been given us to contemplate ? Things good, bad, and neither good nor bad. What, then, is wisdom itself? A good. And what is folly? An evil. Do you see, then, that wisdom inevitably comes
single notary, contained many names of witnesses, eponymous magistrates, supervising officials, and the like. A priest of Angustus would naturally be called in often to sign formal documents in one capacity or another.
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άναγκαίως καί αυτής γίνεται και της εναντίας
7	θεωρητική ; Βία τούτο εργον του φιλοσόφου το με^ιστον και πρώτον Βοκιμάζειν τάς φαντασίας και Βιακρίνειν καί μηΒεμίαν άΒοκίμαστον προσφέ-
8 ρεσθαι. όράτε επί του νομίσματος, οπού Βοκεΐ τι είναι προς ημάς, πως και τέχνην έξευρήκαμεν καί οσοις 6 άργνρογνώμων προσχρήται προς Βοκιμασίαν του νομίσματος, τή οφει, τή αφή,
9	τή όσφρασία, τα τελευταία τή ακοή· ρίψας 1 το Βηνάριον τω φόφω προσέχει καί ονχάπαξ άρκεΐ-ται φο^ήσαντος, ἀλλ’ υπό τής πολλής προσοχής
10	μουσικος γίνεται, ούτως οπού Βιαφέρειν οίόμεθα το 7τλανάσθαι του μη πλανάσθαι, ενταύθα πόλ-λήν προσοχήν είσφέρομεν εις Βιάκρισιν των Βια-
11	πλανάν Βυναμένων, επί Βέ ταλαίπωρου ηγεμονικού χάσκοντες καί καθεύΒοντες, πάσαν φαντασίαν παραπροσΒεχόμεθα· ή yap ζημία ου προσπίπτει.
12	"Οταν ούν θέλης γνώναι, πως εχεις περί μεν τάγαθά καί κακά άνειμένως, περί τάΒιάφορα δ’ εσπευσμενως, επίστησον πώς (έχεις προς το εκτυφλωθήναι καί πώς προς το εξαπατηθήναι καί γνώση οτι μακράν εΐ τον ως Βει πεπονθέναι
13	περί αγαθών καί κακών. “ αλλά πολλής εχει χρείαν παρασκευής καί πόνου πολλού καί μαθημάτων.” τί ούν; ελπίζεις οτι την μεyίστηv
14	τέχνην από ολίγων εστιν άναλαβεϊν ; καίτοι αυτός μεν ό προηγούμενος λόγος τών φιλοσόφων λίαν εστιν ολίγος, ει θέλεις γνώναι, άνάγνωθι
15	τα Ζήνωνος καί οφει. τί γάρ εχει μακρόν
1 Schegk : β·ηζας S.
1 i.e., in the sense of basing action upon only such impressions as have been tested and found to be trustworthy. 138
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to contemplate both itself and its opposite? Therefore, the first and greatest task of the philosopher is to test the impressions and discriminate between them, and to apply 1 none that has not been tested. You all see in the matter of coinage, in which it is felt that we have some interest, how we have even invented an art, and how many means the tester employs to test the coinage—sight, touch, smell, finally hearing; he throws the denarius down and then listens to the sound, and is not satisfied with the sound it makes on a single test, but, as a result of his constant attention to the matter, lie catches the tune, like a musician. Thus, where we feel that it makes a good deal of difference to us whether we go wrong or do not go wrong, there we apply any amount of attention to discriminating between things that are capable of making us go wrong, but in the case of our governing principle, poor thing, we yawn and sleep and erroneously accept any and every external impression ; for here the loss that we suffer does not attract our attention.
When, therefore, you wish to realize how careless you are about the good and the evil, and how zealous you are about that which is indifferent, observe how you feel about physical blindness on the one hand, and mental delusion on the other, and you will find out that you are far from feeling as you ought about things good and things evil. "Yes, but this requires much preparation, and much hard λυογ1<, and learning many things.” Well, what then? Do you expect it to be possible to acquire the greatest art with a slight effort? And yet the chief doctrine of the philosophers is extremely brief. If you would know, read what Zeno has to say and you will see.
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είπεΐν ὅτι “ τίλος έστί τό Ζπεσθαι θεοίς, ουσία
16	ὅ’ αγαθού χρήαις οία δει φαντασιών ” ; λέγε “ τί ουν ἐστι #6ος «αι τί φαντασία ; και τί εστι φύσις ή επί μέρους καί τί 4στι φύσις ή των
17	όλων ; ” ήδη μακράν. αν ουν έλθών Επίκουρος εϊπη, οτι iv σαρκί Set είναι το αγαθόν, πάλιν μακράν γίνεται καί ανάγκη άκοΰσαι τί το προηγούμενου εστιν ἐφ’ ημών, τί το υποστατικόν καί ουσιώδες, οτι τό κοχλίου αγαθόν ούκ είκος είναι εν τω κελύφει, το ουν του ανθρώπου ει κ ος ;
18	συ δ’ αυτός τί κυριώτερον έχεις, 'Επίκουρε ; τί εστιν εν σοι το βουλευόμενον, το έπισκεπτό-μενον εκαστα, τό περί της σαρκος αυτής οτι
19	τό προηγούμενου εστιν1 επικρίνον; τί δε καί λύχνον άπτεις καί πονεΐς υπέρ ημών καί τηλι-καϋτα βιβλία γράφεις ; ΐνα μή αγνοήσω μεν ήμεϊς την αλήθειαν ; τινες ημείς ; τί προς σε οντες ; ου τω μάκρος ά λόγος γίνεται.
κα'. Προ? τους θαυμάζεσθαι θέλοντας.
1	"Οταν τις ήν δει στάσιν εχη εν τω βίω, εξω
2	ου κέχηνεν. άνθρωπε, τί θέλεις σοι γενεσθαι; εγώ μεν άρκοΰμαι, αν ορέγωμαι καί έ κ κλίνω κατά φύσιν, αν ορμή καί αφορμή χρώμαι ώς πέφυκα, αν προθέσει,2 αν επιβολή, αν συγ-
1 τλ after ἔστιν deleted by Usener.
* Meibom (Wolf): irpoaOiau S.
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For what is there lengthy in his statement: “To follow the gods -is man’s end, and the essence of good is the proper use of external impressions ’’ ? Ask, “ What, then, is God, and what is an external impression? And what is nature in the individual and nature in the universe ? ” You already have a lengthy statement. If Epicurus should come and say that the good ought to be in the flesh, again the explanation becomes lengthy, and you must be told what is the principal faculty within us, and what our substantial, and what our essential, nature is. Since it is not probable that the good of a snail lies in its shell, is it, then, probable that the good of man lies in his flesh? But take your own case, Epicurus; what more masterful faculty do you yourself possess ? What is that thing within you which takes counsel, which examines into all things severally, which, after examining the flesh itself, decides that it is the principal matter ? And why do you light a lamp and toil in our behalf, and write such quantities of books ? Is it that we may not fail to know the truth ? Who are we ? And what are we to you ? And so the argument becomes lengthy.
CHAPTER XXI To those mho would, he admired
When a man has his proper station in life, he is not all agape for things beyond it. Man, what is it you want to have happen to you ? As for myself, I am content if I exercise desire and aversion in accordance with nature, if I employ choice and refusal as my nature is, and similarly employ purpose and design
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καταθέσει. τί ου ν ήμϊν οβελίσκον καταπιών
3	περιπάτει? ; “ ηθελον, '(να με και οι άπαντώντες Θαυμάζωσιν καί επακολουθουντες έπικραυ-
4	γάζωσιν ω μεγάλου φιλοσόφου .” τινες είσίν ούτοι, υφ’ ών θαυμάζεσθαι θέλεις; ούχ ούτοί είσι, περί ών εϊωθας λέγει ν οτι μαίνονται; τί ούν ; υπό των μαινομένων θαυμάζεσθαι θέλεις ;
κβ'. Περί των προλήψεων.
Ι ΤΙροληψεις κοιναί πάσιν άνθρώποις είσϊν και πρόληψις προλήψει ου μάχεται, τις yap ημών ου τίθησιν, οτι τό αγαθόν συμφέρον εστί και αιρετόν και εκ πάσης αυτό περιστάσεως δει μετιέναι και διώκειν; ·τις δ’ ημών ου τίθησιν, οτι τό δίκαιον καλόν έστι καί πρέπον; ποτ
2	ου ν ή μάχη γίνεται ; περί την εφαρμογήν τών
3	προλήψεων ταΐς έπϊ μέρους ούσίαις, όταν ό μεν εϊπη “καλώς εποίησεν, άνδρεϊός εστιν” “ου, άλ\ απονενοημένος." ενθεν ή μάχη γίνεται
4	τοι? άνθ ρώποις προς άλληλους. αυτή εστιν η Ιουδαίων και Χάρων και Αιγυπτίων και 'Ρωμαίων μάχη, ου περί του οτι τό οσιον πάντων προ τιμητέον καί εν παντϊ μεταδιωκτέον, αλλά πότερόν εστιν όσιον τούτο τό χοιρείου φαγεΐν ή άνόσιον.
5	τ αυτήν την μάχην εΰρήσετε καί ’Α γαμέμνονος καί Άχιλλέως. κάλει γάρ αυτούς εις τό μέσον, τί λέγεις συ, ώ Άγάμεμνον; ου δει γενέσθαι 1
1 Of one with a stiff and self-important bearing. Our equivalent phrase is “ to swallow a ramrod.”
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and assent. Why, then, do you walk around in our presence as though you had swallowed a spit? 1 “It has always been my wish that those who meet me should admire me and as they follow me should exclaim, ‘ O the great philosopher ! ’ ” Who are those people by whom you wish to be admired ? Are they not these about whom you are in the habit of saying that they are mad ? What then? Do you wish to be admired by the mad ?
CHAPTER XXII Of our preconceptions
Preconceptions are common to all men, and one preconception does not contradict another. For who among us does not assume that the good is profitable and something to be chosen, and that in every circumstance we ought to seek and pursue it ? And who among us does not assume that righteousness is beautiful and becoming? When, then, does contradiction arise ? It arises in the application of our preconceptions to the particular cases, when one person says, “ He did nobly, lie is brave ” ; another, “ No, but he is out of his mind.” Thence arises the conflict of men with one another. This is the conflict between Jews and Syrians and Egyptians and Homans, not over the question whether holiness should be put before everything else and should be pursued in all circumstances, but whether the particular act of eating swine’s flesh is holy or unholy. This, you will find, was also the cause of conflict between Agamemnon and Achilles. Come, summon them before us. What do you say, Agamemnon? Ought
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τα Βέοντα καί τα καλώς άγοντα; “Βει μεν ουν."
6	συ δέ τί λέγεις, ώ Άχιλλεύ ; ούκ άρέσκει σοι γίνεσθαι τα καλώς εχοντα ; “ εμοϊ μέν ουν πάντων μάλιστα άρέσκει’’ εφαρμόσατε ουν
7	τάς προλήψεις. εντεύθεν ή άρχη μάχης. ό μεν λέγει “ ου χρή άποΒιΒόναι με την 'ΚρυσηίΒα τω πατρί,” ο δε λέγει “ Βει μεν ουν.” πάντως 6 έτερος αυτών κακώς εφαρμόζει την πρόληψιν
8	του Βέοντος. πάλιν 6 μεν λέγει “ ούκούν, ει με
Βει άποΒουναι την ΧρυσηίΒα, Βει με λαβεΐν υμών τινος τό γέρας,” ό Βέ “ την εμήν ουν λάβης ερωμένην ; ”	“ την σην ” φησίν. “ εγώ ουν
μόνος—“ἀλλ* εγώ μόνος μη εχω ;’’ ούτως μάχη γίνεται.
9	Τί ου ν εστι τό παιΒεύεσθαι; μανθάνειν τἀς φυσικάς προλήψεις εφαρμόζειν ταΐς έπϊ μέρους ου σ ία ις καταλλήλως τη φύσει και λοιπόν Βιελεΐν,
10	οτι τών δντων τα μέν εστιν εφ’ ήμϊν, τα Βέ ούκ εφ' ήμϊν· εφ’ ήμϊν μέν προαίρεσις και πάντα τα προαιρετικά ερ^α, ούκ εφ’ ήμϊν Βέ τό σώμα, τά μέρη του σώματος, κτήσεις, γονείς, αδελφοί,
11	τέκνα, πατρός, απλώς οι κοινωνοί. που ουν θώμεν το αγαθόν; ποια ούσία αυτό εφαρμό-
12	σομεν; τή εφ’ ήμϊν ;—ΕΓτα ούκ εστιν αγαθόν ύγίεια και άρτιό της καί ζωή, άλλ’ ούΒέ τέκνα *44
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not that to be done which is proper, and that which is noble ?	“ Indeed it ought.” And what do you
say, Achilles ? Do you not agree that what is noble ought to be done ?	“ As for me, I agree most
emphatically with that principle.” Very well, then, apply your preconceptions to the particular cases. It is just there the conflict starts. The one says, “ I ought not to be compelled to give back Chryseis to her father,” while the other says, “ Indeed you ought.” Most certainly one of the two is making a bad application of the preconception “ what one ought to do.” Again, the one of them says, “Very well, if I ought to give back Chryseis, then I ought to take from some one of you the prize he has won,” and the other replies, “ Would you, then, take the woman I love?” “Yes, the woman you love,” the first answers. “Shall I, then, be the only one—?” “ But shall I be the only one to have nothing ? ” So a conflict arises.
What, then, does it mean to be getting an education? It means to be learning how to apply the natural preconceptions to particular cases, each to the other in conformity with nature, and, further, to make the distinction, that some things are under our control while others are not under our control. Under our control are moral purpose and all the acts of moral purpose ; but not under our control are the body, the parts of the body, possessions, parents, brothers, children, country—in a word, all that with which we associate. Where, then, shall we place “ the good ” ? To what class of things are wre going to apply it ? To the class of things that are under our control ?—What, is not health, then, a good thing, and a sound body, and life ? Nay, and not even
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ουδέ γονείς ουδέ πατρίς ;—Καί τίς σου άνέξεται ;
13	μεταθώμεν ου ν αυτό πάλιν ενθάδε. ενδέχεται ουν βλαπτόμενου καί άποτυγχάνοντα των αγαθών εύδαιμονεΐν ;—Oύκ ενδέχεται.—Καί τηρεΐν1 την 7τρός τους κοινωνούς οίαν δεΐ αναστροφήν; και πώς ενδέχεται; εγώ yap πέφυκα προς το έμ'ον
14	συμφέρον, ει συμφέρει μοι αγρόν εχειν, συμφέρει μοι και άφελέσθαι αυτόν του πλησίον' ει συμφέρει μοι ίμάτιον εχειν, συμφέρει μοι και κλέψαι αυτό εκ βαλανείου. ενθεν πόλεμοι, στάσεις,
15	τυραννίδες, επιβουλαί. πώς δ’ έτι δυνήσομαι άποδιδόναι 2 τό π ρος τον Αία καθήκον ; ει yap βλάπτομαι και άτυχώ, ούκ επιστρέφεταί μου. και “ τί μοι καί αύτώ, ει ου δύναταί μοι βοη-θήσαικαι πάλιν “τί μοι καί αύτφ, ει θέλει μ’ εν τ οιούτοις είναι εν οΐς ει μι; ” άρχομαι λοιπόν
16	μισεϊν αυτόν. τί ουν ναούς ποιούμεν, τί ουν αγάλματα, ώς κακοίς δαίμοσιν, ως πυρετώ τφ Αιί ; καί πώς ετι Έωτήρ και πώς 'Ύέτιος καί πώς ’Κπικάρπιος ; καί μήν, αν ενταύθα που θώμεν την ουσίαν τού αγαθού, πάντα ταύτα εξακολουθεί.
17	Τί ουν ποιήσωμεν ;—Αύτη έστί ζήτησις τού φίλοσοφούντος τφ οντι καί ώδίνοντος· νύν εγώ
18	ούχ όρώ τί εστι τό αγαθόν καί τό κακόν’ ου μαίνομαι; ναί’ ἀλλ’ αν3 ενταύθα που θώ τό αγαθόν, εν τοι? προαιρετικοΐς, πάντες μου κατα-γελάσονται. ήξει τις γέρων πολιός χρυσούς
1 Added by Kronenberg. * Suggested by Schenkl.
8 Added by Schenkl.
1 Cf. I. 19, 6, an altar of Fever in Rome.
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children, or parents, or country ?—And who will tolerate you if you deny that? Therefore, let us transfer the designation “ good ” to these things. But is it possible, then, for a man to be happy if he sustains injury and fails to get that which is good ?—It is not possible.—And to maintain the proper relations with his associates ? And how can it be possible ? For it is my nature to look out for my own interest. If it is ray interest to have a farm, it is my interest to take it away from my neighbour; if it is my interest to have a cloak, it is my interest also to steal it from a bath. This is the source of wars, seditions, tyrannies, plots. And again, how shall I any longer be able to perform my duty towards Zeus? For if I sustain injury and am unfortunate, he pays no heed to me. And then we hear men saying," What have I to do with him, if he is unable to help us ? ” And again, “ What have I to do with him, if he wills that I be in such a state as I am now r ” The next step is that I begin to hate him. Why, then, do we build temples to the gods, and make statues of them, as for evil spirits—for Zeus as for a god of Fever ?1 And how can he any longer be “ Saviour,” and “ Rain-bringer,” and “ Fruit-giver ? ” And, in truth, if we set the nature of the good somewhere in this sphere, all these things follow.·
What, then, shall we do?—This is a subject of enquiry for the man who truly philosophizes and is in travail of thought. Says such a man to himself, “ I do not now see what is the good and what is the evil; am I not mad ? ” Yes, but suppose I set the good somewhere here, among the tilings that the will controls, all men will laugh at me. Some white-haired old man with many a gold ring on his fingers
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Βακτυλίους Ζχων πολλούς, βίτα επισείσας τήν κεφαλήν ερεΐ ” άκουσόν μου, τεκνον' Βει μεν καί φιλοσοφεϊν, Βει Βε καί εγκέφαλον εχειν ταύτα
19	μωρά εστιν. συ “παρά των φιλοσόφων μανθάνεις συλλογισμόν, τί Βε σοι ττοιητεον εστίν, συ
20	κάλλιον οιΒας ή οι φιλόσοφοιί’ άνθρωπε, τί ουν μοι επιτιμας, ει οϊΒα; τού τω τω άνΒραπόΒω
21	τί εϊπω ; αν σιωπώ, ρήγνυται εκείνος, ως Βεϊ λέγειν ότι “ σύγγνωθί μοι ως τοις ερώσιν ούκ είμϊ εμαυτού, μαίνομαιγ’
κγ'. ΤΙρός ’Επίκουρον.
1	Επινοεί και Επίκουρος οτι φύσει εσμεν κοινωνικοί, ἀλλ’ άπαξ εν τω κελύφει θεις το αγαθόν
2	ημών ούκετι Βύναται άλλο ούΒεν είπεΐν. πάλιν γάρ εκείνου λίαν κρατεί, οτι ου Βει άπεσπασμόνον ούΒεν τής του αγαθού ουσίας ούτε θαυμάζειν οΰτ άποΒέχεσθαι* καί καλώς' αυτού κρατεί.
3	πώς ούν ετι κοινωνικοί1 εσμεν, οΐς μή φυσική εστι προς τἀ εγγονα φιλοστοργία ; Βία τί άπο-συμβουλεύεις τω σοφφ τεκνοτροφεΐν ; τί φοβή
4	μή Βία ταύτα εις λύπας εμπεση ; Βία γάρ τον ΜΟι/2 τον εσω τρεφόμενον εμπίπτει; τί ουν αύτω μέλει, αν ΜυίΒιον μικρόν εσω κατακλαίη
5	αυτού ; ἀλλ’ οιΒεν, οτι, αν άπαξ γενηται παιΒίον,
1 Wolf : ύπονοητικοΐ S.
* Bentley : μυν S and the editions.
1 The reference here is clearly to Mys (“Mouse”), a favourite slave of Epicurus,- who was brought up in his house, and took an active part in his philosophical studies,
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will come along, and then he will shake his head and say, “ Listen to me, my son ; one ought of course to philosophize, but one ought also to keep one’s head ; this is all nonsense. You learn a syllogism from the philosophers, but you know better than the philosophers what you ought to do.” Man, why, then, do you censure me, if I know ? What shall I say to this slave ? If I hold my peace, the fellow bursts with indignation. So I must say, “ Forgive me as you would lovers; I am not my own master ; I am mad.”
CHAPTER XXIII In answer to Epicurus
Even Epicurus understands that we are by nature social beings, but having once set our good in the husk which we wear, he cannot go on and say anything inconsistent with this. For, he next insists emphatically upon the principle that we ought neither to admire nor to accept anything that is detached from the nature of the good; and he is right in so doing. But how, then, can we still be social beings, if affection for our own children is not a natural sentiment? Why do you dissuade the wise man from bringing up children? Why are you afraid that sorrow will come to him on their account ? What, does sorrow come to him on account of his house-slave Mouse?1 Well, what does it matter to him if his little Mouse in his home begins to cry? Nay he knows, that if once a child is bom,
as Bentley saw (cf. Trans. Amer. PhUol. Assoc., LI1., 451). There is no evidence to support the common explanation that Epicurus had compared children to mice.
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ούκέτι εφ' ή μιν εστι μη arepyeiv μηδε φροντίζει»
6 επ' αν τω. δια τούτο φησιν ουδέ πολιτεύσεσθαι1 τον νουν εχοντα· οιδεν yap τινα δει ποιεϊν τον 7τολιτευόμενον επείτοι ει ως εν μυίαις μέλλεις
7	άναστρέφεσθαι, τί κωλύει; ἀλλ’ όμως2 είδώς ταύτα τόλμα λ^ειν οτι “μη άναιρώμεθα τέκνα." άλλα πρόβατον μεν ου κ απολείπει το αυτού eyyovov ούδε λύκος, άνθρωπος δ’ απολείπει ; τί
8	θέλεις ; μωρούς ημάς είναι ως τα πρόβατα ; ονδ' εκείνα απολείπει, θηριώδεις ως τούς λύκους;
9	ούδ’ εκείνοι άπολείπουσιν. άyε, τις δε σοι πείθεται ίδών παιδίον αυτού κλαΐον επϊ την yήν
10	πεπτωκός ; iya) μεν οίμαι ότι ει καί εμαντεύσατο η μητηρ σου καί ό πατήρ, ότι μέλλεις ταύτα λέyειv, ούκ αν σε ερριψαν.
κδ'. Πως προς τ ας περιστάσεις ay ωνιστέον ;
1	Αι περιστάσεις είσϊν αι τούς άνδρας δεικνύον-σαι. λοιπόν όταν έμπέση περίστασις, μέμνησο οτι ό θεός σε ως άλείπτης τραχεΐ νεανίσκφ συμβέ-
2	βληκεν.Ζ—"Ινα τί; φησίν.—"Ινα Όλυμπιονίκης
ykvrp δίχα δ’ ίδρώτος ου yiyνεται.	εμοι μεν
ονδεις δοκεΐ κρείσσονα έσχηκεναι περίστασιν ης σύ εσχηκας, αν θέλης ως άθλητης νεανίσκω χρήσθαι.
1	Upton (after Schegk): τοΚηίΰσασθαι S.
2	Kronenberg : & μη S.	3 Wolf: βΐβ\νitv S.
1 Since flies have no social organization or relationships, and there is nothing to compel one to live like a man, and not like an unsocial animal, except one’s own sense of fitness of things.
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it is no longer in our power not to love it or to care for it. For the same reason Epicurus says that a man of sense does not engage in politics either; for he knows what the man who engages in politics has to do—since, of course, if you are going to live among men as though you were a fly among flies,1 what is to hindev you? Yet, despite the fact that he knows this, he still has the audacity to sav, “ Let us not bring up children.” But a sheep does not abandon its own offspring, nor a wolf; and yet does a man abandon his ? What do you wish us to do? Would you have us be foolish as sheep? But even they do not desert their offspring. Would you have us be fierce as wolves ? But even they do not desert their offspring. Come now, who follows your advice when he sees his child fallen on the ground and crying? Why, in my opinion, your mother and your father, even if they had divined that you were going to say such things, >vouId not have exposed you!
CHAPTER XXIV
How should we struggle against difficulties ?
Ιτ is difficulties that show what men are. Consequently, when a difficulty befalls, remember that God, like a physical trainer, has matched you with a	young man. What for? some one says.
So that you may become an Olympic victor; but that cannot be done without sweat. To my way of thinking no one has got a finer difficulty than the one which }’ou have got, if only you are willing to make use of it as an athlete makes use of a young
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3	καί νυν ημείς ye εις την ’Ρώμην κατάσκοπον πέμπομεν. ούΒεϊς 8ε Βειλον κατάσκοπον πέμπει, ιν, αν μόνον άκούση ψόφου καί σκιάν ποθεν ϊΒη, τρέχων έλθη τετ αραγμένος καί λέγων ηΒη παρειναι
4	τους πολεμίους, όντως νυν καί συ αν ελθών ήμϊν εΐπης “φοβερά τα εν 'Ρώμ^ πράγματα, Βεινόν ἐστι θάνατος, 8εινόν εστι φυyή, Seivov λοιΒορία, Βεινον
5	πενία· φeύyeτε άν8ρες, πάρεισιν οι πολέμιοι,” έροΰμέν σοι “ άπελθε, σεαυτω μαντεύου' ημείς τούτο μόνον ημάρτομεν, ότι τοιοΰτον κατάσκοπον επέμπομεν."
6	Προ σου κατάσκοπος αποστολείς Διογένης άλλα ημίν άπηγγελκεν. λέyει οτ ι ό θάνατος ούκ εστ ι κακόν, ού8έ yap αισχρόν' λέγει οτι άΒοξία
7	ψόφος εστί μαινομένων ανθρώπων, οΐα Βέ περί πόνου, οΐα δε περί ήΒονης, οΐα περί πενίας εϊρηκεν οντος ό κατάσκοπος, τό 8έ γυμνήτεύειν 1 λέγει οτι κρείσσον εστι πάσης περιπορφύρου' το δ’ επ' άστρώτω πέΒω καθεύΒειν λέγει οτι μαλακωτάτη
8	κοίτη εστίν. καί άπόΒειξιν φέρει περί εκάστου το θάρσος το αυτού, την αταραξίαν, την ελευθερίαν, εϊτα και το σωμάτιον στιλβον και συνε-
9	στραμμένον. “ ούΒεϊς," φησίν, “ πολέμιος εγγύς εστ ιν πάντα είρηνης γέμειπώς, ώ Διόγενες ; “ ίΒον,” φησίν, “ μη τι βέβλημαί, μη τι τέτρωμαι,
10	μη τινα πέφενγα ; ” τούτ' εστ ιν οΐος 8εΐ κατάσκοπος, συ δ’ ημίν ελθών άλλα εξ άλλων λέγεις.
1 Bentley: -γνμνάσιον elvat S: γυμι/hv elvat s.
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man to wrestle with. And now we are sending you to Rome as a scout, to spy out the land.1 But no one sends a coward as a scout, that, if he merely hears a noise and sees a shadow anywhere, he may come running back in terror and report “ The enemy is already upon us.” So now also, if you should come and tell us, “The state of things at Rome is fearful; terrible is death, terrible is exile, terrible is reviling, terrible is poverty; flee, sirs, the enemy is upon us ! ” we shall say to you, “ Away, prophesy to yourself! Our one mistake was that we sent a man like you as a scout.”
Diogenes, who before you was sent forth as a scout, has brought us back a different report. He says, "Death is not an evil, since it is not dishonourable”; he says, "111 repute is a noise made by madmen.” And what a report this scout has made us about toil and about pleasure and about poverty! He says, “To be naked is better than any scarlet robe; and to sleep on the bare ground,” he says, "is the softest couch.” And he offers as a proof of each statement his own courage, his tranquillity, his freedom, and finally his body, radiant with health and hardened. “ There is no enemy near,” says he; “all is full of peace.” How so, Diogenes? “ Why, look! ” says he, “ I have not been struck with any missile, have I, or received any wound ? I have not fled from anyone, have I?” This is what it means to be a proper scout, but you return and tell us one thing after another. Will you not
1 Domitian had banished the philosophers from Rome; the young man is, therefore, being sent from Nieopolis to learn what is going on there that might be of interest to the cause of philosophy.
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ούκ άπελεύση πάλιν και οψει ακριβέστερου δίχα της δειλίας ;
11	Τί ουν ποιήσω ;—Τί ποιείς, εκ πλοίον όταν εξίης; μή τι το πηδάλιου αίρεις, μή τι τ ας κωπας ; τί ουν αίρεις ; τα σά, την λήκυθον, την πήραν, και νυν αν ης μεμνημένος των σών,
12	ουδέποτε των άλλοτρίων άντιποιήση. λέγει σοι “ θές την πλατύσημον" ιδού στενδσημος. “ θές και ταύτην" ιδού Ι μάτιον μόνον. ”θές το [μάτιον''
13	ιδού 'γυμνός. “ άλλα φθόνον μοι κινείς." λάβε τοίνυν ολον το σωμάτων, ω δύναμαι ριψαι το
14	σωμάτων, ετι τούτον φοβούμαι ; άλλα κληρονόμον μ ούκ άπολείψει. τί ουν; επελαθόμην ότι τούτων ουδέ ν εμον ήν; πως ουν έμά αυτά λέγομεν; ως τον κράβαττον εν τω πανδοκείω. αν ουν ό πανδοκεύς άποθανών άπολίπη σοι τούς κραβάττους· αν δ’ άλλω, εκείνος εξει, σύ δ' άλλον
15	ζητήσεις' αν ουν μή ευρης, χαμαί κοιμήση μόνον θαρρών και ρεγκών καί μεμνημενος ότι εν τοις πλουσίοις καί βασιλεύσι και τυράννοις αι τραγω-δίαι τόπον εχουσιν, ούδείς δε πένης τραγωδίαν
16	συμπληροΐ ει μή ως χορευτής, οι δε βασιλείς άρχονται μεν απ' αγαθών
στέψατε δώματα' ειτα περ'ι τρίτον ή τέταρτον μέρος'
ίώ Κ.ιθαιρών, τί μ' εδέχου ; * *
1 The reference must be to the Emperor Domitian, but Epictetus discreetly uses no name.
* Worn by senators.	3 Worn by knights.
* Worn by ordinary citizens.	4 From an unknown play. 154
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go away again and observe more accurately, without this cowardice ?
What am I to do, then ?—What do you do when you disembark from a ship? You do not pick up the rudder, do you, or the oars ? What do you pick up, then? Your own luggage, your oil-flask, jour wallet. So now, if you are mindful of what is your own property, you will never lay claim to that which is another’s. He1 says to you, “ Lay aside your broad scarlet hem ”2 Behold, the narrow hem.3 “Lay aside this also.” Behold, the plain toga.4 “ Lay aside your toga.” Behold, I am naked. “ But you arouse my envy.” Well, then, take the whole of my paltry body. Do I any longer fear the man to whom I can throw my body ? But he will not leave me as his heir. \Vhat then? Did I forget that none of these things is my own? How, then, do we call them “my own”? Merely as we call the bed in the inn “my own.” If, then, the inn keeper dies and leaves you the beds, you will have them; but if he leaves them to someone else, he will have them, and you will look for another bed. If, then, you do not find one, you will have to sleep on the ground; only do so with good courage, snoring and remembering that tragedies find a place among the rich and among kings and tyrants, but no poor man fills a tragic role except as a member of the chorus. Now the kings commence in a state of prosperity:
“ Hang the palace with garlands ” ; 5 then, about the third or fourth act, comes—
“ Alas, Citliaeron, why didst thou receive me ? ” 6
* Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 1390. Cithaeron was the mountain on which the infant Oedipu9 had been exposed to die.
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17	άνδράποδον, που οι στέφανοί, που το διάδημα ;
18	ούδέν σε ώφεΧούσιν οι δορυφόροι; όταν ούν εκείνων τινι προσίης, τούτων μεμνησο, οτι τραγωδω προσ-έρχη, ου τω υποκριτή, ἀλλ’ αύτω τω Οίδίποδι.
19	“ άλλα μακάριος ό δείνα' μετά ποΧΧών yap περιπάτει” Kayo) συyκaτaτάττω εμαυτόν συν τοϊς ποΧΧοΐς καί μετά ποΧΧών περιπατώ, το δε
20	κεφάΧαιον μεμνησο οτι η θύρα ηνοικται. μη yivov των παιδιών δειΧοτερος, ἀλλ’ ως εκείνα, όταν αύτοις μη άρεσκη το πρ^μα, Xέyει “ ούκέτι παίξω,” καί συ, όταν σοι φαίνηταί τινα είναι τοιαύτα, είπών “ ούκέτι παίξω,” άπαΧΧάσσου, μένων δε μη Θρηνεί.
κε'. ΓΤ/309 το αυτό.
1	E ι ταύτα άΧηθή έστι καί μη βΧακεύομεν μηδ’ ύποκρινόμεθα οτ ι το ayaOov τού ανθρώπου εν προαιρέσει καί τό κακόν, τά δ' ά,ΧΧα πάντα ούδεν προς ημάς, τί ετι ταρασσόμεθα, τί ετι φοβούμεθα;
2	περί α εσπουδάκαμεν, τούτων εξουσίαν ούδείς εχει* ών εξουσίαν οι άΧΧοι εχουσιν, τούτων ούκ επι-
3	στρεφόμεθα. ποιον ετι πpάypuι εχομεν ;—Άλλα έντειΧαί μοι.—Τί σοι εντείΧωμαι; ό Ζεύς σοι ούκ εντέταΧται ; ού δέδωκέν σοι τά μεν σά άκώΧυτα καί άπαραπόδιστα, τά δε μη σά κωΧυτά καί
4	παραποδιστά; τινα ούν εντοΧην εχων εκεΐθεν 1
1 That is, rules of conduct which will guide the inquirer in dealing with these two classes of things.
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Slave, where are your crowns, where your diadem ? Do your guards avail you not at all ? When, therefore, you approach one of those great men, remember all this—that you are approaching a tragic character, not the actor, but Oedipus himself. “Nay, but so-and-so is blessed; for he has many companions to walk with.” So have I; I fall in line with the multitude and have many companions to walk with. But, to sum it all up: remember that the door has been thrown open. Do not become a greater coward than the children, but just as they say, “I won't play any longer,” when the thing does not please them, so do you also, when things seem to you to have reached that stage, merely say, “ I won’t play any longer,” and take your departure ; but if you stay, stop lamenting.
CHAPTER XXV
Upon the same theme
If all this is true and we are not silly nor merely playing a part when we say, “ Man’s good and man’s evil lies in moral choice, and all other things are nothing to us,” why are we still distressed and afraid ? Over the things that we seriously care for no one has authority; and the things over which other men have authority do not concern us. What kind of thing have we left to discuss ?—“ Nay, give me directions.” 1—What directions shall I give you ? Has not Zeus given you directions? Has he not given you that which is your own, unhindered and unrestrained, while that which is not your own is subject to hindrance and restraint? What direc-
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έλήλυθας, ποιον Βιάταγμα ; τ α σα τηρεί εκ παντός τρόπου, των άλλοτρίων μη εφίεσο. το πιστόν σόν, τό αιΒήμον σόν1 τις οΰν άφελέσθαι Βύναταί σου ταύτα ; τις κωλύσει χρησθαι αύτοΐς άλλος ει μη σύ ; συ δβ πως ; όταν περί τα μη σαυτου
5	σπουΒάσης, τα σαυτου άπώλεσας. τοιαύτας εχων ύποθι']κας και εντολάς παρά του Αιός ποιας έτι παρ’ εμού θέλεις ; κρείσσων εϊμΐ εκείνου, άξιο-
6	πιστότερος; αλλά ταύτας τηρών άλλων τινων προσΒέη ; ἀλλ’ εκείνος ούκ εντέταΧται ταΰτα ; φέρε τ ας προλήψεις, φέρε τ ας άποΒείξεις τ ας των φιλοσόφων, φέρε α πολλάκις ηκουσας, φέρε δ’ α ειπας αυτός, φέρε α άνέγνως, φέρε α έμελέτησας.
7	Χίέχρις ουν τίνος ταΰτα τηρεΐν καλώς έχει και
8	την παιΒιάν μη λύειν ; μέχρις αν κομψώς Βιεξά-
•γηται.	εν Χατορναλίοις λέλογχεν βασιλεύς·
έΒοξε γάρ παϊξαι ταύτην την παιΒιάν. προστάσσει “ σύ πιε, σύ κέρασον, σύ ασον, σύ απεΧθε, σύ ελθέ.” υπακούω, ΐνα μη παρ' εμέ Χύηται ή παιΒιά.
9	“ἀλλά σύ υπολάμβανε οτι εν κακοίς ει” ούχ υπολαμβάνω' καλ τις μ αναγκάσει ύπολαμβά-
10	νειν ; πάλιν συνεθέμεθα παΐξαι τα περί 'Αγαμέ μνο να και ΆχιΧλέα. καταταγεις ’Αγαμέμνων λέγει μοι “ πορεύου προς τον ΆχιΧλέα καί
11	άπόσπασοντην'βρισηίΒα.” πορεύομαι. “ερχου.” έρχομαι, ως γάρ επί των υποθετικών λόγων
1 Τb αΐδνμον σόν supplied by Upton from his ‘ codex.’
1 The idea seems to be that all these preconceptions, demonstrations, etc., will be found to be based upon the “ promptings and directions” of Zeus.
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tionSj then, did you bring with you when you came from him into this world, what kind of an order ? Guard by every means that which is your own, but do not grasp at that which is another’s. Your faithfulness is your own, your self-respect is your own ; who, then, can take these things from you ? Who but yourself will prevent you from using them ? But you, how do you act? When you seek earnestly that which is not your own, you lose that which is your own. Since you have such promptings and directions from Zeus, what kind do you still want from me? Am I greater than he, or more trustworthy? But if you keep these commands of his, do you need any others besides? But has he not given you these directions? Produce your preconceptions, produce the demonstrations of the philosophers, produce what you have often heard, and produce what you have said yourself, produce what you have read, produce what you have practised.1
How long, then, is it well to keep these precepts and not to break up the game ? As long as it is played pleasantly. At the Saturnalia a king is chosen by lot; for it has been decided to play this game. The king gives his commands : “You drink, you mix wine, you sing, you go, you come.” I obey, so as not to be the one to break up the game. “ Come, suppose that you are in an evil plight.” I do not so suppose ; and who is there to compel me so to suppose ? Again, we have agreed to play the story of Agamemnon and Achilles. The one who has been appointed to play the part of Agamemnon says to me, “ Go to Achilles, and drag away Briseis.” 1 go. He says, “Come,” and I come. For as we
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άναστρεφόμεθα, ούτως δει καί hτι του βίου. “έστω νύξέστω- “τί ouz> ,· ημέρα ἐστίν;”
12	οὅ* ελαβον yap ύπόθεσιν του νύκτα είναι. “ έστω σε ύπολαμβάνειν δτι νύξ εστιν." έστω, “ἀλλά
13	καί ύπόλαβε οτι νύξ εστιν." ou/c ακολουθεί τί) υποθέσει, ούτως καί ενταύθα. “ ἐστω σε δυστυχήέστω. “ ἀρ’ ούν ατυχής ει; ” ι/αί. “ τί οδι/ ; κακοδαιμονεΐς ; ” ναί. “ ἀλλά /και ύπόλαβε οτι εν κακοΐς ει." ούκ ακολουθεί τή υποθέσει· και άλλος με κωλύει.
14	Μίχρι πόσου ούν ύπακουστέον τοΐς τοιούτοις ; μέχρις αν ου λυσιτελή, τούτο δ’ εστιν μέχρις αν
15	ου σωζω το πρέπον και κατάλληλον, λοιπόν οι μέν είσι κακαύστηροι1 και κακοστόμαχοι και λέγουσιν “ εγώ ου δύναμαι παρά τούτω Βειπνεΐν, Χν αυτού ανέχομαι καθ' ημέραν διηγουμένου, πως εν Μυσία επολέμησεν. ' διηγησάμην σοι, αδελφέ, πώς επί τον λόφον άνέβην πάλιν άρχομαι
16	πολιορκεΐσθαιάλλος λέγει “εγώ δειπνήσαι θέλω μάλλον καί άκούειν αυτού οσα θέλει ἀδολε-
17	σχούντοςκαί σύ σύγκρινε ταύτας τάς αξίας' μόνον μηδέν β αρούμένος ποιεί, μή θλιβόμενος μηδ' ύπόλαμβάνων εν κακοΐς είναι* τούτο γάρ ούδείς σε
18	αναγκάζει, καπνόν πεποίηκεν εν τ ψ οίκήματι ;
1 Wendland: καταύστηροι S. 1 * 3
1 That is, we accept our hypothesis as long as we can do so in reason ; so in life we must be guided by reason.
* A reverent form of reference to Zeus. See also I. 30, 1.
3 The course of argument seems to be: I can assume that it is night and reason in a manner consistent with that assumption ; but if it really is day, I cannot assume that it
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behave in the matter of hypothetical proposals, so we ought to behave in life also.1 “ Let it be night.” So be it. “What then? Is it day?” No, for I have accepted the assumption that it is night. “ Let us suppose that you assume it to be night” So be it. “ But go on and assume that it is night.” That is not consistent with the hypothesis. So also in the present case. “ Let us suppose that you are unhappy.” So be it. “Are you, then, unfortunate?” Yes. “ What then? Are you troubled with ill-fortune? ” Yes. “But go on and assume that you are in a wretched plight.” That is not consistent with the hypothesis; moreover, there is Another2 who forbids me so to think.3
How long, then, should we obey such commands ? As long as it is beneficial, and that means, as long as I preserve what is becoming and consistent. Further, some men are unduly crabbed and have too sharp tongues and say, " I cannot dine at this fellow’s house, where I have to put up with his telling every day how he fought in Moesia: ‘ I have told you, brother, how I climbed up to the crest of the hill; well now, I begin to be besieged again.’ ” But another says, "I would rather dine and hear him babble all he pleases.” And it is for jou to compare these estimates; only do nothing as one burdened, or afflicted, or thinking that he is in a wretched plight; for no one forces you to this. Has some one made a smoke in the house ? If he
really is night, for that is no longer a mere hypothesis, but the statement of a falsehood. I simply “ play the game ” as loDg as we are dealing irith hypotheses, but most “break up the game ” if required to make a false statement about actual facts.
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αν μέτρων, μένω' αν Χίαν ποΧύν, £ξερχομαι. τούτου yap μεμνησθαι καί κρατέω, ὅτι η θύρα ηνοι-
19	κται. άΧΧα “ μη οϊκ€ΐ £ν ΝικοπόΧει.” ούκ οίκώ. “ μηδ’ £ν Άθήναις.” ούδ’ £ν Αθήνας. “ μηδ’ £ν
20	'Υωμη.” ούδ’£ν'Ρώμη. “ £νΥυάροΐς οΐκει.” οίκώ. άΧΧα ποΧύς μοι καπνός φαίνεται το £ν Υυάροις οικεϊν. αποχωρώ, οπού μ’ ούδεις κωΧύσει οίκείν·
21	£ κείνη yap ή οϊκησις παντι ήνοικται. και το τεΧευ-ταϊον χιτωνάριον, τοντ εστι το σωμάτων, τούτου
22	ανωτέρω ούδενι ούδεν εις £με εζεστιν. διά τούτο ό Αημητριός είπεν τω Νερωνι “ άπειΧείς μοι
23	θάνατον, σοι δ’ η φύσις.” αν δε το σωμάτων θαυμάσω, δοΰλον £μαυτον παραδεδωκα’ αν το
24	κτησείδιον, δούΧον. ευθύς yap αυτός κατ’ £μαντού δηΧώ, τινι άΧωτός είμι. ως 6 όφις £άν συσπα την κεφαΧην, Xiyw “ £κεϊνο αυτού τύπτε δ φυΧάσσει.” και συ yίyvωσκε, οτι δ αν φυΧάσσειν £θεΧης, κατ
25	£κεϊνο £πιβήσεταί σοι ό κύριος, τούτων μεμνη-μενος τινα ετι κοΧακεύσεις ή φοβηση ;
26	Άλλα θεΧω καθησθαι δπου οι συyκXητικoί.— (Ορας ὅτι συ σαυτω στενοχώριαν παρέχεις, σύ
27	σαυτδν θΧίβεις;—Πώς ούν ἄλλως θεωρήσω καΧώς εν τω άμφιθεάτρω ;—Ανθρωπε, και μη θεωρεί και ου μη ΘΧιβης. τί π ρ άyματ α εχεις ; η μικρόν εκδεξαι και άχθείσης της θεωρίας κάθισον εις τούς των συyκXητικώv τοπους και 1 2
1	Α small island off Attica in the Aegean, used as a place of exile during the Empire. The ordinary form is Tvapos.
2	He refers to the grave.
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has made a moderate amount of smoke I shall stay; if too much, I	go	outside.	For one	ought to
remember and hold	fast to	this, that	the door
stands open. But some one says, “ Do not dwell in Nicopolis.” I agree not to dwell there. “Nor in Athens.” I agree not to dwell in Athens, either, “Nor in Rome.”	1	agree not	to dwell	in Rome,
either. “ Dwell	in	Gyara.”1	I agree	to dwell
there. But to dwell in Gyara seems to me to be like a great quantity of smoke in the house. I leave for a place where no one will prevent me from dwelling; for that dwelling-place stands open to every man.2 And as for the last inner tunic, that is, my paltry body, beyond that no one has any authority over me. That is why Demetrius said to Nero, “You threaten me with death, but nature threatens you.” If I admire my paltry body, I have given myself away as a slave ; if I admire my paltry property, I have given myself away as a slave; for at once I show thereby to my own hurt what I can be caught with. Just as when the snake draws in his head, I say, “ Strike that part of him which he is protecting ” ; so do you be assured that your master will attack you at that point which you particularly wish to protect. If you remember all this, whom will you flatter or fear any more ?
But I wish to sit where the senators do.—Do you realize that you are making dose quarters for yourself, that you are crowding yourself?—How else, then, shall I have a good view in the amphitheatre ?—Man, do not become spectator and you will not be crowded. Why do you make trouble for yourself? Or else wait a little while, and when the show is over sit down among the seats
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28	ήΧιάζου. καθόΧου yap εκείνου μεμνησο, οτι εαυτούς ΘΧίβομεν, εαυτούς στενόχωρου μεν, τ ούτ εστιν τα δόγματα ημάς ΘΧίβει καί στενοχωρεΐ.
29	επεί τί εστιν αύτο το ΧοιΒορεϊσθαι ; τταραστάς Χίθον ΧοιΒόρεί' και τί ποιήσεις ; αν ου ν τις ως Χίθος άκούη, τί οφεΧος τω ΧοιΒοροΰντί; αν Β’ εχη την ασθένειαν τού ΧοιΒορουμένου 6 ΧοιΒορών
30	επιβάθραν, τότε άνύει τι. “ περίσχισον αυτόν." τί Χ^εις αυτόν ; το ϊμάτιον Χάβε, περίσχισον.
31	“ ύβριν σοι πεποίηκα." καΧώς σοι ykvoiTo. ταύ-τ α εμεΧετα Σωκράτης, Βία τούτο εν ζχων προσώπον αει ΒιετέΧει. ημείς Βε θεΧομεν πάντα μάΧΧον άσκεΐν καί μεΧετάν η όπως άπαραπό-
32	Βιστοι και εΧεύθεροι εσόμεθα. “ παράΒοξα Χε-ηουσιν οι φίΧόσοφοι.” εν Βε ταΐς αΧΧαις τεχναις ούκ εστι παράΒοξα ; καί τί παραΒοξότερόν εστιν η κεντεΐν τινος τον όφθαΧμόν, ϊνα ϊΒη ; ει τις σπείρω των Ιατρικών τούτο ειπεν, ούκ αν /care-
33	yeXa τού Xέyovτoς ; τί ούν θαυμαστόν ει και εν φιΧοσοφία ποΧΧά των άΧηθών παράΒοξα φαίνεται τοϊς άπείροις;
κς. Τις ό βιωτικος νόμος ;
1	,Avayιyvώσκovτoς Βε τούς υποθετικούς εφη· Νόμος υποθετικός εστ ι και οντος το άκόΧουθον τη ύποθεσει παραΒεχεσθαι. ποΧύ πρότερον Βε 1
1 One of the typical forms of argumentation upon which the Stoic3 laid great stress. The subject is treated at considerable length in I. 7.
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of the senators and sun yourself. For in general remember this—that we crowd ourselves, we make close quarters for ourselves, that is to say, the decisions of our will crowd us and make us close quarters. Why, what is this matter of being reviled ? Take your stand by a stone and revile it; and what effect will you produce ? If, then, a man listens like a stone, what profit is there to the reviler? But if the reviler has the weakness of the reviled as a point of vantage, then he does accomplish something. “ Strip him.” Why do you say ‘ him ’ ? Take his cloak and strip that off. “ I have outraged you.” Much good may it do you ! This is what Socrates practised, and that is why he always wore the same expression on his face. But we prefer to practise and rehearse anything rather than how to be untrammelled and free. “The philosophers talk paradoxes,” you say. But are there not paradoxes in the other arts ? And what is more paradoxical than to lance a man in the eye in order that he may see? If anyone said this to a man who was inexperienced in the art of surgery, would he not laugh at the speaker ? What is there to be surprised at, then, if in philosophy also many things which are true appear paradoxical to the inexperienced ?
%
CHAPTER XXVI What is the rule of life ?
As some one was reading the hypothetical arguments,1 Epictetus said, This also is a law governing hypotheses—that we must accept what the hypothesis or premiss demands. But much more important is
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νόμος βιωτικός έστιν οντος το άκόΧουθον τί)
2	φύσει πράττειν. εί yap έπι ττάσης ύΧης και 7τερι-στάσεως βουΧόμεθα τηρήσαι το κατάφύσιν, δήΧον οτι εν παντϊ στοχαστέον του μήτε το άκόΧουθον ημάς εκφυηεΐν μήτε παραδέξασθαι το μαχόμενον.
3	πρώτον ου ν επί της θεωρίας ηυμνάζουσιν ημάς οι φιΧόσοφοι οπού ραον, εΐτα ούτως ειτι τα χαΧεπώτερα άηουσιν· ενταύθα yap ούδέν εστι τό άνθεΧκον ως προς τό άκοΧουθήσαι τοΐς διδασκο-μένοις,επϊ δε των βιωτικών ποΧΧά τα περισπώντα.
4	yεXoΐoς ου ν ό Χεηων πρώτον βούΧεσθαι επ’ εκείνων ου yap ρόδιον άρχεσθαι από τών χαΧεπω-
5	τ όρων, και τούτον άπoXoyισμόv εδει φέρειν προς τούς yovεΐς τούς άyavaκτoύvτaς επι τω φιΧοσοφεΐν τα τέκνα. " ούκούν αμαρτάνω, πάτερ, και ούκ οιδα τό επιβάΧΧον έμαυτώ καλ προσήκον ει μεν ουδέ μαθητόν έστιν ουδέ διδακτόν, τί μοι iyκaXεϊς; ει δέ διδακτόν, δίδασκε' ει δέ σύ μή δύνασαι, άφες με μαθεϊν παρά τών Xεyόvτωv είδέναι.
6	επεϊ τί δοκεΐς ; οτι θέλων περιπίπτω κακω καί άπoτυyχάvω του aya0ov ; μή yένοιτο. τί συν
7	εστι τό αίτιον του άμαρτάνειν με ; ή ayvoia. ου θέΧεις ούν άποθώμαι την ayvoiav ; τινα πώποτε όpyή εδίδαξε τα κυβερνητικά, τα μουσικά ; τα βιωτικά ούν διά την opy^v σου δοκεΐς· οτι μαθήσομαι;”
8	Ταΰτα έκείνω μόνω Xiyειν έξεστι τω τοιαύτην
9	έπιβοΧήν ενηνοχότι. ει δέ τις μόνον επιδείκνυα θ αι θέΧων εν συμπόσια» οτι οΐδεν τούς υποθετικούς avayiyvooa^i ταύτα καϊ προσέρχεται
ιόό
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the following law of life—that we must do what nature demands. For if we wish in every matter and circumstance to observe what is in accordance with nature, it is manifest that in everything we should make it our aim neither to avoid that which nature demands, nor to accept that which is in conflict with nature. The philosophers, therefore, exercise us first in the theory where there is less difficulty, and then after that lead us to the more difficult matters; for in theory there is nothing which holds us back from following what we are taught, but in the affairs of life there are many things which draw us away. He is ridiculous, then, who says that he wishes to begin with the latter; for it is not easy to begin with the more difficult things. And this is the defence that we ought to present to such parents as are angry because their children study philosophy. “Very well then, father, I go astray, not knowing what is incumbent upon me or what my duty is. Now if this is a thing that can neither be taught nor learned, why do you reproach me? But if it can be taught* teach me; and if you cannot do this, allow me to learn from those who profess to know. Really, what is your idea? That I intentionally fall into evil and miss the good ? Far from it! What, then, is the cause of my going astray? Ignorance. Very well, do you not want me to put away my ignorance ? Whom did anger ever teach the art of steering, or music ? Do you think, then, that your anger will make me learn the art of living?”
Only he can so speak who has applied himself to philosophy in such a spirit. But if a man reads upon the subject and resorts to the philosophers merely because he wants to make a display at a
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τοίς φιλοσόφοις, οντος άλλο τι πράσσει ή ΐνα αυτόν συγκλητικός παρακατακείμενος θαυμάση ;
10	εκεί γάρ τω οντι αι μεγάλαι ύλαί είσι καί οι ενθάδε 7τλούτοι εκεί παίγνια δοκούσιν. διά τούτο εκεί δύσκολου κρατήσαι των αυτού φαντασιών,
11	ὅπου τα εκσείοντα1 μεγάλα. εγώ τινα οιδα κλαίοντα Έπαφροδίτου των γονάτων άτττόμενον και λέγοντα ταλαιπωρεΐν- άττολελεϊφθαι γάρ αν τω μηδέν, ει μη εκατόν ττεντήκοντα μυριάδας.
12	τί ούν 6 Έπαφρόδιτος ; κατεγελασεν ως υμείς ; οΰ’ ἀλλ’ επιθαυμάσας λεγει “ τ άλας, ττώς ούν εσιώπας, ττώς εκαρτέρεις
13	Ταράξας2 δε τον αναγιγνώσκοντά τούς υποθετικούς καί γελάσαντος τον ύποθεμενου αύτφ την άνάγνωσιν Σεαυτού, εφη, καταγελάς· ου προεγύ-μνασας τον νεανίσκον ονδ’ εγνως ει δύναται τού-τοις 7ταρακολουθεΐν, ἀλλ’ ως αναγνώστη αύτώ
14	χρη.ζ τί ούν, εφη, μη4 δυναμενη διάνοια συμ-πεπλεγ μενού επικρίσει παρακολουθεΐν έπαινον πιστεύομεν, ψόγον πιστεύομεν, επίκρισιν περί των καλώς ή κακώς γινομένων ; καν τινα κακώς λεγη, ούτος επιστρεφεται, καν επαινή τινα, ε π αίρεται ; εν τοΐς ούτως μικροΐς μη εύρίσκων το
15	εξής; αυτή ούν αρχή του φιλοσοφειν, αϊσθησις τού ίδιου ηγεμονικού πώς εχει· μετά γάρ το
1 Schweighauser: έ/cei όντα S. * * Schenkl: . . ρίζας S.
8 Upton: χρα S.	4 Schweighauser: τηι S.
1 i.e., in the simple life of Nicopolis it is easy to use philosophic doctrines to live by; in Rome the temptation is strong to use them for achieving social distinction.
* That is, the reason ; compare note on I. 15, 4.
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banquet of his knowledge of hypothetical arguments, what else is he doing but trying to win the admiration of some senator sitting by his side? For there in Rome are found in truth the great resources, while the riches of Nicopolis look to them like mere child’s-play.1 Hence it is difficult there for a man to control his own external impressions, since the distracting influences at Rome are great. I know a certain man who clung in tears to the knees of Epaphroditus and said that he -was in misery; for he had nothing left but a million and a half sesterces. What, then, did Epaphroditus do? Did he laugh at him as you are laughing? No; he only said, in a tone of amazement, “ Poor man, how, then, did you manage to keep silence ? How did you endure it? ” Once when he had disconcerted the student who was reading the hypothetical arguments, and the one who had set the other the passage to read laughed at him, Epictetus said to the latter, “ You are laughing at yourself. You did not give the young man a preliminary training, nor discover whether he was able to follow these arguments, but you treat him merely as a reader. Why is it, then/’ he added, “that to a mind unable to follow a judgement upon a complex argument we entrust the assigning of praise or blame, or the passing of a judgement upon what is done well or ill ? If such a person speaks ill of another, does the man in question pay any attention to him, or if he praises another, is the latter elated ? when the one who is dispensing praise or blame is unable, in tnatters as trivial as these, to find the logical consequence ? This, then, is a starting point in philosophy—a perception of the state of one’s own governing principle2; for when once a man realizes
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γνώναι οτι ασθενών ούκ ετι θεΧήσει χρήσθαι
16	αύτω ττ ρος τα μεγάΧα. νυν δε μη δυνάμενοί τινες τον ψωμόν καταπίνειν σύνταξιν άγορά-σαντες επιβάΧΧονται έσθίειν. δια τούτο έμούσιν η άπεπτούσιν είτα στρόφοι καί κατάρροιαι καί
17	πυρετοί. εδει δ’ έφιστάνειν, ε'ι δύνανται. ἀλλ’ εν μεν θεωρία ρόδιον έξεΧέγξαι τον ούκ είδότα, εν δε τοΐς κατο, τον βίον ούτε παρέχει εαυτόν
18	τις εΧέγχω τον τ έξεΧέγξαντα μισοϋμεν. ό δε Σωκράτης εΧεγεν ανεξέταστου βίον μη ζην.
κζ’. ΪΙοσαχως αι φαντασίαι γίνονται καί τινα πρόχειρα προς αύτάς1 βοηθήματα παρασκευαστέον ;
Ι Ύετραχώς αι φαντασίαι γίνονται ή μιν η γάρ εστι τινα καί ούτως φαίνεται ή ούκ οντα ουδέ φαίνεται οτι εστιν ή εστ ι καί ου φαίνεται ή ούκ εστ ι
2	καί φαίνεται. Χοιπον εν πάσι τούτοις εύστοχείν εργον έστί τού πεπαιδευμένου, ό τι δ’ αν ή το ΘΧΐβον, έκείνω δει προσάγειν την βοήθειαν, ει σοφίσματα ημάς Πυρρωνεια καί Ακαδημαϊκά τα ΘΧίβοντά εστιν, εκείνοις προσάγωμεν την
3	βοήθειαν' ει αι των πραγμάτων πιθανότητες, καθ' ας φαίνεται τινα αγαθά ούκ οντα, εκεΐ την βοήθειαν ζητωμεν ει έθος έστί τό ΘΧΪβον, προς
1 Meibom (after Wolf): αΰτα S.
1 cf. Plato, Apology, 38 A: έ δί άνφ'ταο-τοϊ βίοι ου βιωrbi
άνθρωπψ.
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that it is weak, he will no longer wish to employ it upon great matters. But as it is, some ivho are unable to swallow the morsel buy a whole treatise and set to work to eat that. Consequently they throw up, or have indigestion ; after that come colics and fluxes and fevers. But they ought first to have considered whether they have the requisite capacity. However, in a matter of theory it is easy enough to confute the man who does not know, but in the affairs of life a man does not submit himself to confutation, and we hate the person who has confuted us. But Socrates used to tell us not to live a life unsubjected to examination.1
CHAPTER XXVII.
In how many ways do the external impressions arise, and what aids should we have ready at hand to deal with them ?
The external impressions come to us in four ways; for either things are, and seem so to be ; or they are not, and do not seem to be, either; or they are, and do not seem to be ; or they are not, and vet seem to be. Consequently, in all these cases it is the business of the educated man to hit the mark. But whatever be the thing that distresses us, against that we ought to bring up our reinforcements. If the things that distress us are sophisms of Pyrrho and the Academy, let us bring up our reinforcements against them; if they are the plausibilities of things, whereby we are led to think that certain things are good when they are not, let us seek reinforcements at that point; if the thing that distresses us is a habit,
*7*
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4	εκείνο την βοήθειαν άνευρίσκειν πειρατέον, τί ούν προς έθος εστιν εύρίσκειν βοήθημα; το
5	εναντίον έθος, ακούεις των ιδιωτών Χεγόντων “ τάλας εκείνος, άπέθανεν άπώΧετο ο πατήρ αυτού, ή μήτηρ· εξεκόπη, άΧΧα και άωρος καί
6	έπ\ ξένης." άκουσον των εναντίων λόγων, άπό-σπασον σεαυτον τούτων των φωνών, άντίθες τω έθει το εναντίον έθος, προς τούς σοφιστικούς λόγους τα Χογικά καί την εν τούτοις γυμνασίαν καλ τριβήν, προς τάς τών πραγμάτων πιθανότητας τάς προλήψεις εναργείς έσμηγμένας καλ προχείρους εχειν δεΐ.
7	"Οταν θάνατος φαίνηται κακόν,1 πρόχειρον εχειν οτι τα κακά εκκΧίνειν καθήκει και άν-
8	αγκαΐον ό θάνατος, τί γάρ ποιήσω; πού γάρ αυτόν φύγω; έστω εμέ είναι Ί,αρπηδόνα τον τού Αιός, "ν ούτως γενναίως εϊπω “ άπεΧθών ή αυτός άριστεύσαι θεΧω ή άΧΧω παρασχεΐν αφορμήν τού άριστεύσαι' ει μή δύναμαι κατορ-θώσαί τι αυτός, ου φθονήσω άΧΧω τού ποίησαι τι γενναίον" έστω ταύτα υπέρ ημάς, εκείνο ου
9	πίπτει εις ημάς ; καλ πού φύγω τον θάνατον ; μηνύσατέ μοι τήν χώραν, μηνύσατε ανθρώπους, εις ούς άπέΧθω, εις ούς ου παραβάλλει, μηνύσατε
1 Meibom (after Wolf): καλδο S. 1 2
1	And therefore not an evil.
2	A paraphrase of Homer, Iliad, XII. 328.
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we should try to hunt up the reinforcements with which to oppose that. What reinforcements, then, is it possible to find with which to oppose habit ? Why, the contrary habit. You hear the common folk saying, “ That poor man! He is dead; his father perished, and his mother ; he was cut off, yes, and before his time, and in a foreign land.” Listen to the arguments on the other side, tear yourself away from these expressions, set over against one habit the contrary habit. To meet sophistic arguments we must have the processes of logic and the exercise and the familiarity with these ; against the plausibilities of things we must have our preconceptions clear, polished like weapons, and ready at hand.
When death appears to be an evil, we must have ready at hand the argument that it is our duty to avoid evils, and that death is an inevitable thing.1 For what can I do ? Where shall I go to escape it? Suppose that I am Sarpedon the son of Zeus, in order that I may nobly say, as he did: “ Seeing that I have left my home for the war, I vrish either to win the prize of valour myself, or else to give someone else the chance to win it; if I am unable to succeed in something myself, I shall not begrudge another the achievement of some noble deed.”2 Granted that such an act as Sarpedon’s is beyond us, does not the other alternative fall within the compass of our powers?3 And where can I goto escape death ? Show me the country, show me the people to whom I may go, upon whom death does not come ; show me a magic charm against it. If
* i.e., if we cannot act as nobly as Sarpedon, we can at least think rationally about death, counting it no eriL
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ειταοιΒην' el μη ἐχω, τί με θέΧετε ποιεΐν ; ον
10	δύναμαι τον θάνατον άποφνγεϊν το φοβεισθαι αυτόν μη άττοφν^ω, ἀλλ’ αιτο θ άνω πενθών καί τρέμων ; αν τη yap yeveats πάθους θέΧειν τι καί
11	μη yii>εσθαι. ενθεν αν μεν Βννωμαι τα έκτος μετατιθέναι προς την βούΧησιν την έμαυτου, μετατίθημι· ει δε μη, τον έμπορίζοντα έκτυ-
12	φΧώσαι θέΧω. πέφυκε yap 6 άνθρωπος μη υπο-μένειν άφαιρεΐσθαι τον aya0ov, μη ύπομένειν
13	περιπίπτειν τω κακω. είτα το τεΧευταϊον, όταν μήτε τα πpάyμaτa μεταθεΐναι Βυνηθώ μήτε τον εμποΒίζοντα έκτυφΧώσαι, κάθημαι καί στένω και ον Βύναμαι ΧοιΒορώ,· τον Δία καί τους θεούς τούς άΧΧους· ει yap μη έπιστρέφονταί μου, τί έμοι και
14	αύτοις; “ ναι' ἀλλ* ασεβής εση.” τί ούν μοι χείρον εσται, ών εστι μοι νυν; το σύνόΧον εκείνου μεμνήσθαι, οτι, εάν μη εν τω αν τω τ} το ευσεβές και συμφέρον, ου Βύναται σωθηναι το ευσεβές εν τινι. ταυτα ου Βοκεΐ έπε'^οντα ;
15	Έρχέσθω και άπαντάτω ΐΐυρρώνειος καί Άκα-Βημαικός. iyu> μέν yap το εμον μέρος ούκ άyω σχοΧην προς ταυτα ούΒε Βύναμαι συνη^/ορησαι
16	τη συνήθεια, ει και περί aypiBiov π pay μάτιον ειχον, άΧΧον αν παρεκάΧεσα τον σvvηyopήσovτa.
17	τινι ούν άρκοΰμαι ; τω κατά τον τόπον, πως μέν αίσθησις yiveTai, πότερον Bi οΧων ή αιτο μέρους, ίσως ούκ 618α άπoXoyίσaσθaι, ταράσσει Βέ με άμφότερα. οτι Β’ iyco και σύ ούκ έσμέν οι
18	αυτοί, Χίαν ακριβώς οιΒα. ποθεν τούτο ; ούΒέ· 174
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I	have none, what do you wish me to do ? I cannot avoid death. Instead of avoiding the fear of it, shall I die in lamentation and trembling? For the origin of sorrow is this—to wish for something that does not come to pass. Therefore, if I can change externals according to my own wish, I change them ; but if I cannot, I am ready to tear out the eyes of the man who stands in my way. For it is man’s nature not to endure to be deprived of the good, not to endure to fall into the evil. Then, finally, when I can neither change the circumstances, nor tear out the eyes of the maD who stands in my way, I sit down and groan, and revile whom I can—Zeus and the rest of the gods; for if they do not care for me, what are they to me? “Yes,” you say, “but that will be impious of you.” What, then, shall I get that is worse than what I have now ? In short, we must remember this—that unless piety and self-interest be conjoined, piety cannot be maintained in any man. Do not these considerations seem urgent ?
Let the follower of Pyrrho or of the Academy come and oppose as. Indeed I, for my part, have no leisure for such matters, nor can 1 act as advocate to the commonly received opinion. If I had a petty suit about a mere bit of land, I should have called in some one else to be my advocate. With what evidence, then, am I satisfied? With that which belongs to the matter in hand. To the question how perception arises, whether through the whole body, or from some particular part, perhaps I do not know how to give a reasonable answer, and both views perplex me. But that you and I are not the same persons, I know very certainly. Whence do I get this knowledge ? When I want to swallow
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7τότε καταπίνειν τι θέΧων εκεί φέρω τον ψωμόν, ἀλλ’ ώδε· ονδέποτ άρτον ΘέΧων Χαβεϊν το σάρον εΧαβον, ἀλλ’ άει επϊ τον άρτον έρχομαι, ως προς
19	σκοπόν.1 υμείς δ’ αυτοί οι τάς αισθήσεις άναι-ροΰντες άΧΧο τι ποιείτε ; τις υμών εις βαΧανεϊον
20	άπεΧθεϊν θέΧων εις μυΧώνα άπήΧθεν ;—Τί ούν ; ου δει κατά δύναμιν και τούτων άντέχεσθαι, τον τηρήσαι την συνήθειαν, του πεφράχθαι προς τα
21	κατ' αυτής;—Και τις άντιΧέηει ; άΧΧά τον διινάμενον, τον σχοΧάζοντα' τον δε τρέμοντα και ταρασσόμενον και ρηηνύμυενον έσωθεν την καρδίαν άΧΧιρ τινι δει προσευκαιρεϊν.
κη'. "Οτι ου δει χαΧεπαίνειν άνθρώποις, και τινα τα μικρά και με<γάΧα εν άνθρώποις;
1	Τί εστιν αίτιον του σνηκατατίθεσθαί τινι; τό
2	φαίνεσθαι οτ ι υπάρχει, τω ούν φαινομένω οτ ι ονχ υπάρχει σνηκατατίθεσθαί ούχ οΐόν τε. διά τί; οτι ή φύσις αυτή2 εστϊ τής διανοίας, τοϊς μεν άΧηθέσιν επινεύειν, τ οϊς δε ψενδέσι δυσαρε-
3	στεϊν, προς δε τά άδηΧα επέχειν. τις τούτου πίστις ; “ πάθε, ει δύνασαι, νυν οτι νύξ εστιν." ούχ οΐόν τε. “ άπόπαθε οτι ήμερα εστιν." ονχ οϊόν τε. “πάθε ή άπόπαθε από του αρτίους
4	είναι τους αστέρας." ονχ οΐόν τε. όταν ούν τις
1 Schweighanser: νροκόπτων S. * * Wolf: α vt* S.
1 The accompanying gesture explained the allusion, which was probably to the eye and the mouth, as in II. 20, 28. A Cynic like Diogenes would very likely have illustrated his point in a somewhat coarser fashion ; and tills is not impossible in the present instance.
* The Pyrrhoniats, or Sceptics.
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something, Ι never take the morsel to that place but to this1; when I wish to take bread I never take sweepings, but I always go after the bread as to a mark. And do you yourselves,2 -who take away the evidence of the senses, do anything else ? Who among you when he wishes to go to a bath goes to a mill instead ?—What then ? Ought we not to the best of our ability hold fast also to this—maintain, that is, the commonly received opinion, and be on our guard against the arguments that seek to overthrow it ?—And who disputes that ? But only the man who has the power and the leisure should devote himself to these studies ; while the man who is trembling and perplexed and whose heart is broken within him, ought to devote his leisure to something else.
CHAPTER XXVIII
That we ought not to be angry with men ; and what are the little things and the great among men ?
What is the reason that we assent to anything? The fact that it appears to us to be so. It is impossible, therefore, to assent to the thing that appears not to be so. Why? Because this is the nature of the intellect—to agree to what is true, to be dissatisfied with what is false, and to withhold judgement regarding what is uncertain. What is the proof of this ?	“ Feel, if you can, that it is now
night.” That is impossible. “ Put away the feeling that it is day.” That is impossible. ‘‘Either feel or put away the feeling that the stars are even in number.” That is impossible. When, therefore,
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συγκατατίθηται τω ψεύδει, ΐσθι οτι ούκ ήθελεν ψεύδει συ·γκαταθεσθαι· πάσα yap ψυχή ακόυσα
5	στέρεται τής αλήθειας, ως Xeyei Πλάτων άλλα εδοξεν αν τω τό ψευδός αληθές, «γε επί δε των πράξεων τί εχομεν τοιουτον οΐον ενθάδε το αληθές ή το ψευδός ; το καθήκον καί παρα τό καθήκον, το συμφέρον και το άσύμφορον, το κατ
6	εμέ και ου κατ εμέ καί οσα τούτοις δμοια. “ ου δύναται συν τις δοκείν μεν, οτ ι συμφέρει αύ τω,
7	μη αίρεισθαι δ’ αυτό;" ου δύναται. πώς η λέγουσα
καί μανθάνω μέν 61α δράν μέλλω κακα, θυμός δέ κρείσσων των εμών βουλευμάτων ;
οτι αυτό τούτο, τω θυμώ χαρίσασθαι καί τιμωρήσασθαι τον άνδρα, συμφορώτερον ί^εΐται
8	του σώσαι τα τέκνα. “ ναι· ἀλλ εξηπάτηται. δεϊξον αυτί} έvapyώς οτι εξηπάτηται καί ου ποιήσει· μέχρι δ' αν ου μή δεικνύης, τινι εχει
9	άκόλουθήσαι ή τ φ φαινομένω ; ούδενί. τί ούν χαλεπαίνεις αυτή, δτι πεπλάνηται ή ταλαίπωρος περί των μeyίστωv καί εχις αντί ανθρώπου yε· yovεv; ούχί δ\ είπε ρ άρα, μάλλον ελεείς, ως τούς τυφλούς ελεούμε ν, ώς τούς χωλούς, ούτως τούς τα κυριώτατα τετυφλωμένους καί άποκεχω-λωμένους ;
10	'Όστις ούν τούτου μέμνηται καθαρώς οτι άνθρώπω μέτρον πάσης πράξεως το φαινομενον {λοιπον ή καλώς φαίνεται ή κακώς' ει καλώς, 1 2
1	Α rather free paraphrase of Plato, Sophistes, 228 c.
2	Euripides, Medea, 1078-1079 ; translated by Way.
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a man assents to a falsehood, rest assured that it was not his wish to assent to it as false; “ for every soul is unwillingly deprived of the truth,” as Plato says 1; it only seemed to him that the false was true. Well now, in the sphere of actions what have we corresponding to the true and the false here in the sphere of perceptions ? Duty and what is contrary to duty, the profitable and the unprofitable, that which is appropriate to me and that which is not appropriate to me, and whatever is similar to these. “ Cannot a man, then, think that something is profitable to him, and yet not choose it?” He cannot. How of her who says,
Now, now, I learn what horrors I intend:
But passion overmastereth sober thought ? 2
It is because the very gratification of her passion and the taking of vengeance on her husband she regards as more profitable than the saving of her children. "Yes, but she is deceived.” Show her clearly that she is deceived, and she will not do it; but so long as you do not show it, what else has she to follow but that which appears to her to be true ? Nothing. Why, then, are you angry ivith her, because the poor woman has gone astray in the greatest matters, and has been transformed from a human being into a viper? Why do you not, if anything, rather pity her? As we pity the blind and the halt, why do we not pity those who have been made blind and halt in their governing faculties ?
Whoever, then,, bears this clearly in mind, that the measure of man’s every action is the impression of his senses (now this impression may be formed
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ανέγκλητος εστιν ει κακώς, αντος εζημίωται· ου δύναται yap αΧΧος μεν είναι ό πεπΧανημενος, αΧΧος δ’ ό βΧαπτόμενος), ούδενϊ ορηισθήσεται, ούδενί χαΧεπανεί, ούδενα Χοιδορήσει, ούδενα μεμψεται, ου μισήσει, ου προσκόψει ούδενί.
11	ώστε καί τ α οντω μeyά\a και δεινά epya ταυ την εχει την αρχήν, το φαινόμενον; ταύτην ουδ’
12	άΧΧην. ή ’Ιλιός ούδεν εστιν ή φαντασία και χρήσις φαντασιών, εφάνη τω ’ΑΧεξάνδρφ άπά-yeiv τοι) Μενελάου την ηυναϊκα, εφάνη τή
13	'ΕΧενη άκοΧουθήσαι αύτω. ει συν εφάνη τω ΧίενεΧάω παθεΐν ὅτι κέρδος εστϊ τοιαύτης ηυναι-κδς στερηθήναι, τ αν εηενετο ; άποΧώΧει ή
14	Ίλιάς ου μόνον άΧΧά και ή ’Οδύσσεια.—’ Εκ τοιούτον ουν μικρού πpάyμaτoς ήρτηται τα τηΧικαύτα ;—Τινα δε και Χ^εις τα τηΧικαύτα ; 7τοΧεμους και. στάσεις καί άπωΧείας ττοΧΧών ανθρώπων και κατασκαφάς πόΧεων ; και τί μεηα
15	εχει ταϋτα ;—Ούδεν ;—Τί δ’ ε^ει μεηα ποΧΧούς βους anτοθανεΐν καί ττοΧΧα πρόβατα καί ποΧΧάς καΧιάς χεΧιδόνων ή πεXapyώv εμπρησθήναι και
16	κατασκαφήναι;—- Ομοια ούν εστι ταΰτα εκεί-νοις ;—'Ομοιότατα. σώματα άπώΧετο ανθρώπων· και βοών και προβάτων, ο’ικημάτια
17	ενεπρήσθη ανθρώπων και πεXapyώv νεοσσιαί. τί μέ-yα ή δεινόν ; ή δεϊξόν μοι τί διαφέρει οικία 1
1 i.e., not merely does suffering always follow error, but it is also morally unthinkable that one man’s error can cause another “suffering,” in the Stoic sense; or, in other words, no man can be injured (as Socrates believed; cf. I. 29, 18) or made to “suffer” except by his own act [cf. § 23). It is this fundamental moral postulate of the Stoics which led them to classify so many of the ills of life which one person l8o
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rightly or wrongly ; if rightly, the man is blameless; if wrongly, the man himself pays the penalty; for it is impossible that the man who has gone astray, is one person, while the man who suffers is another x),— whoever remembers this, I say, will not be enraged at anyone, will not be angry with anyone, will not revile anyone, will not blame, nor hate, nor take offence at anyone. So you conclude that such great and terrible things have their origin in this—the impression of one’s senses? In this and nothing else. The Iliad is nothing but a sense-impression and a poet’s use of sense-impressions. There came to Alexander an impression to carry off the wife of Menelaus, and an impression came to Helen to follow him. Now if an impression had led Menelaus to feel that it was a gain to be deprived of such a wife, what would have happened ? We should have lost not merely the Iliad, but the Odyssey as well.— Then do matters of such great import depend upon one that is so small?—But what do you mean by "matters of such great import” ? Wars and factions and deaths of many men and destructions of cities ? And what is there great in all this?—What, nothing great in this?—Why, what is there great in the death of many oxen and many sheep and the burning and destruction of many nests of swallows or storks?—Is there any similarity between this and that?—A great similarity. Men’s bodies perished in the one case, and bodies of oxen and sheep in the other. Petty dwellings of men were burned, and so were nests of storks. What is there great or dreadful about that? Or else show me in what
does actually cause to another as not real evils (cf. §§ 26-8), but Αδιάφορα, “ things indifferent.” cf. I. 9, 13 ; L 30, 2, etc.
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ανθρώπου και νεοσσιά πελαργού ώ? οϊκησις.—
18	"Ομοιον ovv ear ι πελαργός καί άνθρωπος ;—Τί λέγεις; κατά το σώμα ομοιότατου· πλην οτ ι μεν εκ δοκών καί κεραμίδων καί πλίνθων οίκοδομεΐται τα οίκίδια, η δ’ εκ ράβδων καί πηλού.
19	Ονδενϊ ουν διαφέρει άνθρωπος πελαργού;— Μἡ γένοιτο· άλλα τούτοις ου διαφέρει.—Τινι
20	ουν διαφέρει ;—Ζητεί καί εύρήσεις, οτ ι άλλω διαφέρει, δρα μη τω παρακολουθεϊν οίς ποιεί, δρα μη τω κοινωνικώ, μη τω πια τω, τ φ αιδήμονι,
21	τω άσφαλεΐ, τω συνετω. πού ουν τό μέγα εν άνθρώποις κακόν και αγαθόν ; όπου η διαφορά, αν σωζηται τούτο καί περιτετειγισ μένον μένη καί μη διαφθείρηται τό αίδήμον μηδέ τό πιστόν μηδε τό συνετόν, τότε σώζεται καί αυτός· αν δ’ άπολλύηταί τι τούτων καί εκπολιορκήται, τότε
22	καί αυτός άπόλλυται. καί τα μεγάλα πράγματα εν τούτω εστίν. επταισεν μεγάλα ό 'Αλέξανδρος, οτ επηλθον ναυσίν1 οι "Ελληνες καί οτε επόρθουν την Τροίαν καί δτε οι αδελφοί
23	αυτού άπώλλυντο ; ούδαμώς* δι άλλότριον γάρ έργον πταίει ούδείς' αλλά τότε πελαργών νεοσ-σιαι έπορθούντο. πταίσμα δ’ ην, δτε άπώλεσε τον αίδήμυονα, τον πιστόν, τον φιλόξενον, τον κό-
24	σμιον. ποτ επταισεν ό Άχιλλεύς ; δτε άπέθανεν
ΐδ2
1 C. Schenkl: έιτήλθ*' ψασιν S.
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respect a man’s house and a stork’s nest differ as a place of habitation.—Is there any similarity between a stork and a man ?—What is that you say ? As far as the body is concerned, a great similarity; except that the petty houses of men are made of beams and tiles and bricks, but the nest of a stork is msde of sticks and clay.
Does a man, therij differ in no wise from a stork ? — Far from it; but in these matters he does not differ.—In what Avise, then, does he differ?—Seek and you will find that he differs in some other respect. See whether it be not in his understanding what he does, see whether it be not in his capacity for social action, in his faithfulness, his self-respect, his steadfastness, his security from error, his intelligence. Where, theiij is the great evil and the great good among men ? Just where the difference is ; and if that element wherein the difference lies be preserved and stands firm and well fortified on every side, and neither liis self-respect, nor his faithfulness, nor his intelligence be destroyed, then the man also is preserved; but if any of these qualities be destroj’ed or taken by storm, then the man also is destroyed. And it is in this sphere that the great things are. Did Alexander come to his great fall when the Hellenes assailed Troy wiui their ships, and when they were devastating the land, and when his brothers were dying? Not at all; for no one comes to his fall because of another’s deed; but Λν-hat went on then was merely the destruction of storks’ nests. Nay, he came to his fall when he lost his self-respect, his faithfulness, his respect for the laws of hospitality, his decency of behaviour. When did Achilles come to his fall?
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ό Πάτροκλος ; μή γένοιτο· ἀλλ’ οτε ώργίζετο, ore κορασίδων εκλαεν, οτ έπέλάθετο on πάρεσην ούκ επί το ερωμένας κτάσθαι, ἀλλ’ επί το πόλε-
25	μείν. ταντ’ ἐστι τα άνθρωπικά πταίσματα, τούτο εστιν ή πολιορκία, τούτο εστι κατασκαφή, όταν τα δόγματα τα ορθά καθαιρήται, όταν εκείνα
26	διαφθείρηται.—-Οταν ούν γυναίκες άγωνται καί παιδία αίχμαλωτίζηται καί όταν αυτοί κατασφά-
27	ζωνται, ταύτα ούκ εστι κακά;—ΤΙόθεν τούτο προσδοζάζεις ; κάμε δίδαζον.—Ου· αλλά ποθεν
28	συ λέγεις on ούκ εστι κακά ;—"Ελθωμεν επί τούς κανόνας, φέρε τ ας προλήψεις.
Διά τούτο γάρ ούκ εστιν ίκανώς θαυμάσαι τό γινόμενον, οπού βάρη κρΐναι θέλομεν, ούκ είκη
29	κρίνομεν οπού τἀ εύθέα και στρεβλά, ούκ είκή. απλώς οπού διαφέρει ήμϊν γνώναι το κατά τον τόπον αληθές, ούδέποθ’ ημών ούδεϊς ουδέ ν είκτ}
30	ποιήσει, οπού δε τό πρώτον καί μόνον αίτιόν εστι τού κατορθούν ή άμαρτάνειν, τού εύροεϊν ή δυσροεΐν, τού άτυχεΐν ή εύτυγείν, ενθάδε μόνον είκαΐοι καί προπετεΐς. ούδαμού ομοιόν τι ζυγφ, ούδαμού ομοιόν τι κανόνι, αλλά τι έφάνη καί
31	εύθύς ποιώ τό φανέν. κρείσσων γάρ είμι τού Άγαμέμνονος ή τού Άχιλλέως, ΐν εκείνοι μεν διά τό άκολουθήσαι τοΐς φαινομένοις τοιαύτα κακά ποιήσωσι καί πάθωσιν, εμοί δε άρκή1 τό
1	μή before ὰρκρ deleted by Schweighauser.
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When Patroclus died? Far from it; but when Achilles himself was enraged, when he was crying about a paltry damsel, when he forgot that he was there, not to get sweethearts, but to make war. These are the falls that come to mankind, this is the siege of their city, this is the razing of it—when their correct judgements are torn down, when these are destroyed.—Then when women are driven off into captivity, and children are enslaved, and when the men themselves are slaughtered, are not all these things evils?—Where do you get the justification for adding this opinion? Let me know also.—No, on the contrary, do you let me know where you get the justification for saying that they are not evils ?—Let us turn to our standards, produce your preconceptions.
For this is why I cannot be sufficiently astonished at what men do. In a case where we wish to judge of weights, we do not judge at haphazard; where we wish to judge what is straight and what is crooked, we do not judge at haphazard; in short, where it makes any difference to us to know the truth in the ease, no one of us will do anything at haphazard. Yet where there is involved the first and only cause of acting aright or erring, of prosperity or adversity, of failure or success, there alone are we haphazard and headlong. There I have nothing like a balance, there nothing like a standard, but some sense-impression comes and immediately I go and act upon it. What, am I any better than Agamemnon or Achilles—are they because of following the impressions of their senses to do and suffer such evils, while I am to be satisfied with the impression of my senses? And
ig5
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32	φαινόμενον; καί ποια τραγωδία αΧΧην άρ-χην εχει; ’Ατρεύς EύριπίΒου τί εστιν ; το ι^αινόμε-νον. ΟίΒίπους ΧοφοκΧεους τί εστιν ; το φαινό-
33	μενον. Φοΐνιζ ; το φαινόμενον. 'Ιππόλυτος,' το φαινόμενον. τούτου ουν μηΒεμίαν επιμεΧειαν ποιεΐσθαι τίνος ύμΐν Βοκεΐ; τινες 8ε λέγονται οι παντϊ τω φαινομενω άκοΧουθούντες ;—Μαινό-μενοι.— πμεῖς ονν ἄλλο τι ποιούμεν ;
κθ'. Πε/31 εύσταθείας
1	θυσία του αγαθού προαίρεσις ποια, τού κακού
2	προαίρεσις ποια, τί ονν τα εκτός; ύΧαι ττ) προαιρέσει, περί ας άναστρεφομενη τεύξεται τού
3	ίΒίον αγαθού η κακού, πώς τού αγαθού τεύξεται; αν τ ας ϋλας μη θαυμάση. τα γάρ περί των νΧών Βάμματα ορθά μεν ονΤα αγαθήν ποιεί την προαίρεσιν, στρεβΧά 8ε καί Βιεστραμμενα κακήν.
4 τούτον τον νόμον 6 θεός τ εθεικεν καί φησι ν “ ei τι αγαθόν θεΧεις, παρά σεαυτού Χάβε.” σύ Χεγεις “ οΰ’ άΧΧά παρ άΧΧου.” μη, άλλα παρα
5	σεαυτού. Χοιπόν όταν άπειΧη ό τύραννος καί με1 καΧτ), Χεγω “ τινι άπειΧεΐ ; ” αν Χεγη “ Βησω σε,” φημϊ ὅτι “ται? γερσίν άπειΧεΐ καί τοΐς
6	πόσιν.” αν Χεγη “ τραχηΧοκοπήσω σεί Χεγω “ τω τραχήΧω άπειΧεΐ” αν Χεγη “ εις φυΧακην
1 Wolf: καί /ιή S.
1 i.e., the proper control to exercise over one’s haphazard sense-impressions.
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what tragedy has any other source than this ? What is the Atreus of Euripides? His sense-impression. The Oedipus of Sophocles? His sense-impression. The Phoenix? His sense-impression. The Hippo-lytus ? His sense-impression. What kind of a man, then, do you think he is who pays no attention to this matter1 ? What are those men called who follow every impression of their senses?—Madmen.—Are we, then, acting differently ?
CHAPTER XXIX Of deadfastness
The essence of the good is a certain kind of moral purpose, and that of the evil is a certain kind of moral purpose. What, then, are the external things ? They are materials for the moral purpose, in dealing with which it will find its own proper good or evil. How will it find the good ? If it does not admire the materials. For the judgements about the materials, if they be correct, make the moral purpose good, but if they be crooked and awry, they make it evil. This is the law which God has ordained, and He says, “ If you wish any good thing, get it from yourself.” You say, "No, but from someone else.” Do not so, but get it from yourself. For the rest, when the tyrant threatens and summons me, I answer “ Whom are you threatening?” If he says, "I will put you in chains,” I reply, “ He is threatening my hands and my feet.” If he says, "I will behead you,” I answer, “ He is threatening my neck.” If he says,
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σε βάλω,” “ δλω τω σαρκιδίω" /car εξορισμόν
7	άπειλή, το αυτό.—Sot ouv ούδέν άπειλεΐ ;—Ει πέπονθα οτι ταύτα ούδέν έστι προς εμέ, ούδέν-
8	el δε φοβούμαι τι τούτων, εμοι απειλεί, τινα λοιπόν δέδοικα ; τον τίνων οντα κύριον ; των επ' εμοί; ουδέ εις εστιν. των ου κ επ’ εμοί; κα\ τί μοι αυτών μέλει ;
9	'Υμείς ούν οι φιλόσοφοι διδάσκετε καταφρονεϊν των βασιλέων ;—Μἡ yevoiTO. τις ημών διδάσκει άντιποιεϊσθαι προς αυτούς, ων εκείνοι1 εχουσιν
10	εξουσίαν ; το σωμάτιον λάβε, την κτήσιν λάβε, την φήμην λάβε, τους περί εμέ λάβε, αν τινας τούτων άναπείθω άντιποιεϊσθαι, τω οντι lyκαί 1 λείτω μοι. (t ναί- άλλα και των δoyμάτωv άρχειν θέλω." καί τις σοι ταύτην την εξουσίαν δέδωκεν ; που δύνασαι νικήσαι δόγμα άΧλότριον;
12	“ πpoσάyωv,n φησίν, “αν τω φόβον νικήσω άy νοείς οτ ι αυτό αυτό ένίκησεν, ούχ υπ’ άλλου ένικήθη' προαίρεσιν δε ούδέν άλλο νικήσαι
13	δύναται, πλήν αυτή έαυτήν. διά τούτο και ό του θεού νόμος κράτιστος έστι καί δικαιότατος-το κρείσσον άεϊ περ^ινέσθω τού χείρονος.
14	ίζ κρείττονές είσιν οι δέκα του ενός." προς τί; προς τό δήσαι, προς τό άποκτεϊναι, προς τό άπayayεϊv οπού θέλουσιν, προς τό άφελέσθαι τα όντα, νικώσιν τοίνυν οι δέκα τον ενα εν
15	τούτω, εν ω κρείσσονές είσιν. εν τινι ούν χείρονές είσιν; αν ό μεν έχη δόγματα ορθά, οι δε μή.
1 Schweighauser: των ίκΐίνων S.
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“ I will throw you into prison,” I say, “ He is threatening my whole paltry lx>dy”; and if he threatens me with exile, I give the same answer.— Does he, then, threaten you not at all?—If I feel that all this is nothing to me,—not at all; but if I am afraid of any of these threats, it is I whom he threatens. Who is there left, then, for me to fear ? The man who is master of what ? The things that are under my control? But there is no such man. The man λυΙιο is master of the things that are not under my control ? And what do I care for them ?
Do you philosophers, then, teach us to despise our kings?—Far from it. Who among us teaches you to dispute their claim to the things over which they have authority? Take my paltry body, take my property, take my reputation, take those who are alx>ut me. If I persuade any to lay claim to these things, let some man truly accuse me. “ Yes, but I wish to control your judgements also.” And who has given you this authority? How can you have the power to overcome another’s judgement? "By bringing fear to bear upon him,” he says, ffI shall overcome him.” You fail to realize that the judgement overcame itself, it was not overcome by something else; and nothing else can overcome moral purpose, but it overcomes itself. For this reason too the law of God is most good and most just: “ Let the better always prevail over the worse.” "Ten are better than one/’ you say. For what ? For putting in chains, for killing, for dragging away where they will, for taking away a man’s property. Tea overcome one, therefore, in the point in which they are better. In what, then, are they worse? If the one has correct judge-
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τί ούν ; εν τούτω δύνανται νικήσαι; ποθεν; ει δ’ ίστάμεθα επϊ ζυγού, ούκ εδει του βαρύτερου καθεΧκύσαι;
16	'Σωκράτης ούυ ΐνα πάθη ταύτα υπ 'Αθηναίων ; —'Ανδράποδου, τί Χεγεις τ ο Σωκράτης; ως εχει το πράγμα Χεγε· ϊν ούυ το Σωκράτους πραγ-μάτίου1 άπάχθη καί συρή υπό των ισχυρότερων εις δεσμωτήριον καί κώιειόυ τις δω τω σωματίω
17	τω Σωκράτους κάκεΐνο άποψυγή2; ταΰτά σοι φαίνεται θαυμαστά, ταύτα άδικα, επί τούτοις £γκαΧεϊς τω θεω ; ούδεν ούν είχε Σωκράτης άντϊ
18	τούτων ; που ήν ή ουσία αν τω τού αγαθού ; τινι προσσχώμεν 3 ; σοι ή αύτω ; και τί Χεγει εκείνος ;
εμε δ’ Άνυτος και ΜεΧητος άποκτείναι μεν δύνανται, βΧάψαι δ’ ου” καί πάΧιν “ει ταύτη
19	τω θεω φίλον, ταύτη γινεσθω” άΧΧά δείξου δτι χείρονα εχων δόγματα κρατεί τού κρείττονος εν δόγμασιν. ου δείξεις· ούδ’ εγγύς, νόμος γάρ της φύσεως και τού θεού οντος· το κρείσσον αει περιγινεσθω τού χείρονος. εν τινι ; εν ω κρείσσον
20	εστιν. σώμα σώματος ισχυρότερου, οι πΧείονες
21	τού ενός, ό κΧεπτης τού μη κΧεπτου. διά τούτο κάγώ τον Χύχνον άπώΧεσα, οτι εν τω άγρυπνειν μου κρείσσων ήν ό κΧεπτης. ἀλλ’ εκείνος
1 σημάτιον the edition of Salamanca: Bentley also seems to have questioned the word, but compare in. i. 16.
*	Koraes : άποφύγηι S.
3 Schweighauser after Schegk : νροσχωμ^ν S. * *
1 The interlocutor takes the case of Socrates as proving that a question of right cannot be settled by weighing judgements in the ordinary fashion, i.e., by counting votes.
*	Plato, Apology, 30 C.
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ments, and the ten have not. What then? Can they overcome in this point ? How can they? But if we are weighed in the balance, must not the heavier draw down the scales?
So that a Socrates may suffer what he did at the hands of the Athenians ? 1—Slave, why do you say “Socrates”? Speak of the matter as it really is and say: That the paltry body of Socrates may be carried off and dragged to prison by those who were stronger than he, and that some one may give hemlock to the paltry body of Socrates, and that it may grow cold and die ? Does this seem marvellous to you, does this seem unjust, for this do you blame God? Did Socrates, then, have no compensation for this? In what did the essence of the good consist for him ? To whom shall we listen, to you or to Socrates himself? And -what does he say? “Anytus and Meletus can kill me, but they cannot hurt me.”8 And again, “If so it is pleasing to God, so let it be.”3 But do you prove that one who holds inferior judgements prevails over the man who is superior in point of judgements. You will not be able to prove this; no, nor even come near proving it. For this is a law of nature and of God : “ Let the better always prevail over the worse.” Prevail in what? In that in which it is better. One body is stronger than another body; several persons are stronger than one; the thief is stronger than the man who is not a thief. That is why I lost my lamp/ because in the matter of keeping awake the thief was better than I was. However, he bought a lamp for a very *
*	Plato, Onto, 43 d.
*	See I. 18, 15.
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τοσούτου ώνήσατο λύχνον αντί λύχνου κλέπτης eyevero, αντί λύχνου άπιστος, αντί λύχνου θηριώδης. τούτο εδοξεν αν τω λυσιτελεΐν.
22	νΕστω· ἀλλ’ εΐληπταί μου τις του ϊματιού καί ελκει μ εις την ayopdv, βίτα ειriKpavya^ovaιν άλλοι “ φιλόσοφε, τί σε ώφέληκε τα δόyμaτa ; ιδού σύρη εις το δεσμωτηρίου, ιδού μέλλεις
23	τραχηλοκοπεΐσθαι.” καί ποιαν έπραξα αν είσα-yωyήv, ΐν, αν ισχυρότερος επιλάβηταί μου τού ίματίου, μη σύρωμαι ; ίνα, αν με δέκα περι-σπάσαντες εις το δεσμωτήριον έμβάλωσιν, μή
24	εμβληθώ ; άλλο ούν ούδεν εμαθον ; εμαθον, ΐνα παν τό yιvόμεvov ΐδω ότι, αν άπροαίρετον ή,
25 ούδεν εστι προς εμέ.—προς τούτο ούν ούκ ώφελησαι; τί ούν εν άλλω ζητείς την ωφέλειαν
26	ή εν ω έμαθες ;—καθήμενος λοιπόν εν τί) φυλακή λεyω “ ούτος ό ταύτα κpaυyάζωv ούτε τού σημαινομένου ακούει ούτε τω λεyoμέvω παρακολουθεί ούτε ὅλως μεμέληκεν αύτω ειδέναι περί των φιλοσόφων τί Xiyovaiv ή τί ποιούσιν.
27 άφες αυτόν'3 “ ἀλλ’ εξελθε πάλιν από τής φυλακής 33 ει μηκέτι χρείαν εχητέ μου εν τή φυλακή, εξέρχομαι· αν πάλιν σχήτε, είσε-
28	λεύσομαι. μόχρι τίνος; μόχρις αν ού λόyoς αίρή συνεΐναί με τω σωματίω· όταν δε μή αίρή,
29	λάβετε αυτό καί vyiaiνετε. μόνον μή ἀλογίστως, μόνον μή μάλακώς, μή εκ τής τυχούσης προ- 1
1 Epictetus seema to stop and address himself somewhat abruptly, but the connection of this and the next sentence is not entirely clear. Schweigh&user thought that they were addressed to some one of liis pupils.
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high price; for a lamp he became a thief, for a lamp he became faithless, for a lamp he became beast-like. This seemed to him to be profitable !
Very well; but now someone has taken hold of me by my cloak and pulls me into the market-place, and then others shout at me, “ Philosopher, what good have your judgements done you ? See, you are being dragged oft' to prison; see, you are going to have your head cut off.” And what kind of Introduction to Philosophy could I have studied, which would prevent me from being dragged offjifa man >vho ■ is stronger than I am should take hold of my cloak ? Or would prevent me from being thrown into the prison, if ten men should hustle me and throw me unto it? Have I, then, learned nothing else? I have learned to see that everything which happens, if it be outside the realm of ray moral purpose, is nothing to me.—Have you, then, derived no benefit from this principle for the present case ?1 " Why, then, do you seek your benefit in something other than that in which you have learned that it is?— Well, as I sit in the prison I say, “The fellow who shouts this at me neither understands what is meant, nor follows what is said, nor has he taken any pains at all to know what philosophers say, or what they do. Don’t mind him.” “ But come out of the prison again.” If you have no further need of me in the prison, I shall come out; if you ever need me there again, I shall go back in. For how long? For so long as reason chooses that I remain with my paltry body; but when reason does not so choose, take it and good health to you ϊ Only let me not give up my life irrationally, only let me not give up my life faintheartedly, or from some casual pretext. For
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φάσεως. πάλιν yap ό θεός ου βούλεται’ χρείαν yap εχει κόσμον τοιούτον, των επί yfjs άνα-στρεφομενων τοιούτων. εάν δε σημήνη το άνα-κλητικόν ως τω Σωκράτει, πείθεσθαι δει τω σημαίνοντι ως στρατάω.
30	Τί ούν ; λ^ειν δεΐ τάχη α προς τούς πολλούς ;
31	—"Ι να τί; ου yap αρκεί το αυτόν πείθεσθαι ; τοΐς yap παιδίοις, όταν προσελθόντα κροτή και λεγρ “ σήμερον Όίατορνάλια aya0a,” λόγομεν “ ονκ εστιν ayaOa ταύτα” ; ούδαμώς’ άλλα και
32	αυτοί επικροτούμεν. και σύ τοίνυν, όταν μετα-πείσαί τινα μη δύνη, yiyvwa^ οτ ι παιδίον εστί και επικροτεί αύτφ· αν δε μη τούτο θέλης,1 σιώπα λοιπόν.
33	Τούτων δεΐ μεμνήσθαι καί κληθεντα εις τινα τοιαύτην περίστασιν είδεναι, οτι ελήλυθεν ό
34	καιρός τον άποδεΐξαι, ει πεπαιδεύμεθα. νέος yap άπο σχολής άπιών εις περίστασιν ομοιός εστι τω μεμελετηκότι συλλoyισμούς άναλύειν, καν τις εΰλντον2 αύτω προτείνη, Xeyet “μάλλον μοι πεπλεyμόνον κομψώς προτείνατε, ινα yvpvaa0a3.” και οι άθλητ αι τ οΐς κούφοις νεανίσκοις δυσ-
35	αρεστούσιν·	“ ου βαστάζει με,” φησίν. “ οντος
εστιν ευφυής νέος.” οΰ’ ἀλλά καλεσαντος του καιρού κλάειν δεΐ και λεyειv “ ήθελον ετι μανθάνειν.” τινα; ει ταύτα ούκ εμαθες ώστ 3
1 Wolf after Schegk : θΐλκμ S. * Reiske: ttikoyov S.
* Meibom: ονχ &στ’ S.
1 Equivalent to our greeting, “Merry Christmas!” In what follows it would appear that the clapping of hands upon this occasion was a kind of salutation, somewhat like the kiss at Easter among Greek Orthodox Christians.
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again, God does not so desire; for He has need of such a universe, and of such men who go to and fro upon earth. But if He gives the signal to retreat, as He did to Socrates, I must obey Him who gives the signal, as I would a general.
What then ? Must I say these things to the multitude? For what purpose? Is it not sufficient for a man himself to believe them ? For example, when the children come up to us and clap their hands and say, “To-day is the good Saturnalia/’1 do we say to them, "All this is not good”? Not at all; but we too clap our hands to them. And do you too, therefore, when you are unable to make a man change his opinion, realize that he is a child and clap jour hands to him ; but if you do not want to do this, you have merely to hold your peace.
All this a man ought to remember, and when he is summoned to meet some such difficulty, he ought to know that the time has come to show whether we are educated. For a young man leaving school and facing a difficulty is like one who has practised the analysis of syllogisms, and if someone propounds him one that is easy to solve, he says, “Nay, rather propound me one that is cunningly involved, so that I may get exercise from it.” Also the athletes are displeased with the youths of light weight: ,f He cannot lift me,” says one. “ Yonder is a sturdy young man.” Oh no; but -when the crisis calls,2 he has to weep and say, “1 wanted to keep on learning.” Learning what? If you do not learn these things so as to be able to manifest them in action, what did
1 That is, when, instead of an exercise for practice, he has to meet an actual contestant, or a practical difficulty iu life.
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36	εργφ δεΐξαι, προς τί αύτα εμαθες ; εγώ τινα οίμαι των καθημενων ενταύθα ώδίνειν αυτόν εφ' εαυτόν καί Χεγειν ” εμοϊ νυν περίστασιν μη ερχεσθαι τοιαύτην, οποία τούτω εΧηΧυθεν ; εμε νυν κατατριβήναι καθημενον εν γωνία δυνάμενον στεφανωθηναι 'ΟΧύμπια ; πότε τις εμοϊ καταγ-γεΧεΐ τοιοΰτον αγώνα ; ” όντως εχειν εδει πάντας
37	υμάς, ἀλλ* εν μεν τοΐς Καίσαρος μονομάχοις είσί τινες οι άγανακτονντες ότι ουδεις αυτούς προάγει ούδε ζευγνύει και εύχονται τω θεώ και προσέρχονται τοις επιτρόποις δεόμενοι μονο-μαχησαι, εξ υμών δ’ ουδεις φανησεται τοιουτος ;
38	ηθεΧον πΧεΰσαι επ' αυτό τούτο και ίδεΐν, τί μου
39	ποιεί ό άθΧητης, πώς μεΧετα την ύπόθεσιν. “ον θεΧω," φησΐν, “ τοιαύτην.'' επί σοι γάρ εστι Χαβεϊν ην θεΧεις ύπόθεσιν; δεδοταί σοι σώμα τοιοΰτον, γονείς τοιούτοι, άδεΧφοι τοιοϋτοι, πατρϊς τοιαύτη, τάξις εν αυτί) τοιαύτη· είτά μοι Χεγεις εΧθών “ άΧλαξόν μοι την ύπόθεσιν." είτα ούκ εχεις άφορμάς προς τό χρήσασθαι τοΐς 1 δοθεϊσιν ;
40 σόν εστ ι προτεΐναι, εμόν μεΧετησαι καΧώς. ου· αλλά “μη τοιούτό μοι προβάΧης τροπικόν, αλλά τοιοΰτον· μη τοιαύτην επενεγκης την επιφοράν,
41 ἀλλα τοιαύτην." εστ αι χρόνος τάχα, εν ω οι τραγωδοί οίησονται (αυτούς είναι προσωπεία καί εμβάδας και τό σύρμα, άνθρωπε, ταϋτα νΧην
42	εχεις καί ύπόθεσιν. φθεγξαι τι, ΐνα είδώμεν πότερον τραγωδός εΐ ή γεΧωτοποιός· κοινά, γάρ
1 Supplied by Schenkl.
1 Objecting, that is, to a hypothetical syllogism of a particular kind and proposing another, more to his own liking.
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you learn them for? I fancy that someone among these who are sitting here is in travail within his own soul·and is saying, "Alas, that such a difficulty does not come to me nom as that which has come to this fellow ! Alas, that now I must be worn out sitting in a corner, when I might be crowned at Olympia! When will someone bring me word of such a contest?” You ought all to be thus minded. But among the gladiators of Caesar there are some who complain because no one brings them out, or matches them with an antagonist, and they pray God and go to their managers, begging to fight in single combat; and yet will no one of you display a like spirit? I wanted to sail to Rome for this very puqjose and to see what my athlete is doing, what practice he is following in his task. “ I do not want/’ says he, “this kind of a task.” What, is it in your power to take any task you want? You have been given such a body, such parents, such brothers, such a country, such a position in it] and then do you come to me and say, “ Change the task for me ’’ ? What, do you not possess resources to enable you to utilize that which has been given ? You ought to say, “ It is yours to set the task, mine to practise it well.” No, but you do say, “ Do not propose to me such-and-such a hypothetical syllogism, but rather such-and-such a one;1 do not urge upon me such-and-such a conclusion, but rather such-and-such a one.” A time will soon come when the tragic actors will think that their masks and buskins and the long robe are themselves. Man, all these things you have as a subject-matter and a task. Say something, so that we mav know whether you are a tragic actor or a buffoon; for both of these have
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43	εχουσι τ α άΧΧα άμφότεροι. Βία τούτο αν άφεΧη τι? αυτού και τ ας εμβάΒας καϊ το προσωπείου και εν εΙΒώΧίύ αυτόν προαηά^η, άπ'ώΧετο ό τραγωδός ή μενει; αν φωνήν εχη, μενει.
44	Και ενθάΒε. “Χάβε ηηεμονίανί' Χαμβάνω και Χαβων Βεικνύω, πώς άνθρωπος άναστρέφεται
45	πεπαιΒευμενος. “ θες την πΧατύσημον και άνα-Χαβών ράκη πρόσεΧθε εν προσώπω τοιούτω." τί ούν ; ου ΒεΒοταί μοι καΧην φωνήν είσενεγκεΐν ;
46	“ πώς ούν άναβαίνεις νυν ; " ως μάρτυς υπό του
47	θεού κεκΧημενος. “ ερχου συ καϊ μαρτύρησόν μοι' συ <γάρ άξιος ει προαχθηναι μάρτυς υπ' εμού, μη τι τών έκτος της προαιρεσεως άηαθόν εστιν η κακόν; μη τινα βΧάπτω; μη τι επ' άΧΧω την ώφεΧειαν εποίησα την εκάστου ή επ'
48	αύ τω;" τινα μαρτυρίαν ΒίΒως τω θεώ; “εν Βεινοΐς είμι, κύριε, καϊ Βνστυχώ; ούΒείς μου επι-στρεφεται, ούΒείς μοι ΒίΒιοσιν ούΒεν, πάντες
49	ψεγουσιν, κακοΧο<γούσιν." ταύτα μεΧΧεις μαρ-τυρείν καϊ καταισχύνειν την κΧήσιν ήν κεκΧηκεν, οτι σε ετίμησεν τ αυτήν την τιμήν και άξιον ηηησατο προσαηαηείν εις μαρτυρίαν τηΧικαύτην ;
50	'ΑΧΧ' άπεφηνατο ό εχων την εξουσίαν “ κρίνω σε ασεβή καϊ άνόσιον είναι." τί σοι ηεηονεν ;
51	“ εκρίθην ασεβής και ανόσιος είναι." άΧΧο ούΒεν ; “ ούΒεν." ει δε περί συνημμένου τινος επι-κεκρίκει και εΒεΒώκει άπόφασιν “ το ει ήμερα 1
1 The toga with a broad stripe of red which was worn by men of senatorial rank.
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everything but their lines in common. Therefore, if one should take away from him both his buskins and hts mask, and bring him on the stage as a mere shade of an actor, is the tragic actor lost, or does he abide? If he has a voice, he abides.
And so it is in actual life, “Take a governorship.” I take it and having done so I show how an educated man comports .himself. "Lay aside the laticlave,1 and having put on rags come forward in a character to correspond.” What then? Has it not been given me to display a fine voice. "In what role, then, do you mount the stage now ? ’’ As a witness summoned by God. God says, “ Go you and bear witness for Me; for you are worthy to be produced by me as a witness. Is any of those things which lie outside the range of the moral purpose either good-or evil? Do I injure any man? Have I put each man’s advantage under the control of any but himself?” What kind of witness do you bear for God ?	“ I am in sore straits, O Lord,
and in misfortune; no one regards me, no one gives me anything, all blame me and speak ill of me.’’ Is this the witness that you are going to bear, and is this the way in which you are going to disgrace the summons which He gave you, in that He bestowed this honour upon you and deemed you worthy to be brought forward in order to bear testimony so important ?
But the one who has authority over you declares, “ I pronounce you impious and profane.” What has happened to you? "I have been pronounced impious and profane.” Nothing else? “ Nothing.” But if he had passed judgement upon some hypothetical syllogism and had made a declaration, “ I judge
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έστίν, φως έστιν κρίνω ψευδός είναιτί iyeyovsi τω συνημμένα) ; τις ενθάδε κρίνεται, τις κατα-κέκριται ; το συνημμένου ή ό έξαπατηθείς περί
52	αυτού ; οντος ούν τις ποτε ο εχων εξουσίαν τού άποφηνασθαί τι περί σού; οίδεν τί εστι το ευσεβές η το ασεβές ; μεμεΧετηκεν αυτό ; μεμά-
53	θηκεν ; ττού ; παρά τινι; ειτα μουσικος μεν ούκ έπιστρέφεται αυτού άποφαινομένου περί της νητης οτι εστϊν υπάτη ουδέ γεωμετρικός, αν έπικρίνη τάς από κέντρου προς τον κύκΧον
54	προσπιπτονσας μη είναι ϊσας· ό δέ ταΐς αΧη-θείαις πεπαιδευμένος ανθρώπου απαίδευτου έπι-στραφησεται έπικρίνοντός τι περί όσιου και άνοσίου και αδίκου καί δικαίου ;
Ώ ποΧΧής αδικίας των πεπαιδευμένων, ταύτα
55	ούν έμαθες ενταύθα ; ου θεΧεις τα μεν Xoyapia τα περί τούτων άΧΧοις άφεΐναι, άταΧαιπώροις άνθρωπαρίοις, ΐν εν ηωνία καθεζόμενοι μισθάρια Χαμβάνωσιν η γογγύζωσιν, οτι ούδεις αύτοις παρέχει ούδέν, συ δέ χρησθαι παρεΧθών οϊς έμαθες ;
56	ου yap Xoyapia εστ ι τα Χείποντα νυν, αλλά y έμει τα βιβΧία των Έ,τωικών Xoyapίων. τί ούν τό Χειπόν έστιν ; ό χρησόμενος, ό έpyω μαρτυρήσων
57	τοΐς λόγου?. τούτο μοι τό πρόσωπον άνάΧαβε, ΐνα μηκέτι παΧαιοΐς εν τη σχοΧη πapaδείyμaσι χρώμεθα, αλλά έχωμέν τι και καθ' ημάς παρά- 1
1 The lowest string had, however, the highest note in pitch, and vice versa.
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the statement, ‘ If it is day, there is light/ to be false/’ what has happened to the hypothetical syllogism? Who is being judged in this case, who has been condemned? The hypothetical syllogism, or the man who has been deceived in his judgement about it? Who in the world, then, is this man who has authority to make any declaration about you? Does he know what piety or impiety is? Has he pondered the matter? Has he learned it? Where? Under whose instruction ? And yet a musician pays no attention to him, if he declares that the lowest string is the highest,1 nor does a geometrician, if the man decides that the lines extending from the centre to the circumference of a circle are not equal · but shall the truly educated man pay attention to an uninstructed person when he passes judgement on what is holy and unholy, and on what is just and unjust?
How great is the injustice committed by the educated in so doing! Is this, then, \vhat you have learned here? Will you not leave to others, mannikins incapable of taking pains, the petty quibbles about these things, so that they may sit in a corner and gather in their petty fees, or grumble because nobody gives them anything, and will you not yourself come forward and make use of \vhat jou have learned ? For what is lacking nosv is not quibbles; nay, the books of the Stoics are full of quibbles. What, then, is the thing lacking now? The man to make use of them, the man to bear witness to the arguments by his acts. This is the character I would have you assume, that we may no longer use old examples in the school, but may have some example from our own time
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58	δείγμα. ταύτα συν τίνος εστι θεωρεΐν; τον σχολάζοντος. εστι yap φιλοθεωρόν τι ξώον 6
59	άνθρωπος. ἀλλ’ αισχρόν εστι θεωρεΐν ταύτα ούτως ως οι Βραπεται· ἀλλ’ άπερισπάστως καθήσθαι καί ακόυαν νυν μεν TpaycpBoB νυν Be κιθαρωΒού, ούχ ως εκείνοι 7τοιούσιν. άμα μεν επέστη και επήνεσεν τον τραγωΒόν, αμα δε 7τερι-εβλεψατο· εΐτα αν τις <pdey^Tai κύριον, ευθύς
GO σεσόβηνται, ταράσσονται, αισχρόν εστιν ούτως καί τούς φιλοσόφους θεωρεΐν τα epya τής φύσεως. τί yap έστι κύριος ; άνθρωπος ανθρώπου κύριος ούκ εστιν, ἀλλά θάνατος καί ζωή καί ήΒονή και
61	πόνος. έπε'ι χωρίς τούτων ayaye μοι τον Καί-σαρα καί οψει πώς ευσταθώ. όταν Be μετά τούτων ελθη βροντών και άστράπτων, eyoi Be ταύτα φοβώμαι, τί άλλο ή επ^νωκα τον κύριον
62	ως ό Βραπετης ; μέχρι δ’ αν ου τινα ανοχήν αιτο τούτων έχω, ως Βραπέτης εφίσταται θεάτρω ούτως κάyώ' λούομαι, πίνω, αΒω, πάντα Be μετά
63	φόβου και ταλαιπωρίας, εάν δ’ εμαυτον άπο-λύσω τών Βεσποτών, τούτ’ εστιν εκείνων, Bi α οι Βεσπόται είσι φοβεροί, ποιον ετι πpάyμa εχω, ποιον ετι κύριον ;
64	Τί ούν ; κηρύσσειν Βει ταύτα προς πάντας ;— Ου, ἀλλά τοϊς ΙΒιώταις συμπεριφερεσθαι και λ^ειν “ ούτος ο αύτω aya0ov οϊεται τούτο κάμο'ι
65 συμβουλεύει’ συyyιyvώσκω αύ τω.”	καί y άρ * *
1 The runaway slave, always apprehensive that hie master may suddenly appear, is nervous and distraught, giving only half his mind to the spectacle before him.
* One who sang to his own accompaniment upon the cithara or harp.
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also. Whose part is it, then, to contemplate these matters? The part of him who devotes himself to learning; for man is a kind of animal that loves contemplation. But it is disgraceful to contemplate these things like runaway slaves ;1 nay, sit rather free from distractions and listen, now to tragic actor and now to the citharoede,* and not as those runaways do. For at the very moment when one of them is paying attention and praising the tragic actor, he takes a glance around, and then if someone mentions the λ\ογ<3 “ master/’ they are instantly all in a flutter and upset. It is disgraceful for men who are philosophers to contemplate the works of nature in this spirit. For what is a “ master ” ? One man Is not master of another man, but death and life and pleasure and hardship are his masters. So bring Caesar to me, if he be without these things, and you shall see how steadfast I am. But when he comes with them,thundering and lightening, and I am afraid of them, what else have I done but recognized my master, like the runaway slave ? But so long as I have, as it were, only a respite from these threats, I too am acting like a runaway slave who is a spectator in a theatre; I bathe, I drink, I sing, but I do it all in fear and misery. But if I emancipate myself from my masters, that is, from those things >vhich render masters terrifying, what further trouble do I have, what master anv more?
What then ? Must I proclaim this to all men ? No, but I must treat with consideration those who are not philosophers by profession, and say, “ This man advises for me that which he thinks good in his own case ; therefore I excuse him.” For Socrates
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Σωκράτης συνς,ηίηνωσκζν τω έπϊ της φυλακής κλάοντι, οτε έμελλεν πίνειν το φάρμακον, καί 66 \eyet “ ως yενναίως ημάς άποΒεΒάκρυκεν.” μη τι ουν εκείνω λέγει οτι “ Βιά τούτο τάς yυvaΐκaς άπελυσαμεν” ; άλλά τοΐς yvωpίμoις, τοις Βυνα-μένοις αυτά ακόυσαν εκείνω Βέ συμπεριφέρεται ως 7ταιΒίω.
λ'. Τί Bel πρόχειρον εχειν 4ν ταΐς περιστάσεσιν ;
1	* *Όταν είσίης ττ ρος τινα των ύπερεχόν των, μέμνησο οτι καί άλλος άνωθεν βλέπει τα γιγνό-μενα και οτι εκείνω σε Βει μάλλον άρεσκειν η
2	τούτω. εκείνος ουν σου πυνθάνεται “ φυγήν και φυλακήν και Βεσμά καί θάνατον και άΒοξίαν τί
3	έλεγες εν τη σχολή ; ” “ εγώ άΒιάφορα.”	“ νυν
ουν τινα αυτά λέγεις ; μι} τι εκείνα ήλλάγη “ου.” “συ ουν ήλλάyης ; ” “ ου.” “ λέγε ουν τινα έστιν άΒιάφορα.” “ τἀ άττροαίρετα.” 1 “ λέγε και τά εξής.” “ άττροαίρετα ούΒεν προς εμέ.”
4	“ λέγε και τά άγαθά τινα ύμΐν εΒόκει ; ” “ προαίρεσις οΐα Βει και χρήσις φαντασιών.” “ τέλος
5	Βέ τί;” “ το σοι άκόλουθεΐν.” “ ταυτα και νυν λέyεις ; ” “ ταύτά καί νυν λέγω.” άπιθι λοιπόν εσω θαρρών καλ μεμνημένος τούτων καί οψει
1 τ α αττροαίρΐτα supplied by Upton from his “codex.”
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* Slightly modified from Plato, Phaedo, 117d.
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excused the jailor who wept for him when he was about to drink the poison, and said, “ How generously he has wept for us !1,1 Does he, then, say to the jailor, “ This is why we sent the women away”?2 No, but he makes this latter remark to his intimate friends, to those who were fit to hear it; but the jailor he treats with consideration like a child.
CHAPTER XXX
IVhat aid ought we to have ready at hand in difficultiex ?
When you come into the presence of some prominent man, remember that Another3 looks from above on what is taking place, and that you must please Him rather than this man. He, then, who is above asks of you, “ In your school what did you call exile and imprisonment and bonds and death and disrepute ? ” “I called them ‘ things indifferent.’ ” “ What, then, do you call them now ? Have they changed at all?” "No.” “Have you, then, changed?” “No.” “Tell me, then, what things are ‘ indifferent/ ”	“ Those that are independent of
the moral purpose.” “Tell me also what follows.” “Things independent of the moral purpose are nothing to me.” “ Tell me also what you thought were ‘ the good things/” “ A proper moral purpose and a proper use of external impressions.” “And what was the * end ’ ? ” “To follow Thee.” “Do you say all that even now?” “I say the same things even now.” Then enter in, full of confidence and mindful of all this, and you shall see
* That is, God. Compare note on I. 25, 13.
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τί εστι νέος μεμάλετηκώς a Βει iv άνθρωποις
6	άμελετητοις. εγω μεν νη τους θεούς φαντάζομαι οτι πείση το τοιοΰτον “ τί ούτως μεγάλα και
7	πολλά 7ταρασκευαζόμεθα προς το μηΒέν ; τούτο ην η εξουσία ; τούτο τα πρόθυρα, οι κοιτωνΐται, οι επϊ της μα'χαίρας ; τούτων ενεκα τούς πολλούς λόγους ηκουον; ταύτα ούΒεν ην, εγω δ’ ως μεγάλα παρεσκευαζόμην
2θ6
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what it means to be a young man who has studied what he ought, when he is in the presence of men who have not studied. As for me, by the gods, I fancy that you will feel somewhat like this : “ Why do we make such great and elaborate preparations to meet what amounts to nothing? Was this what authority amounted to ? Was this what the vestibule, the chamberlains, the armed guards amounted to ? Was it for all this that I listened to those long discourses ? Why, all this never amounted to anything, but I was preparing for it as though it were something great.”
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Β
ΚΕΦΑΛΑΙΑ TOY Β ΒΙΒΛΙΟΥ
α'. “Οτι ον μίχΐται τδ θαρρίϊν τψ ΐύλαβίΤσθαι. β'. Π«ρ1 αταραξία!.
γ'. Πpbs τον! συνιστόντβι τινα! τοι! φιλοσόφοα. δ'. Π pbs τδν έπι μοιχίί} ττοτί κατίίλημμόνον. f'. Πώϊ σνννπίρχει μ^γαλοφροσύνη καί έ7Πμέλ«ια; ς-'. Tlfpl αδιαφορία!, ζ'. Πώϊ μαντΐντόον ; η'. Τί! οίισία τον αγαθόν ;
θ'. “θτι ον δννάμfvoi τήν άνθρωπον έτταγγΐλίαν πλτιρωσαι τήν φιλοσό ρον προσλαμβάνομε.
ι . Πώϊ άπδ τών ονομάτων τα καθήκοντα ίστιν ίύρίσκΐΐν ; ια’. Τί! ίρχή φιλοσοφία! ; ιβ'. rifpl τον διαΚΪγΐσθαι. ι~/. Π«ρ1 του αγωνίαν. ιδ', npbs Να'σωνα.
κ' Πρδο τοίΐϊ σκλη. ω! τινων ων ίκριναν ίμμόνοντα!, ις·'. “Οτι ον μ(\(τώμΐν χρήσθαι τοι! πΐρΐ αγαθών καί κακών δόγμασιν.
ιζ\ Πώϊ ίφαρμοστΐον τα.! τριλοφία τοι! ἔπι μΐρου! ; ιι]'. Πάίί άγωνιστόον πρδί τα! φαντασία!.
ιθ'. Πρδί τον! μΐχρι λόγον1 μόνο > αναλαμβάνονται τὰ τών φιλοσόφων.
κ'. Πρδο Έπικουρΐίου ι καί ’Ακαδημαϊκού!, κα'. Tit ρ) άνομολογία!. κβ' Tltpl φιλία!.
κγ'. Tlfpl τη! του λόγίΐν δννάμίωτ.
κδ' Π όι τινα τών ονκ ήξιωμίνων ϊ π’ αντον.
Kf'. Πω. άναγ αΐα τα λογικά, κς-'. Τί τδ ίδιον τον 2 αμαρτήματα!.
1 Upton: λίγων S.
3 Supplied by Schweighauser.
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Chapters of the Second Book
That confidence does not conflict with caution.
On tranquillity.
To those who recommend persons to the philosophers. To the man who had once been caught in adultery. How are magnanimity and carefulness compatible ? Of indifference in things.
How should one employ divination?
WKat is the true nature of the good ?
That although we are unable to fulfil the profession of a man we adopt that of a philosopher.
How from the designation that he bears is it possible to discover a man’s duties?
What is the beginning of philosophy ?
Upon the art of argumentation.
Of anxiety.
To Naso.
To those who cling obstinately to the judgements which they have once formed.
That we do not practise the application of our judgements about things good and evil.
How ought we adjust our preconceptions to individual instances?
How must we straggle against our external impressions ?
To those who take up the teachings of the philosophers only to talk about them ?
Against Epicureans and Academics.
Of inconsistency.
Of friendship.
Of the faculty of expression.
To one of those whom he did not deem worthy. How is logic necessary ’
What is the distinctive characteristic of error *
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α . "Οτι ου μάιχεται το θαρρεΐν τω εύλαβεΐσθαι.
1	Παράδοξον μεν τυχόν φαίνεται τισιν το άξιου-μενον υπό των φιλοσόφων, όμως 8ε σκεψώμεθα κατά δύναμιν, ει αληθές εστι τό δεΐν1άμα μεν ευλα-
2	βώς άμα δε θαρρούντως πάντα ττοιεϊν. εναντίον <γάρ πως δοκεΐ τω θαρραλεω το εύλαβες, τα δ’ εναντία
3	ούδαμως συνυπάρχει, τό δε φαινόμενου πολλοί? εν τω τόπω παράδοξον δοκεΐ μοι τοιούτου τινός εχεσθαι· ει μεν 'γάρπρόςταύτάήξιοϋμενχρησθαι τη τ’ εύλαβεία καί τφ θάρσει, δικαίως αν ημάς
4	ητιωντο ως τα άσύνακτα συνάγοντας, νυν δε τί δεινόν εχει τό λεγόμενον; ει yap vyii) ταύτ εστ ι τα πολλάκις μεν είρημενα, πολλάκις δ’ άποδεδε^μενα, οτ ι ή ουσία του άηαθου εστιν εν χρήσει φαντασιών καί του κακόν ωσαύτως, τα δ’ άπροαίρετα ούτε την τού κακού δέχεται φύσιν
5	ούτε την τού άηαθού, τί παράδοξον άξιούσιν οι φιλόσοφοι, ει λεyoυσιv “ οπού μεν τα άπροαίρετα, εκεί τό θάρσος έστω σοι, οπού δε τα προαιρετικά,
6	εκεί ή εύλάβεια ” ; ει yap εν κακή προαιρέσει τό
1 rb δ«Γν ΕΙ ter: τ όδ«. 7ν* S.
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CHAPTER I
That confidence does not conflict with caution
Perhaps the following contention of the philosophers appears paradoxical to some, but nevertheless let us to the best of our ability consider whether it is true that “ we ought to do everything both cautiously and confidently at the same time.” For caution seems to be in a way contrary to confidence, and contraries are by no means consistent. But that which appears to many to be paradoxical in the matter under discussion seems to me to involve something of this sort:	If we demanded that a man
should employ both caution and confidence in regard to the same tilings, then we would be justly charged with uniting qualities that are not to be united. But, as a matter of fact, what is there strange about the saying? For if the statements which have often been made and often proved are sound, namely that “the nature of the good as well as of the evil lies in a use of the impressions of the senses, but the things which lie outside the province of the moral purpose admit neither the nature of the evil, nor the nature of the good ”; what is there paradoxical about the contention of the philosophers, if they say, “ Where the things that lie outside the province of the moral purpose are involved, there show confidence, but where the things that lie within the province of the moral purpose are involved, there show caution ” ? For if the evil lies in an evil exercise of the moral
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κακόν, προς μόνα ταυτα χρησθαι άξιον εύΧαβεία· el Be τα άπροαίρετα και μη i<f> ήμΐν ούΒεν προς
7 ημάς, προς ταυτα τω θάρσει χρηστεον.	καί όντως άμα μεν εύΧαβεις άμα Be θαρραΧεοι εσόμεθα και νη Αία Βία την εύΧάβειαν ΘαρραΧεοι. Βία <γάρ τό εύΧαβεϊσθαι τα όντως κακά συμβήσετ αι θαρρεΐυ ημΐν προς τα μη όντως εχοντα.
8	Αοιπόν ημείς το των εΧάφων πάσχομεν ὅτε φοβούνται και φεύ'γουσιν αι εΧαφοι τα πτερά, που τρέπονται καί προς τινα άναχωρούσιν ως άσφαΧή ; προς τα Βίκτυα· και ούτως άπόΧΧυνται εναΧ~
9	Χάξασαι τα φοβερά καί τά θαρραΧεα- όντως και ημείς που χρώμεθα τω φόβω; προς τά άπροαί-ρετα. εν τίσιν πάΧιν θαρρονντες άναστρεφόμεθα ως ούΒενος οντος Βεινοΰ; εν τοῖς προαιρετικοΐς.
10	εξαπατηθηναι η προπεσεϊν ἡ αναίσχυντου τι ποίησαι η μετ επιθυμίας αισχράς όρεχθηναί τινος ούΒεν Βιαφερει η μιν, αν μόνον εν τ οις άπροαι-ρετοις 1 εύστο^ώμεν. οπού Βε θάνατος ή φυ'^η η πόνος ή άΒοξια, εκεί το άναχωρητικόν, εκεί το
11	σεσοβη μόνον. Toiyapovv ώσπερ ε'ικος τους περί τά μέγιστα Βιαμαρτάνοντας το μεν φύσει θαρ-ραΧεον θρασύ κατασκενάζο μεν, απονενοημένου, ιταμόν, αναίσχυντου, το Β' εύΧαβες φύσει και
1 Upton from his “ codex”: airpoatperiKols S.
1 The beaters used to frighten deer into the nets by stretching a cord, with brightly coloured feathers on it, across the safe openings in the wood. Compare Vergil, Georgies, III. 372 ; cf. Aen., XII. 750., “ (In Scythia) men drive them (stags) not (into nets, as they do here) with the terrors of the crimson feather.”
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purpose, it is only in regard to matters of this kind that it is right to employ caution ; but if the things which lie outside the province of the moral purpose and are not under our control are nothing to us, we ought to employ confidence in regard to them. And so we shall be at one and the same time both cautious and confident, yes, and, by Zeus, confident because of our caution. For because we are cautious about the things which are really evil, the result will be that we shall have confidence in regard to the things which are not of that nature.
However, we act like deer: when the hinds are frightened bv the feathers 1 and run away from them, where do they turn, and to what do they fly for refuge as a safe retreat ? Why, to the nets ; and so they perish because they have confused the objects of fear with the objects of confidence. So it is with us also; where do we show fear? About the things which lie outside the province of the moral purpose. Again, in what do we behave with confidence as if there were no danger? In the things which lie within the province of the moral purpose. To be deceived, or to act impetuously, or to do something shameless, or with base passion to desire something, makes no difference to us, if only in the matters which lie outside the province of the will we succeed in our aim. But where death, or exile, or hardship, or ignominy faces us, there we show the spirit of running away, there we show violent agitation. Therefore, as might be expected of those men who err in matters of the greatest concern, we transform our natural confidence into boldness, desperateness, recklessness, shamelessness, while our natural caution and self-respect we transform into
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αίδήμον δειΧον καί ταπεινόν, φόβων καί ταραχών
12	μεστόν, αν yap τις εκεί μεταθη το εύΧαβες, όπου προαίρεσις και epya προαιρέσεως, ευθύς άμα τω θεΧειν εύΧαβεΐσθαι καί επ' αύτω κειμίνην εξει την εκκΧισιν' αν δ’ οπού τα μη εφ' ημΐν εστι καί άπροαίρετα, προς τα-επ’ άΧΧοις οντα την εκκΧισιν εχων άναηκαίως φοβησεται, άκαταστατησει,
13	ταραχθησεται. ου yap θάνατος η πόνος φοβερόν, άΧΧά το φοβεϊσθαι πόνον η θάνατον, δια τούτο επαινούμεν τον ειπόντα ότι
ου κατθανειν yap δεινόν, ἀλλ’ αίσχρώς θανεϊν.
14	“Εδει ονν προς μεν τον θάνατον το θάρσος εστράφθαι, προς δε τον φόβον του θανάτου την εύΧάβειαν νυν δε το εναντίον προς μεν τον θάνατον την φνypv, προς δε το περί αυτού δόγμα την άνεπιστρεψιαν καί το άμεΧες * 1 και το αδιάφορη-
J5 τικόν. ταντα δ’ ο Σωκράτης καΧως ποιων μορμόΧύκεια εκάΧει. ως yap τοΐς παιδίοις τα προσωπεία φαίνεται δείνα καί φοβερά δι απειρίαν, τοιούτόν τι καί ημείς πάσχομεν προς τα πpάyμaτa δι ούδεν άΧΧο ή ώσπερ καί τα παιδία προς τάς
16	μορμοΧυκείας. τί γάρ εστι παιδίον; ayvoia. τί εστι παιδίον ; άμαθία. επεί οπού οϊδεν, κάκεΐνα
17	ούδεν ημών εΧαττον εχει· θάνατος τί εστιν; μορμοΧύκειον. στρεψας αύτο κατάμαθε· ιδού,
1 Kronenberg : acpfiSis S.
1 From an unknown tragic poet (Nauck, Fragm. Trag· AJesp.,	88); included also among the Monostichs of
Menander, 504.
1 Plato, Phaeclo 77e; compare Crito 46c. Epictetus seems 2x6
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cowardice and abjectness, full of fears and perturbation^! For if a man should transfer his caution to the sphere of the moral purpose and the deeds of the moral purpose, then along λυ^Ιι the desire to be cautious he will also at once have under his control the will to avoid; whereas, if he should transfer his caution to those matters which are not under our control and lie outside the province of the moral purpose, inasmuch as he is applying his will to avoid towards those things which are under the control of others, he will necessarily be subject to fear, instability, and perturbation. For it is not death or hardship that is a fearful thing, but the fear of hardship or death. That is why we praise the man who said
Not death is dreadful, but a shameful death.1
Our confidence ought, therefore, to be turned toward death, and our caution toward the fear ot death; whereas we do just the opposite—in the face of death we turn to flight, but about the formation of a judgement on death we show carelessness, disregard, and unconcern. But Socrates did well to call all such things “ bugbears.” 2 For just as masks appear tearful and terrible to children because of inexperience, in some such manner we also are affected by events, and this for the same reason that children are affected by bugbears. For what is a child ? Ignorance. What is a child ? Want of instruction. For where a child has knowledge, he is no worse than we are. What is death ? A bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is; see,
to use μορμολίκίΐον and μορμοΧυκΐΙα in the unusual sense of a terrifying form of mask.
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7τώς ου δάκνει· το σωμάτων δει χωρισθηναι τον 7τνευματίου, ως πρότερον έκεχώριστο, ή νυν ή ύστερον. τί ουν αγανακτείς, εί νυν; ει yap μη
18	νυν, ύστερον, διά τί; ινα η περίοδος άνύηται του κόσμου· χρείαν yap εχει των μεν εν ι στ α μενών,
19	των δε μελλόντων, των δ' ηνυσμένων. ττόνος τί εστιν ; μορμολύκειον. στρεψον αυτό καί κατά-μαθε. τραχέως Κινείται το σαρκίδιον, είτα πάλιν λείως. αν σοι μη λυσιτελή, η θύρα ηνοικται·
20	αν ΧυσιτεΧτ), φέρε. 7τρός πάντα yap ηνοϊχθαι δει την θνραν, και πράγμα ουκ εχομεν.
21	Τί? ουν τούτων των δογμάτων καρπός ; ονπερ δει κάΧΧιστον τ' είναι και πρεπωδέστατον τοις τω όντι παιδευομένοις, αταραξία άφοβία ελευ-
22 θερία. ου γ α ρ τοι? ποΧΧοΐς περί τούτων πιστευτέον, οι Χέγουσιν μόνοις εξεϊναι παιδεύεσθαι τοις ελευθέροις, ἀλλά τοις φιΧοσόφοις μάΧΧον, οι
23	Χέγουσι μόνους τούς παιδευθέντας ελευθέρους είναι. —Πώς τούτο;—Ούτως· νυν άΧΧο τί εστιν ελευθερία η το εξεϊναι ως βουλόμεθα διεξάγειν ; " ούδέν.” λέγετε δη μοι, ω άνθρωποι, βούλεσθε ζην άμαρτάνοντες; “ ου βουλόμεθαούδεϊς
24	τοίνυν άμαρτάνων ελεύθερός εστιν. βούλεσθε ζην φοβούμενοι, βούλεσθε λυπούμενοι, βούλεσθε ταρασσόμενοι; “ ούδαμως.” ούδεϊς άρα ούτε 1 2
1	Α favourite idea of the Stoics (Zeno in Diog. Laert. VII. 137; Marcus Aurelius V. 13 and 32; X. 7, 2; XI. 2). Briefly expressed, it is a theory of “ cyclical regeneration ” (Marc. Aur. XI. 2), i.e., that all things repeat themselves in periodic cycles. Cf. Norden, Oeburt dee Kindts (1924), 31.
2	“ Freedom” in the days of the older Greek philosophers connoted primarily the exercise of political rights, but in 2l8
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it does not bite. The paltry body must be separated from the bit of spirit, either now or later, just as it existed apart from it before. Why are you grieved, then, if it be separated now ? For if it be not separated now, it will be later. Why ? So that the revolution of the universe may be accomplished ;1 for it has need of the things that are now coming into being, and the things that shall be, and the things that have been accomplished. What is hardship ? A bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is. The poor flesh is subjected to rough treatment, and then again to smooth. If you do not find this profitable, the door stands open ; if you do find it profitable, bear it. For the door must be standing open for every emergency, and then we have no trouble.
What, then, is the fruit of these doctrines? Precisely that which must needs be both the fairest and the most becoming for those who are being truly educated—tranquillity, fearlessness, freedom. For on these matters we should not trust the multitude, who say, “Only the free can be educated/’ but rather the philosophers, who say, “Only the educated are free.”—How is that?— Thus: At this time2 is freedom anything but the right to live as we wish? “Nothing else.” Tell me, then, O men, do you wish to live in error? “We do not.” Well, no one who lives in error is free. Do you wish to live in fear, in sorrow, in turmoil ?	“ By no means.” Well then, no man who
the time of Epictetus, under the Roman rule, it meant nothing more than the privilege to live the kind of life that one pleased under the authority of the Imperial government. There is a play also on the donble meaning of free, i.e., in a social and in a moral sense.
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φοβούμενος ούτε λυπούμενος ούτε ταρασσόμενος ελεύθερός εστιν, ο στις δ’ άπήλλακται λυτών και φόβων και ταραχών, οντος ττ) αυτί] όΒώ
25	και του Βουλεύειν άττήλλακται. πώς ου ν ετι ύμίν πιστεύσομεν, ώ φίλτατοι νομοθέται; ούκ επιτρέπομεν τταιΒεύεσθαι, ει μή τοϊς έλευθέροις; οι φιλόσοφοι yap λέyoυσιv οτι ούκ επιτρεπομεν ελευθεροις είναι ει μή τοΐς πεπαιΒευμένοις, τούτο
26	εστιν ό θεός ούκ επιτρέπει.—'Όταν ούν στρέψη τις επι στpaτηyoύ τον αυτού Βούλον, ούΒέν εποίησεν; —-Κποίησεν.—Τί;—’Έστρεψεν τον αυτού Βούλον επι στρατηηού.—"Αλλο ούΒέν ;—Ναί· καί είκο-
27	στην αύτού Βούναι οφείλει.—Τί ούν; ό ταύτα παθών ού yέyovev ελεύθερος ;—Ου μάλλον ή
28	ατάραχος, επεί συ 6 άλλους στρέφειν Βυνάμενος ούΒένα εχεις κύριον; ούκ άρηύριον, ού κοράσιον, ου παιΒάριον, ου τον τύραννον, ου φίλον τινα τού τυράννου ; τί ούν τρέμεις επί τινα τοιαύτην άπιών περίστασιν ;
29	Δια τούτο λέyω πολλάκις “ ταύτα μελετάτε και ταύτα πρόχειρα εχετε, προς τινα Βει τεθαρρηκέναι και προς τινα εύλαβώς Βιακείσθαι, οτι προς τ α άπροαίρετα θαρρεϊν, εύλαβεϊσθαι τα προαιρετικά."
30	—Άλλ’ ούκ av0yvwν σοι ούΒ' έyvως τί ποιώ ;—
31	’Ey τινι; εν λεξειΒίοις. εχε σου τοι λεξείΒια· Βειξον, πώς εχεις προς ορεξιν και εκκλισιν, ει μή 1 2
1	Part of the ceremony of manumission in Roman law. The tax of “five per cent.” mentioned just below is the fee that had to be paid to the State.
2	The words of a pupil who has read and correctly interpreted some passage set him, or has read aloud to Epictetus some essay of his own compositiou.
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is in fear, or sorrow, or turmoil, is free, but whoever is rid of sorrows and fears and turmoils, this man is by the self-same course rid also of slavery. How, then, shall we any longer trust you, O dearest lawgivers? Do we allow none but the free to get an education? For the philosophers say, “We do not allow any but the educated to be free ”; that is, God does not allow it.—When, therefore, in the presence of the praetor a man turns his own slave about, has he done nothing?1—He has done something.—What?—He has turned his slave about in the presence of the praetor.—Nothing more?— Yes, he is bound to pay a tax of five per cent, of the slave’s value.—What then ? Has not the man to whom this has been done become free?—He has no more become· free than he lias acquired peace of mind. You, for example, who are able to tum others about, have you no master? Have you not as your master money, or a mistress, or a boy favourite, or the tyrant, or some friend of the tyrant ? If not, why do you tremble when you goto face some circumstance involving those things ?
That is why I say over and over again, “ Practise these things and have them ready at hand, that is, the knowledge of what you ought to face with confidence, and what you ought to face with caution—that you ought to face with confidence that which is outside the province of the moral purpose, with caution that which is within the province of the moral purpose.”—But have I not read to you, and do you not know what I am doing?2—What have )ou been engaged upon? Trifling phrases! Keep your trifling phrases! Show me rather how you stand in regard to desire
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αποτυγχάνεις ών θέλεις, el μη περιπίπτεις οίς ου θέλεις, εκείνα δέ τα περιοδία, αν νουν εχης, άρας
32	πού ποτε άπαλείψεις.—Τί ουν; Σωκράτης ούκ εγρηφεν ;—Kat τις τοσαύτα; αλλά πώς ; έπεϊ μη έδννατο εχειν αει τον έλέγχοντα αυτού τα δόγματα η ελεγχθησόμενον έν τω μέρει, αντος εαυτόν ήλεγχεν καί εξήταζεν και αει μίαν <γέ τινα
33 πρόληψιν έγύμναζεν χρηατικώς.	ταΰτα γράφει φιλόσοφος' λεξείδια δε καί “ ή δ' ος/’ “ ήν δ’ εγώ,"1 άλλοις άφίησι, τοίς άναισθήτοις ή τοΐς μακαρίοις, τοΐς σχολήν άγονσιν ύπο αταραξίας η τοΐς μηδέν των έξης ύπολογιζομένοις διά μωρίαν.
34	Και νυν καιρού καλούντος εκείνα δείξεις άπ-ελθών και άναγνώση και εμπερπερεύση ; “ ιδού,
35	πώς διαλόγους συντίθημι." μη, άνθρωπε, ἀλλ’ εκείνα μάλλον “ ϊδον, πώς όρεγόμενος ούκ αποτυγχάνω. ιδού, πώς εκκλίνων ου περιπίπτω, φέρε θάνατον και γνώσψ φέρε πόνους, φέρε δεσμωτήριον, φέρε άδοξίαν, φέρε καταδίκην
36 αΰτη έπίδειξις νέου εκ σχολής έληλυθότος. τάλ-λα δ’ άλλοις άφες, μηδέ φωνήν τις άκούση σου περί αυτών ποτε μηδ\ αν επαινέση τις επ' αύτοϊς, άνέχου, δόξον δε μηδεις είναι καί είδέναι μηδέν.
1 Kronenberg: ή όδδο ήν λέγ** S (λέγω Sc).
1 Α very strange passage, for it was generally believed that Socrates did not write. Still there seems to have been some doubt on the question (Diog. Laert. I. 16 makes the statement that he did not \vrite as resting “on the authority of some”), and the style of writing which Epictetus here describes seems not to have been intended for publication, so that it may be possible that Socrates wrote copiously, but only as a philosophical exercise, and not for others to read.
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and aversion, whether you do not fail to get what you wish, or do not fall into what you do not wish. As for those trifling periods of yours, if you are wise, you will take them away somewhere and blot them out.—What then? Did not Socrates write?—Yes, who wrote as much as he?1 But how? Since he could not have always at hand someone to test his judgements, or to be tested by him in tum, he was in the habit of testing and examining himself, and was always in a practical way trying out some particular primary conception. That is what a philosopher writes; but trifling phrases, and “said he,” “said I ” 2 he leaves to others, to the stupid or the blessed, those who by virtue of their tranquillity live at leisure, or those who by virtue of their folly take no account of logical conclusions.
And now, when the crisis calls, will you go off and make an exhibition of your compositions, and give a reading from them, and boast, “ See, how I write dialogues”? Do not so, man, but rather boast as follows : " See how in my desire I do not fail to get what I wish. See how in my aversions I do not fall into things that I would avoid. Bring on death and you shall know; bring on hardships, bring on imprisonment, bring on disrepute, bring on condemnation.” This is the proper exhibition of a young man come from school. Leave other things to other people ; neither let anyone ever hear a word from you about them, nor, if anyone praises you for them, do you tolerate it, but let yourself be accounted a no-body and a know-nothing. Show
* Characteristic expressions in dialogue, an especially popular type of composition for philosophy which aspired to a refined literary form; compare the critical note.
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37	μόνον τούτο είδώς φαίνου, πως μήτ άποτύχτ/<?
38	πο τε μήτε περιπεσης. άλλοι μελετάτωσαν δίκας, άλλοι προβλήματα, ἄλλοι συλλογισ μούς· σύ άποθνήσκειν, σύ δεδέσθαι, σύ στρεβλοΰσθαι,
39	σύ εξορίζεσθαι. πάντα ταυτα θαρρούντως, πε-ποιθότως τω κεκληκότι σε επ' αυτά, τω άξιον τής χώρας τ αυτής κεκρικότι, εν ἡ καταταχθείς επιδείξεις, τινα δύναται λογικόν ηγεμονικόν προς
40	τάς άπροαιρετους δυνάμεις άντιταξάμενον. και ούτως τό παράδοξον εκείνο ούκετι ου τ αδύνατον φανεΐται ούτε παράδοξον, οτι άμα μεν εύλαβεί-σθαι δεϊ άμα δε θαρρεΐν, προς μεν τα άπροαίρετα θαρρεϊν, εν δε τοΐς προαιρετικούς εύλαβεϊσθαι.
β\ Περ αταραξίας.
Ι "Ορα σύ ό άπιών eVl τήν δίκην, τί θελεις
2	τηρήσαι καί που θελεις άνύσαι. ει yap προαι-ρεσιν θέλεις τ ηρήσαι κατά φύσιν έχουσαν, πασά σοι ασφάλεια, πασά σοι ευμάρεια, πράγμα ούκ
3	εχεις. τα γάρ έπϊ σοι αυτεξούσια και φύσει ελεύθερα θέλων τ ηρήσαι καί τούτοις άρκούμενος τίνος ετι επιστρεφη ; τις γάρ αυτών κύριος, τις
4	αυτά δύναται άφελέσθαι; ει θελεις αίδήμων είναι καί πιστός, τις ούκ εάσει σε ; ει θελεις μη
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that you know this only—how you may never either fail to get what you desire or fall into what you avoid. Let others practise lawsuits, others problems, others syllogisms; do you practise how to die, how to be enchained, how to be racked, how to be exiled. Do all these things with confidence, with trust in Him who has called you to face them and deemed you worthy of this position, in which having once been placed you shall exhibit what can be achieved by a rational governing principle when arrayed against the forces that lie outside the province of the moral purpose. And thus the paradox of which we were speaking will no longer appear either impossible or paradoxical, namely, that at the same time we ought to be both cautious and confident, confident in regard to those things that lie outside the province of the moral purpose, and cautious in regard to those things that lie within the province of the moral purpose.
CHAPTER II
On tranquillity
Consider, you who are going to court, what you wish to maintain and wherein you wish to succeed; for if you wish to maintain freedom of moral purpose in its natural condition, all security is yours, every facility yours, you have no trouble. For if you are willing to keep guard over those things which are under your direct authority and by nature free, and if you are satisfied with them, what else do you care about ? For who is master ofthem, who can take them away from you? If you wish to be self-respecting and honourable, who is it that will not allow you ?
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κωΧυεσθαι μηδ* άναγκάζεσθαι, τίς σε αναγκάσει όρεγεσθαι ών ου δοκεΐ σοι, τίς εκκΧίνειν α μη
5	φαίνεται σοι ; ἀλλά τί ; πράξει μιν σοι τινα α δοκεΐ φοβέρα είναι· ίνα δε και εκκΧίνων αυτά
6	πάθης, πώς δυναται ποίησαι ; όταν ουν επί σοι η τό όρεγεσθαι καί εκκΧίνειν, τίνος Ιτ ι επι-
7	στρέφω7 ἱ τοΰτό σο*. προοίμιον, τούτο διήγησις, τούτο πίστις, τούτο νίκη, τούτο επίλογος, τούτο εύδοκίμησις.
8	Δία τούτο δ Σωκράτης προς τον ύπομιμνή-σκοντα, ίνα παρασκευάζηται προς την δίκην, εφη “ ου δοκώ ουν σοι άπαντι τω βίω προς τούτο
9	παρασκευάζεσθαι —“ ΪΙοίαν παρασκευήν ; ”— “ Ύετήρηκα,” φησίν, “ τό επ' εμοί—“ Πώς ουν ; ’’ “ Ούδεν ούδεποτ άδικον ου τ ιδία ούτε
10	δημοσία επραξαει δε θεΧεις καί τα έκτος τηρήσαι, το σωμάτιον καί το ούσίδιον καί το άξιω-μάτιον, Χεγω σοι' ήδη αύτόθεν παρασκευάζου την δυνατήν παρασκευήν πάσαν καί Χοιπον σκέπτον
Π καί την φύσιντού δικαστού καί τον άντίδικον. ει γονάτων άψασθαι δει, γονάτων άφταί’ ει κΧαύ-
12	σαι, κΧαύσον' ει οίμώξαι, οϊμωξον. όταν yap ύποθής τα σα τοϊς εκτός, δουΧευε τό Χοιπον καί μή άντισπώ καί ποτε μεν ΘεΧε δουΧεύειν, ποτε
13	δε μή ΘεΧε, ἀλλ’ απλώς καί εξ οΧης τής διανοίας ή ταύτα ή εκείνα· ή εΧεύθερος ή δούΧος, ή πεπαιδευμένος ή απαίδευτος, ή γενναίος άΧεκτρυών ή άγεννής, ή ύπόμενε τυπτόμενος, μεχρις αν άπο- 1
1 Α somewhat free version of what Xenophon records in his Apology, 2 f.
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If you wish not to be hindered nor compelled, what man will compel you to desire what does not seem to you to be desirable, to avoid what you do not feel should be avoided? Well, what then? The judge will do some things to you which are thought to be terrifying; but how can he make you try to avoid what you suffer ? When, therefore, desire and aversion are under your own control, what more do you care for? This is your introduction, this the setting forth of your case, this your proof, this your victory, this your peroration, this your approbation.
That is why Socrates, in reply to the man who was reminding him to make preparation for his trial, said, “ Do you not feel, then, that with mv whole life I am making preparation for this ? ”—“ What kind of preparation?”—"I have maintained/’ says he, “ that which is under my control.”—“ How then?”—“I have never done anything that was wrong either in my private or in my public life.”1 But if you wish to maintain also what is external, your paltry body and your petty estate and your small reputation, I have this to say to you : Begin this very moment to make all possible preparation, and furthermore study the character of your judge and jour antagonist. If you must clasp men’s knees, clasp them; if you must wail, then wail; if you must groan, then groan. For when you subject what is your own to externals, then from henceforth be a slave, and stop letting yourself be drawn this way and that, at one moment wishing to be a slave, at another not, but be either this or that simply and with all your mind, either a free man or a slave, either educated or uneducated, cither a spirited fighting cock or a spiritless one,
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θάντ?<?, f) άπαγόρευσον ευθύς, μη σοι γένοιτο 7τληγάς ιτολλάς λαβείν και ύστερον άπαγορεΰ-
14	σαι. εΐ δ’ αισχρά ταΰτα, αύτόθεν ήδη δίελε “ που φύσις κακών καί αγαθών ; ου και αλήθεια. οπού αλήθεια και ου 1 φύσις, εκεί το ευλαβές· οπού ή αλήθεια, έκεϊ το θαρραλέου, οπού η φύσις.”
15	Έπεί τοι δοκεΐς, οτι τα- έκτος τηρήσαι θέλων Σωκράτης παρελθών αν έλεγε “ εμέ δ’ νΑνυτος καλ λ\έλητος άποκτεΐναι μεν δύνανται, βλάψαι
16	δ’ ου”; ου τω μωρός ήν, ινα μη ϊδη οτι αυτή ή όδο? ενταύθα ου φέρει, ἀλλ’ άλλη ; τί ούν έστιν,
17	ὅτι ούκ έχει λόγον καί προσερεθίζειν2 ; ως ό έμος 'Ηράκλειτος περί άγριδίου πραγμάτιον εχων εν 'Ρόδω και άποδείξας τοι? δικασταΐς οτι δίκαια λέγει ελθών έπϊ τον επίλογον έφη οτι “ ἀλλ’ ου τε δεήσομαι υμών ου τ έπιστρέφομαι, τί μέλλετε κρίνειν υμείς τε μάλλον οι κρινόμενοί έστε η εγώ.” και ούτως κατέστρεψε το πραγμά-
18	τ ιον. τις χρεία; μόνον μη δέον, μη προστίθει δ* οτι “ καί ου δέομαι,” ει μη τι καιρός έστιν επίτηδες έρεθίσαι τους δικασ τ ας ως Σωκράτει.
19	και συ ει τοιούτον έπίλογον παρασκευάζη, τί
20	άναβαίνεις, τί ύπακούεις ; ει γάρ σταυρωθήναι
1 Schegk: ου S.
* Bentley: ιτροσ(ρ(θίζ(ΐ S.
1 These last three sentences make no satisfactory sense in themselves, and none of the numerous emendations which have been offered seem convincing, while at the same time they interrupt the course of the argument where they stand. It would appear, as Schenkl suggests, that they constitute a seriously mutilated section of the preceding chapter (possibly from the very end), which by some accident has become imbedded in an alien context.
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either endure to be beaten until you die, or give in at once. Far be it from you to receive many blows and yet at the last give in! But if that is disgraceful, begin this very moment to decide the question, “ Where is the nature of good and evil to be found? .Where truth also is. Where truth and where nature are, there is caution ; where truth is, there is confidence, where nature is.” 1
Why, do you think that if Socrates had wished to maintain his external possessions he would have come forward and said, “ Anytus and Meletus are able indeed to kill me, but they cannot harm me ” ? Was he so foolish as not to see that this course does not lead to that goal, but elsewhere? Why is it unreasonable, then, to add also a word of provocation ? Just as my friend Heracleitus, who had an unimportant lawsuit about a small piece of land in Rhodes; after he had pointed out the justice of his claim he went on to the peroration in which he said, “ But neither will I entreat you, nor do I care what your decision is going to be, and it is you who are on trial rather than I.” And so he ruined his case. What is the use of acting like that? Merely make no entreaties, but do not add the words “Yes, and I make no entreaties/’ unless the right time has come for you, as it did for Socrates, deliberately to provoke your judges. If you, for your part, are preparing a peroration of that sort, why do you mount the platform at all, why answer the summons ? 2 For if you wish to be crucified, wait and the cross *
* That is, it is a sheer waste of effort to speak in so provocative a manner as to invite condemnation. If that is what you wish, simply do nothing at all and you will gain your end.
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θεΧεις, εκΒεξαι και ήξει 6 σταυρός· ei 8’ ύπα-κοΰσαι Χόγος αίρει καί πείσαι τό γε παρ’ αυτόν, τα εξής τούτω ποιητεον τηρούντι μέντοι τα ίδια.
21	Ύαύτρ καί γεΧοΐόν εστι τό Χεγειν “ ύπόθου μοι." τί σοι ύποθώμαι ; άΧΧά “ 7τοίησόν μου την 8ιά-νοιαν δ τι αν άποβαίνη προς τούτο άρμόσασθαι."
22	επει εκείνο γε δμοιόν εστιν οιον ει αγράμματος Χεγόι “είπε μοι τί γράψω, όταν μοι προβΧηθή
23	τι ονομα." αν yap εΐπω ότι Δίων, είτα παρεΧθων εκείνος αύτω προβάΧη μη τό Αίωνος ονομα,
24	ἀλλά τό &εωνος, τί γενηται ; τί γράψη ; ἀλλ’ ει μεν μεμεΧετηκας γράφειν, εχεις και παρασκευά-σασθαι1 προς πάντα τα υπαγορευόμενα' ει 8ε μη, τί σοι εγω νυν ύποθώμαι ; αν γάρ ἄλλο τι ύπαγορεύη τα π pay ματ α, τί ερείς η τί πράξεις ;
25	τούτου ούν τού καθοΧικού μεμνησο και υποθήκης ούκ απορήσεις, εάν 8ε προς τα εξω γάσκης, αι>άγκη σε άνω και κάτω κυΧίεσθαι προς τό
26	βουΧημα του κυρίου. τις 8' εστι κύριος ; ό των υπό σου τινος σπου8αζομενων ή εκκΧινομενων e-χων εξουσίαν.
γ. Προς τούς συνιστάντας τινάς τοίς φιΧοσόφοις
1	Καλώς ό Διογένης προς τον άξιούντα γράμματα παρ' αυτού Χαβείν συστατικά “ οτι μεν άνθρωπος," φησίν, “ ει, και 18ων γνώσεταί' ει 8'
1 Upton from his “codex” ναρασκ(υάσαι S.
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will come ; but if reason decides that you should answer the summons and do your best to have what you say carry conviction, you must act in accordance therewith, but always maintaining what is your own proper character.
Looked at in this way it is also absurd to say, “ Advise me.” What advice am I to give you ? Nay, say rather, “ Enable my mind to adapt itself to whatever comes.” Since the other expression is just as if an illiterate should say, “ Tell me what to write when some name is set me to write.” For if I say, "Write Dio,” and then his teacher comes along and sets him not the name “ Dio,” bat “Theo,” what will happen? What will he write ? But if you have practised writing, you are able also to prepare yourself for everything that is dictated to you ; if you have not practised, what advice can I now offer you ? For if circumstances dictate something different, what will you say or what will you do? Bear in mind, therefore, this general principle and you will not be at a loss for a suggestion. But if you gape open-mouthed at externals, you must needs be tossed up and down according to the will of your master. And who is your master ? He who has authority over any of the things upon which you set your heart or which you wish to avoid.
CHAPTER III
To those who recommend persons to the philosophers
That is an excellent answer of Diogenes to the man who asked for a letter of recommendation from him:	“That you are a man,” he says, “he will
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αγαθός ή κακός, el μεν έμπειρός ear ι Βιαγνώναι τους αγαθούς καί κακούς, γνώσεται, el δ’ άπειρος, ούΒ’ αν μυριάκις γράψω αύτω.” ομοιον γάρ ώσπερ el Βραχμή συσταθήναί τινι ή ξ ίου, Ίνα Βοκιμασθΐη. el άργυρογνωμονικός εστιν, συ σαυ-τήν συστήσεις. εΒει ούν τοιούτόν τι έχειν ημάς και εν τφ βίω οΐον επ' αργυρίου, ϊν είπεϊν Βύνω-μαι καθάπερ ό άργυρογνώμων λέγει “ φέρε ήν θέλεις Βραχμήν και Βιαγνώσομαι” ἀλλ’ επϊ συλλογισμών “ φέρε ον θέλεις καί Βιακρινώ σοι τον αναλυτικόν τε και μη.” Βία τί ; οΙΒα γάρ άναλύειν συλλογισμούς· ε^ω τήν Βύναμιν, ήν εχειν Βει τον έπιγνωστικον των περί συλλογισμούς κατορθούντων. επϊ Be τού βίου τί ποιώ ; νυν μεν λέγω αγαθόν, νυν Be κακόν, τί τό αίτιον ; το εναντίον ή επϊ τών συλλογισμών, άμαθια καί απειρία.
Β\ Π/)ος τον επϊ μοιχεία ποτέ κατειλημμένου
Κέγοντος αυτόν οτι Ό άνθρωπος προς πίστιν γέγονεν καί τούτο ό άνατρέπων ανατρέπει τό ϊΒιον τού ανθρώπου, επεισήλθέν τις τών Βοκούν-των φιλολόγων, ος κατείληπτό ποτε μοιχός εν 1
1 This is Wolf’s interpretation of the rare word ὰναλστικό*, i.e., as referring to a syllogism. But Upton, Schweighauser, and others take it in the sense of “a person who is capable of analyzing syllogisms.5’ The former interpretation fits the preceding sentence better, the latter the following sentence. As in § 3 the assayer of silver and the assayer of character are blended, so here apparently the transition from the syllogism to those who handle it is made somewhat abruptly.
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know at a glance ; but whether you are a good or a bad man he will discover if he has the skill to distinguish between good and bad, and if he is without that skill he will not discover the facts, even though I write him thousands of times.” For it is just as though a drachma asked to be recommended to someone, in order to be tested. If the man in question is an assayer of silver, you will recommend yourself. We ought, therefore, to have also in everyday life the sort of thing that we have in the case of silver, so that I may be able to say, as the assayer of silver says, "Bring me any drachma you please, and I mil appraise it.” Now in the case of syllogisms I say, “ Bring me any you please and I will distinguish for you between the one that is capable of analysis and the one that is not.” 1 How so? Because, I know how to analyze syllogisms myself; I have the faculty which the man must have who is going to appraise those who handle syllogisms properly. But in everyday life what do I dor Sometimes I call a thing good, and sometimes bad. What is the reason? The opposite of what was true in the case of syllogisms, namely, ignorance and inexperience.
CHAPTER IV
To the man who had once been caught in adultery
As Epictetus was remarking that man is born to fidelity, and that the man who overthrows this is overthrowing the characteristic quality of man, there entered one who had the reputation of being a scholar, and who had once been caught in the city
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2	ττ} 7τόΧει. 6 ὅ’ Άλλ’ αν, φησίν, αφέντες τούτο τό ττ ιστόν, ττ ρος δ πεφύκαμεν, επιβονΧεύωμεν ττ} yvvaiKi τού yet τόνος, τί ττοιούμεν ; τί yap ἄλλο η άπόΧΧυμεν καί άναιρούμεν; τινα ; τον -πιστόν,
3	τον αίδήμονα, τον οσιον. ταύτα μόνα ; yεπvί-ασιν δ’ ούκ άναιρούμεν, φιΧίαν δ’ ον, πόΧιν δ’ ου; εις τινα δέ χώραν αυτούς κατατάσσομεν; ως τινι σοι χρώμαι, άνθρωπε; ώς yείτρνι, ω? φίΧω ; ποιώ τινι ; ως πολίτη ; τί σοι πιστεύσω ;
4	εϊτα σκευάριον μεν ει ής ούτως σαττρόν, ώστε σοι προς μηδέν δύνασθαι χρήσθαι, έξω αν επί τάς κοπριάς έρρίπτου καί ούδ’ εκείθεν αν τις σε
5	άνηρεϊτο- ει δ' άνθρωπος ών ούδεμίαν χώραν δύνασαι άποπΧηρώσαι άνθρωπικήν, τί σε ποιή-σομεν ; έστω yap, φίΧου ου δύνασαι τόπον έχειν-δούΧου δύνασαι; και τις σοι πιστεύσει ; ου θέΧεις ούν ριφήναί που και αυτός επί κοπριάν
6	ως σκεύος άχρηστον, ως κόπριον; είτα ερεις “ ούδείς μου έπιστρέφεται, ανθρώπου φιΧοΧό-yov" ; κακός yap ει καί άχρηστος, οΐον ει οί σφήκες1 ήyavάκτoυv, οτι ούδείς αυτών επιστρέ-φεται, ἀλλά φεύyoυσι πάντες κάν τις δύνηται,
7	πΧήξας κατέβαΧεν. σύ κέντρον εχεις τοιοντον, ώστε ον αν πΧήξης εις πράyμaτa καί όδύνας έμβάΧΧειν. τί σε ΘέΧεις ποιήσωμεν ; ούκ εχεις πού τεθής.
8	Τί ούν ; ούκ εισίν αι yvvaiκες κοιναί φύσει ; Kaycb Xέyω. καί yap τό χοιρίδιον κοινόν των
1 Upton: σκ<ί\ηκ€* S.
1 Α not uncommon social theory in antiquity, to which the Stoics also subscribed (Diog. Laert. VII. 33 and 131); but
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in the act of adultery. But, goes on Epictetus, if λνε abandon this fidelity to which we are by nature born, and make designs against our neighbour’s wife, what are we doing? Why, what but ruining and destroying ? Whom ? The man of fidelity, of self-respect, of piety. Is that all ? Are we not overthrowing also neighbourly feeling, friendship, the state? In what position are we placing ourselves ? As what am I to treat you, fellow? As a neighbour, as a friend? Of what kind? As a citizen? What confidence am I to place in you ? If you were a vessel so cracked that it was impossible to use you for anything, you would be cast forth upon the dunghills and even from there no one would pick you up; but if, although a man, you cannot fill a man s place, what are we going to do with you ? For, assuming that you cannot hold the place of a friend, can you hold that of a slave ? And who is going to trust you ? Are you not willing, therefore, that you too should be cast forth upon some dunghill as a useless vessel, as a piece of dung? For all that will you say, “Nobody cares for me, a scholar!”? No, for you are an evil man, and useless. It is just as if the wasps complained that nobody cares for them, but all run away from them, and, if anyone can, he strikes them and knocks them down. You have such a sting that you involve in trouble and pain whomever you strike. What do you want us to do with you ? There is no place where you can be put.
What then, you say ; are not women by nature common property?1 I agree. And the little pig is
Epictetus accepts the doctrine only with such limitations as make it compatible with, qrdinary matrimonal institutions. Compare also frag. 15, where he recurs to the topic.
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κεκλημένων' άλλ,’ όταν μέρη ·γένητat, αν σοι φανη, άνάρπασον άνελθών* 1 το του παρακατα-κειμένου μέρος, λάθρα κλέψον η παρακαθείς την χεΐρα λίχνευε, καν μη δύνη του κρέως άποσπά-σαι, λίπαινε τούς δακτύλους και περίλειχε. καλός συμπότης και σύνδειπνος Σωκρατικός.
9	aye, τό δε θέατρον ούκ εστι κοινόν των πολιτών ; όταν ούν καθίσωσιν, έλθών, αν σοι φανη, εκβαλέ
10	τινα αυτών, ούτως καί αι yiιναϊκες φύσει κοιναί.
όταν δ’ ό νομοθέτης ως έστιάτωρ διέλη αύτάς, ου θέλεις και αυτός ίδιον μέρος ζητεΐν, άλλα τό άλλότριον υφαρπάζεις και λιχνεύεις;	“ άλλα
11	φιλόλoyός είμι και Άρχέδημον νοώ." ’ Α ρχέδη· μον τοίνυν νοών μοιχός ϊσθι και άπιστος καί άντί άνθρώπου λύκος ή πίθηκος. τί yap κωλύει;
ε . Πως συνυπάρχει μεyaλoφpoσύvη καί επιμέλεια ;
1	Αι ύλαι άδιάφοροι, η δε χρησις αυτών ούκ
2	άδιάφορος. πώς ούν τηρηση τις άμα μεν το ευσταθές καί άτάραχον, άμα δε τό επιμελες και μη είκαιον μηδ’ επισεσυρμενον; αν μιμήται
1 έλθιιιν Upton : άπίλθών Schenkl.
1 The reference is probably to the Symposia by Plato and Xenophon.
1 Possibly the Stoic philosopher of Tarsus (Plut, de Exil. 14), but more likely the rhetorician who commented upon a portion
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the common property of the invited guests ; but when portions have been assigned, if it so pleases you, approach and snatch up the portion of the guest who reclines at your side, steal it secretly, or slip in your hand and glut your greed, and if you cannot tear off a piece of the meat, get your fingers greasy and lick them. A fine companion you would make at a feast, and a dinner-guest worthy of Socrates!1 Come now, is not the theatre the common property of the citizens? When, therefore, they are seated there, go, if it so pleases you, and throw someone of them out of his seat. In the same way women also are by nature common property. But when the lawgiver, like a host at a banquet, has apportioned them, are you not willing like the rest to look for your own portion instead of filching away and glutting your greed upon that which is another’s? “But I am a scholar and understand Archedemus.” 2 Very well then, understand Archedemus and be an adulterer and faithless and a wolf or an ape instead of a man ; for what is there to prevent you ?
CHAPTER V
Hom are magnanimity and carefulness compatible ?
Materials are indifferent, but the use which we make of them is not a matter of indifference. How, therefore, shall a man maintain steadfastness and peace of mind, and at the same time the careful spirit arid that which is neither reckless nor negligent ? If he imitates those who play at dice.
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric (Quintilian, UL 6. 31 and 33), if these be really different persons, which is not entirely certain.
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3	του? κυβεύοντας, αι ψήφοι αδιάφοροι, οι κύβοι αδιάφοροι· ποθεν οΐδα, τι μέλλει πίπτειν; τω πεσόντι δ’ επιμελώς και τεχνικως χρήσθαι, τούτο
4	ήδη εμόν εργον εστίν. ούτως τοίνυν τ ο μεν προηγούμενου καί επί του βίου εργον εκείνο· δίελε τα πράγματα καί διάστησον καί είπε “ τα
5	έξω ούκ επ' εμοί' προαίρεσις επ' εμοί. πού ζητήσω το αγαθόν καί τό κακόν; έσω εν τοΐς εμοίς." εν δε τοΐς άλλοτριοις μηδέποτε μήτ αγαθόν όνομάσης μήτε κακόν μήτ ωφέλειαν μήτε βλάβην μήτ άλλο τι των τοιούτων.
6	Τί ούν ; άμελώς τούτοις χρηστέον ; ούδαμώς. τούτο yap πάλιν τί) προαιρέσει κακόν εστι καί
7	ταύτη1 παρά, φύσιν. ἀλλ’ άμα μεν επιμελώς, οτι ή χρήσις ούκ αδιάφορου, άμα δ' εύσταθώς καί
8	ἀταράχως, οτι ή ύλη ου διαφερουσα. οπού yap τό διαφερον, εκεί ούτε κωλύσαί με τις δύναται ου τ άvayκάσaι. οπού κωλυτός καί άναγκασ τος είμι, εκείνων ή μεν τεύξις ούκ επ' εμοί ούδ' αγαθόν ή κακόν, ή χρησις δ' ή κακόν ή αγαθόν,
9	ἀλλ.’ επ' εμοί. δύσκολου δε μΐξαι καί συναγαγεϊν ταύτα, επιμέλειαν τού προσπεπονθότος ταΐς ύλαις καί εύστάθειαν τού άνεπιστρεπτούντος, πλήν ούκ αδύνατον, ει δε μή, αδύνατον τό εύδαιμονήσαι.
10	ἀλλ’ οϊόν τι επί τού πλού ποιούμεν. τί μοι δύναται; τό εκλεξασθαι τον κυβερνήτην, τούς
11	ναύτας, την ημέραν, τον καιρόν, ειτα χειμών
1 ταύτ-ην τήν 81 ταύττ) s: τήν deleted by Schenkl.
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The counters are indifferent, the dice are indifferent; how am I to know what is going to fall ? But to make a careful and skilful use of what has fallen, that is now my task.1 In like manner, therefore, the principal task in life is this: distinguish matters and weigh them one against another, and say to yourself, “Externals are not under my control; moral choice is under my control. Where am I to look for the good and the evil? Within me, in that which is my own.” But in that which is another’s never employ the words "good” or “evil/ or “ benefit ” or “ injury,” or anything of the sort.
What then? Are these externals to be used carelessly? Not at all. For this again is to the moral purpose an evil and thus unnatural to it. They must be used carefully, because their use is not a matter of indifference, and at the same time with steadfastness and peace of mind, because the material is indifferent. For in whatever really concerns us, there no man can either hinder or compel me. The attainment of those things in which I can be hindered or compelled is not under my control and is neither good nor bad, but the use which I make of them is either good or bad, and that is under my control. It is, indeed, difficult to unite and combine these two things—the carefulness of the man who is devoted to material things and the steadfastness of the man who disregards them, but it is not impossible. Otherwise happiness were impossible. But we act very much as though we were on a voyage. What is possible for me? To select the helmsman, the sailors, the day, the moment. Then 1 Cf. Menander in the AM-phot of Terence, 740 f.:
Si illud quod maxume opus est iactu non cadit,
Illnd quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas.
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εμπέπτωκεν. τί ουν ετι μοι μέλει ; τ α yap έμά εκπεπΧήρωται. άΧΧου έστϊν ή ύπόθεσις, τον
12	κυβερνήτου. άΧΧά καί η ναύς καταδύεται, τί ουν εχω 7τοιήσαι; ο δύναμαι, τούτο μόνον ποιώ' μη φοβούμενος αποπνίηομαι οόδε κεκραηως ονδ’ eyKaXoir τφ θεώ, ἀλλ’ είδώς, οτι το ηενόμενον
13	και φθαρήναι δει. ου yap είμι αιών, ἀλλ’ άνθρωπος, μέρος των πάντων ως ώρα ημέρας, ενστήναί με δει ως την ώραν και παρεΧθεΐν ως
14	ώραν, τί ουν μοι διαφέρει πώς παρέΧθω, πότερον πνέεις η πυρέξας ; δίά yap τοιούτου τινος δει παρεΧθεΐν με.
15	Τούτο οψει ποιούντας και τούς σφαιρίζοντας έμπείρως. ονδεΧς αυτών διαφέρεται περί τού άρπαστού ως περί άyaθoύ η κακού, περί δε τού
16	βάΧΧειν και δέχεσθαι. Χοιπον εν τούτω η εν-ρνθμία, εν τούτω η τέχνη, το τ άγος, η εύyvω-μοσύνη, Ίν έyώ, μηδ’ αν τον κόΧπον εκτείνω, δύναμαι1 Χαβεΐν αυτό, ό δε, αν βάλω, Χαμβά-
17	νει. αν δε μετά ταραχής καί φόβου δεχώμεθα η βάΧΧωμεν αυτό, ποια ετι παιδιά, πού δε τις εύσταθησει, πού δέ τις το εξής οψεται εν αυτή ; ἀλλ’ ό μεν έρεΐ “βάλε,” ό δέΖ “ μή βάΧης,” ό δε “ μή άναβάΧης.” 3 τούτο δη μάχη εστι και ου παιδιά.
1 Koraes: δύναμαι S.
*	δ δ( added by Upton after Wolf.
*	Olrlfather-Capps : ανέ/3αλ« S : μίαν ε βαλές Sc: ανάλάβρς Richards.
1 Λ variety of ball-playing among the Greeks consisted in tossing the ball back and forth between partners or teammates (often in response to a call, Plutarch, Alex. 39, 3), while their opponents tried to get the ball away (Galen, de Parvae Pilae Jixercitio, 2), somewhat as in the American 240
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a storm comes down upon us. Very well, what further concern have 1? For my part has been fulfilled. The business belongs to someone else, that is, the helmsman. But, more than that, the ship goes down. What, then, have I to do? What I can ; that is the only thing I do; I drown without* fear, neither shrieking nor crying out against God, but recognizing that what is born must also perish. For I am not eternal, but a man ; a part of the whole, as an hour is part of a day. I must come on as the hour and like an hour pass a\vay. What difference, then,is it tome howl pass away, ΛγΙιεΜιβΓ by drowning or by a fever? For by something of the sort I must needs pass away.
This is what you will see skilful ball players doing also. None of them is concerned about the ball as being something good or bad, but about throwing and catching it. Accordingly, form has to do with that, skill with that, and speed, and grace; where I cannot catch the ball even if I spread out my cloak, the expert catches it if I throw. Yet if -we catch or throw the ball in a flurry or in fear, what fun is there left, and how can a man be steady j or see λνΐιβΐ comes next in the game ? But one player will say “ Throw ! ” another, “ Don’t throw ! ” and yet another, “ Don’t throw it up!”1 That, indeed, would be a strife and not a game.
games Keep-away and Basket-ball. An interesting series of calls used in the game is given by Antiphanes in Athenaeus, L 15a, one of which, άνω, “Up!”, may be the short form of the positive of the call given in the text here. On the ball-teams at Sparta see Μ. X. Tod, Annual of the British School at Athens, 1903-4, 63 ff. Possibly one might read αναβί\τ), “Don’t wait!” or “Don’t stall!” which would fit the context admirably, although the use of βάλλω in different senses within the same sentence would appear rather strange.
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18	Τoiyapovv Σωκράτης jjSei σφαιρίζειν. πως ; παίζειν εν τω δικαστηρίω. “Xeye μοι,” φησίν, “ 'Άνυτε, πως με φης θεόν ον νόμιζαν ; οι δαίμονες σοι τινες είναι δοκοΰσιν; ούχί ήτοι θεών παΐδες είσιν ή εξ ανθρώπων καί θεών μεμιημενοι
19	τινες;" όμοΧο^ησαντος δβ “τί? οΰν σοι δοκεϊ δύνασθαι ήμιόνονς μεν ήγεΐσθαι είναι, ονους δε μη;" ως άρπαστιω παιζων. και τί εκεί εν μεσω άρπάστιον τοτ ην1; τό δεδεσθαι, τδ φνγαδευ-θηναι, το πιεΐν φάρμακον, το 'γνναικδς άφαιρε-
20	θήναι, το τέκνα ορφανά καταλιπεΐν. ταΰτα ην εν μεσω οΐς επαιζεν, ἀλλ’ ονδεν ἡττον επαιζεν καί εσφαίριζεν εΰρύθμως. όντως καί ημείς την μεν επιμέλειαν σφαιριστικωτάτην, την δ’ άδια-
21	φορίαν ως υπέρ άρπαστίον. δει yap πάντως περί τινα τών έκτος υλών φιλοτεχνείν, ἀλλ’ ονκ εκείνην άποδεχόμενον, ἀλλ’ οϊα αν η εκείνη, την περί αυτήν φιΧοτεχνίαν επιδεικννοντα. ούτως καί δ ύφάντης ονκ έρια ποιεί, ἀλλ* * οία αν παραλάβη
22	περί αυτά φιλοτεχνεί, άλλος σοι δίδωσι τροφάς καί κτησιν καί αυτά ταΰτα δύναται άφελεσθαι καί το σωμάτων αυτό, συ λοιπόν παραλαβών
23	την ύλην εpyάζoυ. είτα αν εξελθης μηδέν παθών,
1 Elter: ίρνάστιον τί ζην 8.
1 Α term originally used of any spiritual power, and in early Greek often of the greatest gods, but in classical and Hellenistic times coming generally to be restricted to spiritual essences of a lower rank. There is no adequate English word which can be used in translation.
* A free paraphrase of the argument in Plato’s Apology, 26e if., obviously from memory, for the questions were put by Socrates, not to Anytus, but to Meletus.—Socrates had 242
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In that sense, then, Socrates knew how to play ball. How so? He knew how to play in the law-court. “Tell me,” says he, “Anytus, what do you mean ivhen 3011 say that I do not believe in God. In your opinion who are the daemones ? 1 Are they not either the offspring of the gods or a hybrid race, the offspring of men and gods ? ” And when Anytus had agreed to that statement Socrates went on, " Who, then, do you think, can believe that mules exist, but not asses? ” 2 In so speaking he was like a man playing ball. And at that place and time what was the ball that he was playing with ? Imprisonment, exile, drinking poison, being deprived of wife, leaving children orphans. These were the things with which he was playing, but none the less he played and handled the ball in good form. So ought we also to act, exhibiting the ball-player’s carefulness about the game, but the same indifference about the object played with, as being a mere ball. For a man ought by all means to strive to show his skill in regard to some of the external materials, yet without making the material a part of himself, but merely lavishing his skill in regard to it, whatever it may be. So also the weaver does not make wool, but he lavishes his skill on whatever wool he receives. Another3 gives you sustenance and property and can likewise take them away, yes, and your paltry body itself. Do you accordingly accept the material and work it up. Then if you come forth without having suffered any harm, the been charged with denying the existence of the gods, but at the same time introducing new daemones. If, however, daemones are merely offspring of gods, then it is impossible that both charges could be true of any sane man.
* That is, God.
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οι μεν άλλοι άπαντώντες σοι σνγχαρήσονται οτι εσώθης, 6 δ’ είΒώς βλέπειν τα τοιαυτα, αν μ€ι> ϊΒη οτι εύσχημόνως άνεστράφης iv τούτω, επαινέσει και συνησθήσεται· αν Βε Bi άσχημοσύνην τινα Βιασεσωσ μόνον, τα εναντία. δττου yap το χαίρειν εύλόyως, εκεΐ και το σ vy χαίρειν.
24	Πως ουν Xeyerai των εκτός τινα κατά φυσιν και παρά φυσιν ; ώσπερ αν el απόλυτοι η μεν. τω yap 7τοΒϊ κατά φυσιν είναι ερώ το καθαρω είναι, άλλ,’, αν αυτόν ως πόΒα λάβης και ως μη απόλυτόν, καθήξει αυτόν και εις πηλόν εμβαίνειν καί άκανθας πατήσαι και εστιν δτε άποκοπηναι υπέρ του ὅλοιτ ει Βε μη, ουκετι εσται πούς.
25	τοιούτόν τι και εφ’ ημών ύπολαβεΐν Βει. τι ει; άνθρωπος, ει μεν ως απόλυτον σκοπείς, κατα φυσιν εστϊ ζήσαι μέχρι yήpως, πλουτεΐν, vyiai-νειν. ει δ’ ως άνθρωπον σκοπείς και μέρος ολου τινός, Bi εκείνο τό δλον νυν μεν σοι νοσήσαι καθήκει, νυν Βε πλευσαι και κινΒυνεΰσαι, νυν δ’ άπορηθήναι, προ ώρας δ’ εστιν οτ άποθανεΐν.
26	τί ουν άyavaκτεΐς; ουκ οιΒας οτι ως εκείνος ουκετι εσται πούς, ούτως ουδέ συ άνθρωπος ; τι yap εστιν άνθρωπος ; μέρος πόλεως, πρώτης μεν τής εκ θεών καί ανθρώπων, μετά ταΰτα Βε της ως eyyιστα λεyoμεvης, ή τί ἐστι μικρόν της όλης
27	μίμημα. “ νυν ουν εμέ κρίνεσθαι;" νυν ουν άλλον πυρεσσειν, άλλον πλεΐν, άλλον άποθνη- 1 2
1	That is, things which are natural for the part of a whole to endure, appear unnatural, if that same part regards itself as a separate and independent entity.
2	That is, existing separate and per se.
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others who meet you will congratulate you on your escapej but the man who knows how to observe such matters, if he sees that you have exhibited good form in this affair, will praise you and rejoice with you ; but if he sees that you owe your escape to some dishonourable action, he will do the opposite. For where a man may rejoice with good reason, there others may rejoice with him.
How, then, can it be said that some externals are natural, and others unnatural? It is just as if we were detached from them.1 For I will assert of the foot as such that it is natural for it to be clean, but if you take it as a foot, and not as a thing detached,2 it will be appropriate for it to step into mud and trample on thorns and sometimes to be cut off for the sake of the whole body; otherwise it will no longer be a foot. We ought to hold some such view also about ourselves. What are you? A man. Now if you regard yourself as a thing detached, it is natural for you to live to old age, to be rich, to enjoy health. But if you regard yourself as a man and as a part of some whole, on account of that whole it is fitting for you now to be sick, and now to make a voyage and run risks, and now to be in want, and on occasion to die before your time. Why, then, are you vexed ? Do you not know that as the foot, if detached, will no longer be a foot, so you too, if detached, will no longer be a man ? For what is a man ? A part of a state; first of that svate which is made up of gods and men, and then of that which is said to be very close to the other, the state that is a small copy of the universal state. “Must I, then, be put on trial now?” Well, would you have someone else be sick of a fever now, some-
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σκειν, άΧΧον κατακεκρίσθαι; αδύνατον yap εν τοιούτω σώματι, εν τούτω τφ περιεχοντι, τούτου τοϊς συζώσιν μη συμπίπτειν άΧΧοις αΧΧα τοιαΰ-
28	τα. σον ούν epyov εΧθόντα είπεΐν α Set, δια-θεσθαι ταύτα ως επιβάΧΧει. βίτα εκείνος Xέyει
29	“ κρίνω 1 σε άδικεΐν.” “ ευ σοι yivoiro. εποίησα iyo> το εμόν, ει 8ε καί συ το σον εποίησας, οψει αυτόςί* εστι yap τις κάκείνου κίνδυνος, μη σε Χανθανέ τω.
ς. Περί αδιαφορίας.
1	Τό συνημμένου αδιάφορου* η κρίσις η περί αυτού ούκ αδιάφορος, ἀλλ’ ή επιστήμη ή δόξα ή απάτη, ούτως τό ζην αδιάφορου, ή χρήσις ούκ
2	αδιάφορος, μη ποτ ούν, όταν εϊπη τις ύμΐν αδιαφορεί ν καί ταΰτα, άμεΧεΐς yίvεσθε, μήθ' όταν εις επιμεΧειάν τις υμάς παρακαΧτ}, ταπεινοί
3	και τ ας υΧας τεθαυμακότες. κάΧόν δε και τό είδεναι την αυτού παρασκευήν καί δύναμιν, ιν εν οις μή παρεσκεύασαι, ησυχίαν άγρς μηδ’ aya-νακτής, ει τινες αΧΧοι πΧεΐόν σου εχουσιν εν
4	εκείνοις. και yap συ εν συXXoyισμoΐς πΧεΐον αξιώσεις σεαυτον εχειν καν ayavaKT&aiv επι τούτω, παραμυθήση αυτούς' “ iyco εμαθον, υμείς
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one else go on a voyage, someone else die, someone else be condemned ? For it is impossible in such a body as ours, in this universe that envelops \is, among these fellow-creatures of ours, that such things should not happen, some to one man and some to another. It is your task, therefore, to step forward and say what you should, to arrange these matters as is fitting. Then the judge says, "I adjudge you guilty.” I reply, “ May it be well with you. I have done my part; and it is for you to see whether you have done yours.” For the judge too runs a risk, do not forget that.
CHAPTER VI
Of indifference in things
The hypothetical syllogism in itself is a matter of indifference; yet the judgement about it is not indifferent, but is either knowledge, or opinion, or delusion. In like manner, although life is a matter of indifference, the use which you make of it is not a matter of indifference. Therefore, when someone tells you, " These things also are indifferent,” do not become careless, and when someone exhorts you to be careful, do not become abject and overawed by material things. It is good also to know one’s own training and capacity, so that where you have had no training you may keep quiet and not be annoyed if some other persons outshine you in those matters. For you in your turn will expect to outshine them in syllogisms, and if they are annoyed at that, you will console them by saying, “ I have learned this,
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5	δ’ ον” όντως καί, οπον τινός χρεία τριβής, μή ζήτα το απ' αν της 1 πζριηινομενον, ἀλλ’ εκείνον μεν παραχωρεί τοΐς περιτετριμμενοις, σοι δ αρκεί τω το ενσταθεΐν.
6	""ΚπέΧθε και ασπασαι τον δείνα.” “ άσπά-
ζομαι.” 2	“ πώς ; ” “ ον ταπεινώς.” “ ἀλλ’ εξε-
κΧείσθης.” 3	“ δια θυρίδος yap ονκ εμαθον
εισερχεσθαΐ' όταν δε κεκΧειμενην ενρω τήν θύραν, ανάηκη μ ή αποχωρήσαι ή δια τής
7	θνρίδος είσεΧθεΐν.” “ άΧΧα και ΧάΧησον αν τω.”
8	“λαλώ.” ‘‘τινα τρόπον”; ((ον ταπεινώς” “ἀλλ’ ονκ επετνχες.” μή yap σον τούτο το ερ·γον ήν; ἀλλ’ εκείνον, τί ονν άντιποιή τον άΧΧοτρίον; άεϊ μεμνημένος ο τι σον και τί άΧΧδτριον ον
9	ταραχθήσρ. δια τούτο κα,Χώς δ Χρύσιππος Xiyει δτι “ μεχρις αν άδηΧά μοι ή τα εξής, αει τών ευφυέστερων εχομαι προς το τνηχάνειν τών κατά, φύσιν αντος yap μ δ θεδς εποιησεν
10	τούτων εκΧεκτικδν. ει δε ye ήδειν οτ ι νοσεΐν μοι καθείμαρται νύν, καί ωρμων αν επ' αυτό' και yap δ πούς, ει φρένας είχεν, ωρμα αν επϊ το πηΧούσθαί.”
11	Έπεί τοι τίνος ενεκα yivovTai στάχυες ; ονχ ινα και ξηρανθώσιν ; άΧΧα ξηραίνονται μεν, ονχ ΐνα δε και θερισθώσιν ; ον yap άπόΧυτοι yivov-
12	ται. ει ονν αϊσθησιν ειχον, ενχεσθαι αυτούς
1 Elter : inb tvs xptlas S. 2 Added by Schenkl.
* Schenkl: 4ξΐκΚΐίσθην S.
1 Compare Stoic. Vel. Fragm. III. 46, frag. 191. Von Arnim thinks that only the last few words are a literal quotation from Chrysippus.
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and you have not.’ So also in a case wit^re some acquired skill is needed, do not seek that which only practice can give, but leave that to those who have acquired the knack, and be content yourself to remain steadfast.
“ Go and salute so-and-so.” “ I salute him.” “ How ? ”	“ In no abject spirit.” “ But the door
was shut in your face.” “Yes, for I have not learned how to crawl in at the window; but when I find the door closed, I must either go away or crawl in at the window/’ “ But go and do speak to him.” “I do so speak.” "In what manner?” u In no abject spirit.” “ But you did not get what you wanted.” Surely that was not your business, was it? Nay, it was his. Why, then, lay claim to that which is another’s? If you always bear in mind what is your own and what is another’s, you will never be disturbed. Therefore Chrysippus1 well says, “ As long as the consequences are not clear to me, I cleave ever to what is better adapted to secure those things that are in accordance with nature; for God himself has created me with the faculty of choosing things. But if I really knew that it was ordained for me to be ill at this present moment, I would even seek illness; for the foot also, if it had a mind, would seek to be covered with mud.” 2
For example, why do heads of grain grow ? Is it net that they may also become dry? But when they become dry, is it not that they may also be harvested ? Since they do not grow for themselves alone. If, therefore, they had feeling, ought they
* That is, if the owner of it found it necessary to step into the mud ; c/. II. 5, 24.
vol. ι.	Κ 2^9
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εδει, ΐνα μη θερισθώσιν μηδέποτε ; τοΰτο Be κατάρα εστϊν επϊ σταχύων το μηδέποτε θερι-
13	σθηναι. όντως ϊστε ὅτι και επ' ανθρώπων κατάρα εστι το μη άποθανεϊν' δμοιον τω μη
14	πεπανθηναι, μη θερισθηναι. ημείς Β' επειΒη οι αυτοί εσμεν, άμα μεν οΐις Βει θερισθηναι, άμα Be και αν τω τούτω παρακόΧουθούντες οτι θεριζό· μέθα, Βία τοΰτο ayανακτούμεν. ούτε yap ϊσμεν τινες εσμεν ούτε μεμεΧετήκαμεν τα άνθρωπικά
15	ως ιππικοί τα ιππικά. άΧΧα Χρυσάντας μεν παίειν μέΧΧων τον ποΧεμιον, επειΒη της σάΧ-πιyyος ηκουσεν άνακαΧουσης, άνεσχεν' ούτως πpoυpyιaίτεpov εΒοξεν αν τω τό του στρατι^οΰ
16	πpόσ^ayμa η το ίδιον ποιεΐν’ ημών δ’ ουδεις θεΧει ούΒε της άνά^/κης καΧούσης ευΧυτως ύπακούσαι αν τη, αλλά κΧάοντες και στενόν τες πάσχομεν α πάσχομεν και περιστάσεις αυτά
17	καΧούντες. ποιας περιστάσεις, άνθρωπε; ει περιστάσεις λίγβις τ α περιεστηκότα, πάντα περιστάσεις είσίν ει δ* * ως δύσκολα καΧεΐς, ποιαν ΒυσκοΧίαν εχει το yεvόμεvov φθαρηναι ;
18	το Βε φθεΐρον η μάχαιρά εστιν η τροχός η θάΧασσα η κεραμίς ή τύραννος, τί σοι μέΧει, ποια όδω καταβης εις "ΑιΒου ; ϊσαι πάσαι εισιν.
19	ει Βε θεΧεις άκούσαι τάΧηθη, συντομωτερα ην πεμπει ό τύραννος, ονδέποτ ούΒεις τύραννος εξ μησίν τινα εσφαξεν, πυρετός Βε καί ενιαυτώ ποΧΧάκις. -φ-όφος εστι πάντα ταύτα καί κόμπος κενών ονομάτων.
1 Xenophon, Cyropaedeia, IV. 1, 3.
* i.e., the rack.
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to pray that they should never at all be harvested ? But never to be harvested at all is a curse for heads of grain. In like manner I would have you know that in the case of men as well it is a curse never to die; it is like never growing ripe, never being harvested. But, since we are ourselves those who must both be harvested and also be aware of the very fact that we are being harvested, we are angry on that account For we neither know who we are, nor have we studied what belongs to man, as horsemen study what belongs to horses. But Chrysantas, when he was on the point of striking the foe, refrained because he beard the bugle sounding the recall;1 it seemed so much more profitable to him to do the bidding of his general than to follow his own inclination. Yet no one of us is willing, even when necessity calls, to obey her readily, but what we suffer we suffer with fears and groans, and call it “circumstances.” What do you mean by “circumstances,” man ? If you call “ circumstances ” your surroundings, all things are “circumstances” ; but if you use the word of hardships, what hardship is involved when that which has come into being is destroyed? The instrument of destruction is a sword, or a wheel,2 or the sea, or a tile, or a tyrant. What concern is it to you by what road you descend to the House of Hades ? They are all equal.3 But if you care to hear the truth, the road by which the tyrant sends you is the shorter. No tyrant ever took six months to cut a man’s throat, but a fever often takes more than a year. All these things are a mere noise and a vaunting of empty names.
3 A popular saying variously ascribed to Anaxagoras, Aristippus, Diogenes, and others.
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20	“T77 κεφαΧί) κινδυνεύω επί Καίσαρος" ἐγω δ’ ον κινδυνεύω, ος οίκώ εν ΝικοπόΧει, οπού σεισμοί τοσουτοι; σύ δ’ αντος όταν διαπΧεης τον' Αδρίαν,
21	τί κινδυνεύεις ; ου τί) κεφαΧη ; “ ἀλλά και τί) ύπόΧηψει κινδυνεύω." τί) ση ; πώς ; τίς yap σε αναηκάσαι δύναται ύποΧαβεΐν τι ών ου θέΧεις; αλλά τῆ αΧΧοτρία ; και ποιος εστι κίνδυνος σός
22	άΧΧους τα ψεύδη ύποΧαβεΐν; “ ἀλλ’ εξορισθή-ναι κινδυνεύω." τί εστιν εξορισθήναι; άΧ-Χαχοϋ είναι η εν Ύώμη ; “ ναι." τί ονν ; “ αν εις Τύαρα πεμφθώ ; " αν σοι ποιί), άπεΧεύση' ει δε μη, εχεις που άντϊ Γνάρων άπεΧθης, οπού κάκεϊνος εΧεύσεται, αν τε θέΧη αν τε μή, ο
23	πεμπων σε εις Γύαρα. τί Χοιπόν ως επί μεγάλα άνέρχη; μικρότερα εστι της παρασκευής, Χν εϊπη νέος ευφυής δτι “ ούκ ην τοσούτον τοσούτων μεν άκηκοεναι, τοσαντα δε yεyραφεναι, τοσούτω δε χρόνω παρακεκαθικεναι yεροντίω ου ποΧΧού
24	άξίω." μόνον εκείνης της διαιρεσεως μεμνησο, καθ' ην διορίζεται τα σα καί ου τα σά. μη ποτ
25	αντιποίηση τινός των άΧΧοτρίων. βήμα καί φν-Χακη τόπος εστιν εκάτερον, ό μεν ύψηΧός, ό δε ταπεινός' η προαίρεσις δ' ϊση, αν ΐσην αυτήν εν * 1 εκατερω φυΧάξαι θ όλης, δύναται φυΧαχθηναι.
26	καί τότ’ εσόμεθα ζηΧωταϊ "Ζωκρατους, οτ αν εν
27	φυΧακη διινώμεθα παιανας ypάφειv. μέχρι δε νυν ως εχομεν, ορα ει ηνεσχόμεθ' αν εν τη φυ-Χακί) αΧΧου τινός ημΐν Χ^οντος “ θελεις avayvώ
1 Supplied by Schweighauser.
1 Gyara or Gyaros was a little island east of Attica, used a3 a pkce of banishment in the early empire. Compare
I. 25, 19 f., etc.
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“ I run the risk of my life in Caesar’s presence.” But do I not run a risk by living in Nicopolis, where there are so many earthquakes? And what risk do you yourself take when you cross the Adriatic? Do you not risk your life ?	“ But I also risk my
opinion at court.” Your own opinion? How so? Why, who can compel you to opine anything against your will ? But do you mean some other man’s opinion ? And what kind of risk is it of yours that others should entertain false opinions ?	“ But I run
the risk of banishment.” What is banishment? To be somewhere else than in Rome? “Yes.” What then ? "Suppose I am sent to Gyara.” 1 If it is to your good, you will go; if not, you have a place to which you may go instead of G)ara—where he too will go, whether he will or no, who is sending you to Gyara. Then why do you go up to Rome as though it were some great thing ? It amounts to less than your preparation for it; so that a young man of parts may say, “ It was not worth so much to have listened to so many lectures, and to have written so many exercises, and to have sat so long at the side of a little old man, who was not Avorth very much himself.” Only remember that distinction which is drawn between what is yours and what is not yours. Never lay claim to anything that is not your own. A platform and a prison is each a place, the one high, and the other low ; but your moral purpose can be kept the same, if you wish to keep it the same, in either place. And then we shall be emulating Socrates, when we are able to write paeans in prison. But considering Λν-hat has been our state hitherto, I wonder if we should have endured it, had some one else said to us in prison,
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σοι 7ταιάνας” ; “τί μοι πράγματα παρέχεις ; ούκ οίδας τα έχοντά με κακά ; εν τούτοις γάρ μοι έστιν— ” εν τίσιν ούν ; “ άποθνησκειν μέλλω άνθρωποι δ’ άλλοι αθάνατοι εσονται ;
ζ. Πως μαντευτεον ;
1	Δία τό άκαίρως μαντεύεσθαι πολλοί καθήκοντα
2	πολλά παραλείπομεν. τί γάρ 6 μάντις δύναται πλέον ιδεΐν θανάτου η κινδύνου ή νόσου ή ὅλως
3	των τοιούτων ; αν ούν δέη κινδυνεύσαι υπέρ τ ου φίλου, αν δέ και άποθανειν υπέρ αυτού καθ ήκη, πού μοι καιρός Ιτ ι μαντευεσθαι ; ούκ έχω τον μάντιν εσω τον είρηκότα μοι την ουσίαν τού αγαθού καί τού κακού, τον έξηγημένον τα σημεία
4	άμφοτε'ρων ; τί ούν έτι χρείαν έχω των σπλάγχνων η των οίωνων; άλλ' ανέχομαι λεγοντος εκείνου “συμφέρει σοι ” ; τί γάρ έστ ι συμφέρον
δ οίδεν ; τί εστιν αγαθόν οίδεν ; μεμάθηκεν ώσπερ τα σημεία των σπλάγχνων ούτως σημεία τινα αγαθών και κακών ; ει γάρ τούτων οιΒεν σημεία, καί καλών καί αισχρών οίδεν καί δικαίων καί
6 αδίκων, άνθρωπε, σύ μοι λέγε τί σημαίνεται, ζωη η θάνατος, πενία ή πλούτος· πότερον δέ 1
1 The idea seems to be: We go to a diviner in order to find out what acts to avoid if we would escape evils to ourselves. But the things in life that are accounted our chief ills are death, clanger, illness, and the like. These evils one must sometimes, in self-respect, accept, and they are in fact,
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“Would you like to have me read you paeans.1” “Why bother me? Do you not know the trouble that I am in ? What, is it possible for me in this
condition----?” In what condition, then ? “Iam
about to die.” But will other men be immortal ?
CHAPTER VII
How should one employ Dtiitialion ?
Because we employ divination when there is no occasion for it, many of us neglect many of the duties of life. For what can the diviner see that is of greater import than death,1 or danger, or illness, or in general such things as these? If, then, it becomes necessary for me to risk ray life for my friend, and if it becomes my duty even to die for him, where do I find beyond that any occasion to employ divination ? Have I not within me the diviner that has told me the true nature of good and of evil, that has set forth the signs characteristic of both of them ? What further use have I, then, of entrails, or of biids ? But when he says, “ It is expedient for you,” do I accept it? Why, does he know what is expedient? Does he know what is good? Has he learned the signs characteristic of things good and things evil, as he has the signs characteristic of entrails? For if he knows the signs characteristic of these, he knows also those of things honourable and base, and right and wrong. Man, it is for you to tell me what is indicated by signs—life οι death, poverty or wealth ; but whether not evils at alL Hence the petty things about which men consult the diviner fall into insignificance.
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συμφέρει ταύτα ή ασύμφορα έστιν, σου μέλλω
1	πυνθάνεσθαι ; διά τί εν ^ραμματικοϊ<; ον Xeyeis ; ένθαΰ ου ν, οπού πάντες άνθρωποι πλανώμεθα
8	και προς άλλήλους μαχόμεθα ; διά τούτο ή jvvt) καλώς ειπεν ή πέμψαι θέλουσα ττ) Τρατίλλη εξωρισμένη το πλοίον των επ ι μην ίων κατά τον είπόντ α οτι “Άφαιρήσεται αυτά Δομιτιανός,” “Μάλλον θέλω,” φησι ν, “ΐν εκείνος αυτά άφέληται η Ϊν iyo) μη πέμψω.”
9	Τί ούν ημάς επί το ου τω 1 συνεχώς μαντεύεσθαι άyει; ή δειλία, το φοβεϊσθαι τάς εκβάσεις, διά τούτο κολακεύο μεν τούς μάντεις' “κληρονομήσω, κύριε, τον πατέρα ; ” “ ίδωμεν επεκθυσώμεθα.” “ναι, κύριε, ως. ή τύχη θέλει.” ειτ αν2 εϊπη “κληρονομήσεις,” ως παρ’ αυτού την κληρονομιάν ειληφότες εύχαριστούμεν αύτω. διά τούτο κά-
10	κείνοι λοιπόν εμπαίζουσιν ήμϊν. τί ούν ; δει δίχα όρέξεως έρχεσθαι και έκκλίσεως, ως 6 οδοιπόρος πυνθάνεται παρά τού άπαντήσαντος, ποτέρα των οδών φέρει, ούκ εχων όρεξιν προς το 3 τήν δεξιάν μάλλον φέρειν ή τήν άριστεράν ου yάp τούτων
11	τινά άπελθεϊν θέλει άλΛα τήν φέρουσαν. ούτως εδει καί επί τον θεόν έρχεσθαι ως 6δηyόv, ως τοΐς όφθαλμοις χρώμεθα, ου παρακαλούντες αυτούς ϊνα τα τοιαύτα μάλλον νμΐν δεικνύωσιν, άλλ οία ένδείκνυνται τούτων τάς φαντασίας δεχόμενοι.
12	νύν δε τρέμοντες τον όρνιθάριον κρατούμεν καί
1 Schenkl: τοντ * * 8.	2 Kronenberg: ixav 8.
3 Supplied by Upton.
1 That is, on a subject about which you do not profess to know anything.
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these things are expedient or inexpedient, am I going to ask of you? Why don’t you speak on points of grammar ?1 Well then, on this matter, in which Ave mortals are all astray and in conflict with one another, you do speak ? Wherefore, that was an admirable answer which the woman gave who wished to send a boatload of supplies to Gratilla after she had been exiled. To a man who said, “Domitian will confiscate them,” she replies, “ I should rather have him confiscate them than myself fail to send them.”
What, then, induces us to employ divination so constantly ? Cowardice, fear of the consequences. This is why we flatter the diviners, saying: “ Master, shall I inherit my father’s property ? ” “ Let us see ; let us offer a sacrifice about that matter.” “ Yes, master, as fortune wills.” Then if the diviner says, “ You will inherit the property,” we thank him as though we had received the inheritance from him. That is why they in their turn go on making mock of us. Well, \vliat then? We ought to go to them without either desire or aversion, just as the wayfarer asks the man who meets him which of two roads leads to his destination, without any desire to have the right-hand road lead there any more than the left-hand road; for he does not care to travel one particular road of the two, but merely the one that leads to his destination. So also we ought to go to God as a guide, making use of Him as we make use of our eyes; we do not call upon them to show us such-and-such things by preference, but we accept the impressions of precisely such things as they reveal to us. But as it is, we tremble before the bird-augur, lay hold upon him, and appealing to him
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ως1 θεόν επικαλούμενοι δεόμεθα αυτού* “ κύριε,
13	εΧεησον' επίτρεψαν μοι εξεΧθεΐν.” άνδράποδον, ἄλλο γάρ τι θεΧεις ή τό αμεινον ; ἄλλο ούν τι
14	αμεινον ή το τω θεω δοκούν ; τί το οσον επι σοι διαφθείρεις τον κριτήν, παράγεις τον σύμβουΧον ;
η. Τίς ουσία τον αγαθού ;
1	Ό θεός ώφεΧιμος· αλλά και τάγαθον ώφεΧιμον. είκός ούν, οπού ή ουσία τού θεού, εκεί είναι καλ
2	την τού αγαθού, τις ούν ουσία θεού ; σαρξ ; μη γενοιτο. αγρός; μη γενοιτο. φήμη; μη γενοπο.
3	νούς, επιστήμη, Χόγος ορθός. ενταύθα τοίνυν άπΧώς ζήτει την ουσίαν τού αγαθού, επεί τοι μή τι αυτήν εν φυτω ζητείς; ου. μή τι εν άΧόγω ; ου. εν Χογικω ούν ζητών τί ετι άΧΧαχού ζητείς ή εν τη παραΧΧαγή τη προς τα άΧογα;
4	τἀ φυτά ούδε φαντασίαις χρηστικά εστιν. διά τούτο ου Χεγεις επ' αυτών τό αγαθόν, δεϊται
5	ούν το αγαθόν χρήσεως φαντασιών, άρά γε μόνης; ει γάρ μόνης, Χεγε καί εν τοΐς άΧΧοις ζωοις τά αγαθά είναι και ευδαιμονίαν καλ κακο-
6	δαιμονίαν. νύν δ’ ου Χεγεις και καΧώς ποιείς· ει
25δ
Elter: τδο 8.
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as if he were a god, we beg of him, saying : “ Master, have mercy; grant that 1 come off safe.” You slave ! W hat, do you want anything but what is best for vou ? Is anything else best for you than what pleases God ? Why do you do all that in you lies to corrupt your judge, to mislead your counsellor ?
CHAPTER VIII What is the true nature of the good ?
God is helpful; but the good also is helpful. It would seem, therefore, that the true nature of the good will be found to be where we find that of God to be. What, then, is the true nature of God ? Flesh ? Far from it! Land ? Far from it! Fame ? Far from it! It is intelligence, knowledge, right reason. Here, therefore, and only here, shall you seek the true nature of the good. Surely you do not seek it at all in a plant, do you ? No. Nor in an irrational creature ? No. If, then, you seek it in that which is rational, why do you keep on seeking it somewhere else than in that which differentiates the rational from the irrational ? Plants are incapable of dealing even with external impressions; for that reason you do not speak of the “ good ” in referring to them. The good requires, therefore, the faculty of using external impressions. Can that be all that it requires? For, if that be all, then you must assert that things good, and happiness and unhappiness, are to be found in the other animals as well as in man. But, as a matter of fact, you do not so assert, and you are right; for even if they have in
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γάρ καί τα μάΧιστα χρησιν φαντασιών εχει, άΧΧά παρακολονθησίν γε τrj χρησει των φαντασιών ούκ έχει. και είκότως· υπηρετικά yap
7	yeyovev άλΧοις, ούκ αύτα πpoηyoύμeva. 6 δνο9 επεϊ yeyovev μη τι προηγουμένως; ου' αΧΧ οτι νώτου χρείαν εϊχομεν βαστάζειν τι δυναμένου. άΧΧά νη Αία και περιπατούντος αυτού χρείαν εϊχομεν' διά τούτο προσείΧηφ€ καί τδ χρησθαι φαντασίαις- άΧΧως yap περιπατείν ούκ εδύνατο.
8	και Χοιπον αυτού που πέπαυται. ει δε και αυτός που προσειΧηφει παρακοΧούθησιν1 ττ) χρήσει τών φαντασιών, και δηΧον οτι κατά Χόγον ούκετ αν ημϊν ύπετέτακτο ουδέ τάς χρείας ταύτας παρεϊχεν, ἀλλ’ ην αν ϊσος ημΐν και όμοιος.
9	Ου ΘεΧεις ουν εκεί ζητεϊν την ουσίαν τού αγαθού, ου μη παρόντος επ' ούδενος τών άΧΧων
10	ΘεΧεις Χέγειν τό αγαθόν; “τί2 ουν; ούκ εστι θεών έργα κάκεϊναέστιν, άΧΧ* * ού προηγού-
11	μένα ούδέ μέρη Θεών, σύ δε προηγονμενον ει, σύ απόσπασμα εϊ τού Θεού' όχεις τι εν σεα·πφ μέρος εκείνου, τί ουν αγνοείς σου την συγγε-
12	νειαν ; τί ούκ οιδας, ποθεν εΧηΧυθας ; ού ΘεΧεις μεμνησθαι, όταν εσθίης, τις ών έσθίεις και τινα τρέφεις ; όταν συνουσία χρη, τις ών χρη ; όταν όμιΧία ; όταν γυμνάζη, όταν διαΧέγη, ουκ οιδας
1 Schenkl: ναρακοΚουθη 8.
* Upton : el 8.
1 That is, things that are an end in themselves, like man, in the characteristic Stoic anthropocentric view. Of. also II. 10, 3.
* That is, the ass went no further in the development of its faculties.
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the highest degree the faculty of using external impressions, still they do not have the faculty of understanding, at all events, their use of the external impressions. And with good reason; for they are born to serve others, and are not themselves of primary importance.1 The ass, for example, is not born to be of primary importance, is it? No; but because we had need of a back that was able to carry something. But, by Zeus, we had need that it should be able also to walk around ; therefore it has further received the faculty of using external impressions; for otherwise it would not be able to walk around. And at about that stage there was an end.2 But if it, like man, had somehow received the faculty of understanding the use of its external impressions, it is also clear that consequently it would no longer be subject to us, nor would it be performing these services, but would be our equal and our peer.
Will you not, therefore, seek the true nature of the good in that quality the lack of which in all creatures other than man prevents you from using the term “good” of any of these? “But what then ? Are not those creatures also works of God ? ” They are, but they are not of primary importance, nor portions of Divinity. But you are a being of primary importance; you are a fragment of God ; you have within you a part of Him. Why, then, are you ignorant of your own kinship? Why do you not know the source from which you have sprung ? Will you not bear in mind, whenever you eat, who you are that eat, and whom you are nourishing? Whenever you indulge in intercourse with women, Λνΐιο you are that do this ? Whenever you mix in society, whenever you take physical exercise, \vhenever you
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οτι θεόν τρέφεις, θεόν γυμνάζεις ; θεόν περιφερείς,
13	τάλας, καί αγνοείς. δοκεις με Χέγειν άρηυρούν τινα ή χρυσούν εξωθεν ; εν σαν τω φέρεις αυτόν καί μοΧύνων ούκ αίσθάνη άκαθάρτοις μεν δια-
14	νοημασι, ρυπαραΐς δε πράξεσι. και αγάλματος μεν του θεού παρόντος ούκ αν τοΧμησαις τι τούτων ποιειν ών ποιείς, αυτού δε του θεού παρόντος εσωθεν καί εφορώντος πάντα καί επακού-οντος ούκ αισχύνη τούτα ενθυμούμενος καί ποιων, αναίσθητε της αυτού φύσεως καί θεοχόΧωτε ;
15	Αοιπόν ημείς τί φοβούμεθα εκπεμποντες νεον επί τινας πράξεις εκ της σχοΧής, μη άΧΧως ποίηση τι, μη άΧΧως φά<γη, μη άΧΧως συνου-σιάση, μη ταπείνωση αύτον ράκη περιτεθεντα,1
16	μη επάρη2 κομψά ίμάτια; οντος ούκ οΐδεν αυτού θεόν, οντος ούκ οιδεν, μετά τίνος απέρχεται. άΧΧ' άνεχόμεθα Χεηοντος “ αύτού σε
17	ηθεΧον εχειν” ; εκεί τον θεόν ούκ εχεις; ειτ
18	άΧΧον τινά ζητείς εκείνον εχων; η αΧΧα σοι ερεΐ εκείνος η ταύτα ; ἀλλ’ ει μεν το ά^αΧμα ης το Φειδίου, η ’Αθήνα η ό Ζεύς, έμεμνησο αν καί σαυτού καί τού τεχνίτου καί ει τινα αισθησιν είχες, επειρώ αν μηδέν ανάξιον ποιειν τού κατα-σκευάσαντος μηδε σεαυτού, μηδ' εν άπρεπεΐ
19	σχήματι φαίνεσθαι τοι? όρωσι' νύν δε σε οτι ό Ζεύς πεποίηκεν, διά τούτο άμεΧεΐς οίόν τινα
1	Wolf: ιτΐριτιθίν-τα S.	2 Reiske: 4ττάγηι S.
1 Referring to the chryselephantine statues at Athens and at Olympia, upon which the fame of Pheidias principally rested. The statue of Athena held a Nike iu the outstretched right hand; cf. § 20 below.
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converse, do you not know that you are nourishing God, exercising God? You are bearing God about with you, you poor wretch, and know it not! Do you suppose I am speaking of some external God, made of silver or gold ? It is within yourself that you bear Him, and do not perceive that you are defiling Him with impure thoughts and filthy actions. Yet in the presence of even an image of God you would not dare to do anything of the things you are now doing. But when God Himself is present within you, seeing and hearing everything, are you not ashamed to be thinking and doing such things as these, O insensible of your own nature, and object of God’s wrath !
Again, when we send a young man forth from the school to sundry activities, why are we afraid that he will do something amiss—eat amiss, have intercourse with women amiss, be abased if dressed in rags or conceited if he has on fine clotlies? This fellow does not know the God within him, this fellow does not know the companion with whom he is setting forth Nay, can we allow him to say, “ O God, would that I had Thee here”? Have you not God there, where you are? And when you have Him,do you seek for someone else ? Or will He have other commands for you than these ? Nay, if you were a statue of Pheidias, his Athena or his Zeus,1 you would have remembered both yourself and your artificer, and if you had any power of perception you would have tried to do nothing unworthy of him that had fashioned you, nor of yourself, and you would have tried not to appear in an unbecoming attitude before the eyes of men ; but as it is, because Zeus has made you, do you on that account not care
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Βείξεις σεαυτόν ; και τί 6 τεχνίτης τω τεχνίτη ομοιος ή το κατασκεύασμα τω κατασκενάσμάτι;
20	καλ ποιον epyov τεχνίτου ευθύς εχει τας Βυνάμεις εν εαυτω, ας εμφαίνει Βία της κατασκευής ; ούχι 'Κίβος εστϊν η χαΧκος η χρυσός η εΧεφας; και ή 'Αθήνα η ΦειΒίου άπαξ εκτείνασα την χείρα καλ την Νίκην επ' αυτής Βεξαμενη εστηκεν ούτως οΧω τω αίώνι, τα ὅε του θεόν κινούμενα, εμ-
21	πνοα, χρηστικά φαντασιών, Βοκιμαστικά. τούτου του 8ημιουρ<γού κατασκεύασμα ων καταισχύνεις αυτό ; τί Β'; οτι ου μόνον σε κατεσκεύασεν, άΧΧά και σοι μόνω επίστευσεν κα\ παρακατεθετο,
22	ούΒε τούτου μεμνήση, ἀλλά και καταισχύνεις την επιτροπήν ; ει 8ε σοι ορφανόν τινα ό θεός
23	παρεθετο, ούτως αν αυτού ήμεΧεις ; παραΒεΒωκε σοι σεαυτον καί Xeyei “ ούκ εΐχον άΧΧον πιστό-τερόν σου· τούτον μοι φύΧασσε τοιούτον οιος πεφυκεν, αΙΒήμονα, πιστόν, ύψηΧόν, άκατά-πΧηκτον, απαθή, άτάραχον." εΐτα συ ου φυΧάσσεις;
24	“Άλλ1 ερούσιν· ‘ποθεν ήμΐν ούτος όφρύν ενήνοχεν καλ σεμνοπροσωπει; ’ ” ούπω κατ αξίαν, ετι yap ου θαρρώ οϊς εμαθον καί συηκατεθεμην' ετι την ασθένειαν την εμαυτού
25	φοβούμαι, επεί τοι άφετε με θαρρήσαι και τότε οψεσθε βΧεμμα οΐον Βει και σχήμα οΐον Βει, τότε
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what manner of person you show yourself to be ? And yet what comparison is there between the one artificer and the other, or between the one work of art and the other ? And what work of an artificer has forthwith within itself the faculties which its workmanship discloses ? Is it not mere stone, or bronze, or gold, or ivory? And the Athena of Pheidias, when once it had stretched out its hand and received the Nike1 upon it, stands in this attitude for all time to come; but the works of God are capable of movement, have the breath of life, can make use of external impressions, and pass judgement upon them. Do you dishonour the workmanship of this Craftsman, when you are yourself that workmanship ? Nay more, do you go so far as to forget, not only that He fashioned you, but also that He entrusted and committed you to yourself alone, and moreover, by forgetting, do you dishonour jour trust? Yet if God had committed some orphan to your care, would you so neglect Him? He has delivered your own self into your keeping, saying, “ I had no one more faithful than you ; keep this man for me unchanged from the character with which nature endowed him—reverent, faithful, high-minded, undismayed, unimpassioned, unperturbed.” After that do you fail so to keep him ?
“ But men will say, ‘ Where do you suppose our friend here got liis proud look and his solemn countenance ? ’ ” Ah, but my bearing is not yet what it should be! For I still lack confidence in what I have learned and agreed to; I am still afraid of my own weakness. Just let me gain confidence and then you will see the right look in my eye and the
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ύμΐν δείξω τό ά-γαΧμα, οτ αν τ εΧειωθη, όταν
26	στιλπνωθη. τί δοκεΐτε ; οφρΰν; μη yivoiTO. μη yap 6 Ζευς ό iv 'ΟΧυμπία οφρΰν άνεσπακεν ; ἀλλά πεπι^εν αυτού το βΧεμμα, οΐον δει είναι του εροΰντον
ου yap εμόν iraXivaypeTov ούδ’ άπατηΧάν.
27	τοιοΰτον ύμΐν δείξω εμαυτόν, πιστόν, αίδημονα,
28	yevvalov, άτάραγον. μη τι ουν αθάνατον, άγό-ρων, μη τι άνοσον ; ἀλλ’ άποθνησκοντα Θείων, νοσοΰντα Θείων, ταΰτα βχω, ταΰτα δύναμαι·
29	τἀ ὅ’ ά,ΧΧα οΰτ εχω ούτε δύναμαι, δείξω ύμΐν νεύρα φιΧοσόφον ποια νεύρα; ορεξιν άναπό-τευκτον, εκκΧισιν άπερίπτωτον, ορμήν καθήκου-σαν, πρόθεσιν επιμεΧή, συyκa^άθεσιv άπρόπτω-τον. ταΰτα οψεσθε.
θ'. "Οτι ου δυνάμενοι την ανθρώπου επayyεXίav πΧηρώσαι την φιΧοσόφου προσΧαμβάνομεν
1	Oύκ εστι το τυγρν αυτό μόνον ανθρώπου επ-
2	ayyεXίav πΧηρώσαι. τί yap εστιν άνθρωπον ; Ζ ώον, φησι, XoyiKov, θνητόν. Έύθύν iv τψ XoyucS) τίνων γωριξόμεθα ; Ύών θηρίων. Καί. τίνων αΧΧων; Ύών προβάτων καί τών όμοιων.
3	"Oρα ουν μη τί πων ών θηρίον ποίησην el δέ μη, άπώΧεσαν τον άνθρωπον, ούκ επΧηρωσαν την 1 2
1	Homer, Iliad, Ι. 526, Bryant’s translation.
2	That is, what a person or a thing promises or is expected to perform. In rendering iirayyeKla the same word has been retained throughout the chapter, even in unusual collocations, so as to preserve clearly the point of the analogy.
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right bearing ; then, when the statue is finished and polished, I will show it to you. What do you think of it ? A lofty air, say you ? Heaven forbid ! For the Zeus at Olympia does not show a proud look, does he? No, but his gaze is steady, as befits one who is about to say,
No word of mine can be revoked or prove untrue.1
Of such character will I show myself to you—faithful, reverent,noble,unperturbed. You do notmean,therefore, immortal, or ageless, or exempt from disease? No, but one who dies like a god, who bears disease like a god. This is what I have ; this is what I can do; but all else I neither have nor can do. I λυϊΙΙ show you the sinews of a philosopher What do you mean by sinews ? A desire that fails not of achievement, an aversion proof against encountering what it would avoid, an appropriate choice, a thoughtful purpose, a well-considered assent. This is what you shall see.
CHAPTER IX
That although we are unable to fulfil the profession of a man, ice adopt that of a philosopher
Ιτ is no simple task, this of fulfilling merely the profession 2 of a man. For what is a man ? A rational, mortal animal, someone says. To begin with, from what are we distinguished by the rational element ? From the wild beasts. And from what else ? From sheep and the like. See to it, then, that you never act like a wild beast; if you do, you will have destroyed the man in you, you have not fulfilled
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eirayyeXiav. opa μη τι ως τρόβατον' ει δε μή,
4	καί όντως άπώΧετο ό άνθρωπος, τινα ούν ποιονμεν ως πρόβατα ; όταν της ηαστρας ενεκα, όταν των αιδοίων, όταν είκή, όταν ρυπαρώς, όταν άνεπιστρεπτως, που άπεκΧίναμεν ; επι τα 'πρό-
5	βατα. τί άπωΧόσαμεν ; το XoyiKov. όταν μαχίμως καί βΧαβερώς και θνμικώς και ώστικώς,
6	που άπεκΧίναμεν ; επί τα θηρία. Χοιπόν οι μεν ημών peydXa θηρία εϊσίν, οι Βε θηρίδια κακοι)θη και μικρά, εφ'1 ών εστιν είπεϊν “ Χεων με και
7	φayέτω." διά πάντων 6e τούτων άπόΧΧνται ή
8	τού άνθρωπον iTayyeXia. πότε yap σώζεται σvμπεπXεyμόνον ; όταν την επayyεXίav ' πΧη-ρώση, ώστε σωτηρία συμπεπXεyμόνον ἐστι το εξ άΧηθών συμπεπΧόχθαι. πότε διεζευγμενον ; όταν την επayyεXίav πΧηρώση. πότε αύΧοι,
9	πότε Χύμα, πότε ’ίππος, πότε κύων; τί ονν θαυμαστόν, ει και άνθρωπος ωσαύτως μ> ν
10	σώζεται, ωσαύτως δ’ άπόΧΧνται ; αύξει δ έκαστον και σώζει τά κατάΧΧηΧα 0pya· τον τέκτονα τα τεκτονικά, τον y ραμματικον τα ypappaTiKd. αν δ' εθίση ypάφειv ayραμμάτως, avdyκη καταφθείρεσθαι και άποΧΧυσθαι την
11	τέχνην, όντως τον μεν αίδήμονα σώζει τ α αίδή-μονα 0pya, άποΧΧύει δε τα2 αναιδή' τον δε
1 Wolf: &φ' S.	2 Wolf: τbv 8.
1 Referring to the proverb, “ Let a lion devour me, and not a fox,” ascribed to Aesop. Prov. Ιδ (Faroemioqraphi Gmeci, II. 230). As it is considered to be a greater misfortune to be killed by a mean and small animal than by a great one, so malignant and petty people are more hateful than the strong and fierce.
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your profession. See to it that you never act like a sheep; if you do, the man in you is destroyed in this way also. Well, when do we act like sheep ? When we act for the sake of the belly, or of our sex-organs, or at random, or in a filthy fashion, or without due consideration, to what level have we degenerated ? To the level of sheep. What have we destroyed ? The reason. When we act pugnaciously, and injuriously, and angrily, and rudely, to what level have we degenerated ? To the level of the wild beasts. Well, the fact is that some of us are wild beasts of a larger size, while others are little animals, malignant and petty, which give us occasion to say, “ Let it be a Hon that devours me ! ” 1 By means of all these actions the profession of a man is destroyed. For when is a complex thing preserved ? When it fulfils its profession ; consequently, the salvation of a complex thing is to be composed of parts that are true. When is a discrete2 thing preserved? When it fulfils its profession. When are flutes, a lyre, a horse, a dog preserved ? What is there to be surprised at, then, if a man also is preserved in the same way and in the same way destroyed? Now deeds that correspond to his true nature strengthen and preserve each particular man ; carpentry does that for the carpenter, grammatical studies for the grammarian. But if a man acquires the habit of writing ungrammatically, his art must necessarily be destroyed and perish. So modest acts preserve the modest man, whereas immodest acts destroy him; and faithful acts preserve the *
* A thing viewed as a separate entity existing per se, not as a mere component part of something else.
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12	πιστόν τα πίστα καί τα εναντία άπολλύει. και τούς εναντίους πάλιν επαύξει τα εναντία' τον άναίσχυντον αναισχυντία,1 τον άπιστον απιστία,1 τον λοίδορον λοιδορία, τον opyiXov οργή, τον φίλάρΎνρον αι ακατάλληλοι λήψεις και Βάσεις.
13	Διά τούτο παραγγελλουσιν οι φιλόσοφοι μή άρ-κεισθαι μόνω τω μάθειν, ἀλλά και μελέτην
14	προσλαμβάνειν, ειτα άσκησιν. πολλώ yap χρόνω τα εναντία ποιεΐν είθίσμεθα καί τάς υπολήψεις τάς εναντίας ταις ορθαις χρηστικος εχομεν. αν ούν μή και τάς ορθά ς χρηστικάς ποιήσωμεν, ούδ'εν άλλο ή έζηηητ αι έσόμεθα άλλοτρίων
15	δόγμα των. άρτι y άρ τις ημών ου δύναται τεχνολογησαι περί άyaθώv κα'ι κακών ,* οτι τών ον των τά μεν άγαΡά, τό δε κακά, τά δ’ αδιάφορα' άyaθά μεν ούν άρεται καί τά μετέχοντα τών αρετών κακά τά δ’ εναντία' αδιάφορα δε
16	πλούτος, ύγεία, δόξα, ειτ’ αν μεταξύ λεyόvτωv ημών ψόφος μείζων yεvηται η τών παρόντων τις
17	κaτayελάση ημών, eξεπλάyημεv. πού εστιν, φιλόσοφε, εκείνα α eλεyες ; ποθεν αυτά προφερο-μενος ελεyες ; αιτο τών χειλών αύτόθεν. τι ούν άλλότρια βοηθήματα μολύνεις ; τί κυβεύεις περί
18	τά peyiaTa; άλλο yάp εστιν ως εις ταμιεΐον άποθέσθαι άρτους και οίνον, άλλο εστι φayεΐv. το βρωθέν επέφθη, άνεδόθη, νεύρα έyέvετο, σάρκες,
1 Supplied by Upton from his “ codex.”
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faithful man >vhile acts of the opposite character destroy him. And again, acts of the opposite character strengthen men of the opposite character; shamelessness strengthens the shameless man, faithlessness the faithless, abuse the abusive, wrath the wrathful, a disproportion between what he receives and what he pays out the miserly.
That is why the philosophers admonish us not to be satisfied with merely learning, but to add thereto practice also, and then training. For in the course of years we have acquired the habit of doing the opposite of what we learn and have infuse opinions which are the opposite of the correct ones. If, therefore, we do not also put in use the correct opinions, we shall be nothing but the interpreters of other men’s judgements. For who is there among us here and now that cannot give a philosophical discourse about good and evil ? It will run like this: Of things that be, some are good, others evil, and others indiffeient; now good things are virtues and everything that partakes in the virtues; evil are the opposite; while indifferent are -wealth, health, reputation. Then, if Ave are interrupted in the midst of our speech by some unusually loud noise, or if someone in the audience laughs at us, we are upset. Where, you philosopher, are the things you are talking about? Where did you get what you were just saying? From your lips, and that is all. Why, then, do you pollute the helpful principles that are not your own ? Why do you gamble about matters of the very utmost concern ? For to store away bread and wine in a pantry is one thing, and to eat them is another. What is eaten is digested, distributed, becomes sinews, flesh, bones,
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όστεα, αίμα, εύχροια, εύπνοια. τ α άποκείμενα όταν μεν θέλησης etc προχείρου λαβών δεΐξαι δύνασαι, απ' αυτών Be σοι οφελος ούδεν el μη
19	μέχρι του δοκεΐν ότι εχεις. τί γάρ διαφέρει ταυ τα εξηγεΐσθαι ή τα των ετεροδόξων; τεχνολογεί νυν καθίσας τα Επικούρου και τάχα εκείνου χρηστικώτερον τεχνολογήσεις, τί οΰν Χτωικόν λέγεις σ εαυτόν, τί εξαπατάς τούς πολλούς, τί ύποκρίνη Ιουδαίον ων "Κλλην 1;
20	ούχ όρας, πώς έκαστος λεγεται Ιουδαίος, πώς Χάρος, πώς Αιγύπτιος; και οτ αν τινα επαμφοτερίζοντα ίδωμεν, είώθαμεν λέ'/ειν “ ου κ εστιν Ιουδαίος, ἀλλ.’ υποκρίνεταιόταν δ' άναλάβη το πάθος το τον βεβαμμενού καί ηρημενου, τότε
21	και εστι τω οντι και καλείται Ιουδαίος, ούτως καί ημείς παραβαπτισταί,2 λόγω μεν Ιουδαίοι, εργω δ' άλλο τι, ασυμπαθείς προς τον λόγον, μακράν από του χρήσθαι τουτοις α λέγομεν, εφ
22	οΐς ως είΒότες αυτά επαιρόμεθα. ούτως ούδε την του ανθρώπου επαγγελίαν πληρώσαι δυνάμενοι προσλαμβάνομεν την τού φιλοσόφου, τηλικούτο
1 Schenkl: Ιουδαίος tiv ἔλληνβ? S'.
1 παραβαπτιστοί Salmasins, perhaps correctly.
1 It would appear (especially from the expression “counterfeit ‘baptists’” below) that Epictetus is here speaking really of the Christians, who were in his time not infrequently confused with the Jews. (But it should be observed that the text translated here is an emendation, for the MS. says “ the part of Greeks when you are a Jew,” which may possibly be defended on the understanding that, in the parlance of Epictetus, a Jew is one who does not follow reason as his sole guide.)
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blood, a good complexion, easy breathing. What is stored away you can readily take and show whenever you please, but you get no good from it except in so far as you are reputed to possess it. For how much better is it to set forth these principles than those of other schools of thought? Sit down now and give a philosophical discourse upon the principles of Epicurus, and perhaps you will discourse more effectively than Epicurus himself. Why, then, do you call yourself a Stoic, why do you deceive the multitude, why do you act the part of a Jew,1 when you are a Greek? Do you not see in what sense men are severally called Jew, Syrian, or Egyptian ? For example, whenever we see a man halting between two faiths, we are in the habit of saying, “ He is not a Jew, he is only acting the part.” But when he adopts the attitude of mind of the man who has been baptized and has made his choice, then he both is a Jew in fact and is also called one. So we also are counterfeit “ baptists,” ostensibly Jews, but in reality something else, not in sympathy with our own reason, far from applying the principles which we profess, yet priding ourselves upon them as being men who know them. So, although we are unable even to fulfil the profession of man, we take on the additional profession of the philosopher
Jews {i.e. Christians) are a very marked class of men because of the rigorous consistency between their faith ami their practice. But there are some who for one reason or another (possibly in order to avail themselves of the charity which the Christians dispensed to the poor, as Schweighauser suggests,—like the so-called “rice Christiaus”) profess a faith which they do not practise. It is this class, then, which Epictetus has in mind when he bitterly calls himself and his pupils “counterfeit ‘baptists.”’
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φορτίον, οΐον ει τί? δέκα λίτρας a pat μη δυνάμενος τον του Αϊαντος λίθον βαστάζειν ήθελεν.
ι. Πω? από των ονομάτων τα καθήκοντα εστιν εύρίσκειν;
1	Σκέψαι τίς ει. το πρώτον άνθρωπος, τούτο δ' εστιν ούδέν έχων κυριώτερον προαιρέσεων, αλλά ταυ τη τα άλλα ύποτεταγμένα, αυτήν δ’ άδού-
2	λευτοι και άνυπδτακτον. σκοπεί ούν, τίνων κεχώρισαι κατά λόγον. κεχώρισαι θηρίων,
3	κεχώρισαι προβάτων, επί τούτοις πολίτης ει του κόσμου καί μέρος αυτού, ούχ εν των υπηρετικών, ἀλλά τών προηγουμένων παρακολου-θητικός γάρ ει τή Θεία διοικήσει καί του εξής
4	επιλογιστικός. τις ούν επαγγελία πολίτου; μηδέν έχειν ίδια συμφέρον, περί μηδενός βονλεύε-σθαι ως απόλυτον, ἀλλ’ ώσπερ αν, ει ή χειρ ή ό πούς λογισμόν είχον καί παρηκολούθουν τή φυσική κατασκευή, ούδέποτ αν άλλως ώρμησαν ή ώρέχθησαν ή έπανενεγκόντες επί το
5	ολον. διά τούτο καλώς λέγουσιν οι φιλόσοφοι οτι ει π ροή δει ό καλός καί αγαθός τά εσόμενα, συνήργει αν καί τω νοσεΐν καί τω άποθνήσκειν καί τω πηρούσθαι, αισθανόμενος γε, οτι από της * *
1 The huge one with which he beat down Aeneas. Homer, Iliad, VII. 264
* Cf. II. 8, 6 f. and note.
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—so huge a burden ! It is as though a man who was unable to raise ten pounds wanted to lift the stone of Aias.1
CHAPTER X
How is it possible to discover a mans duties from the designations which he bears?
Consider who you are. To begin with, a Man ; that is, one who has no quality more sovereign than moral choice, but keeps everything else subordinate to it, and this moral choice itself free from slavery and subjection. Consider, therefore, what those things are from which you are separated by virtue of the faculty of reason. You are separated from wild beasts, you are separated from sheep. In addition to this you are a citizen of the world, and a part of it, not one of the parts destined for service, but one of primary importance ;2 for you possess the faculty of understanding the divine administration of the world, and of reasoning upon the consequences thereof. What, then, is the profession of a citizen ? To treat nothing as a matter of private profit, not to plan about anything as though he were a detached unit, but to act like the foot or the hand, which, if they had the faculty of reason and understood the constitution of nature, would never exercise choice or desire in any other way but by reference to the whole. Hence the philosophers well say that if the good and excellent man knew what was going to happen, he would help on the processes of disease and death and maiming, because he would realize that this allotment comes from the orderly
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των ολων διατάξεων τούτο άπονέμεται, κυριώτερον δε τδ ολον τού μέρους και ή πόλις τού πολίτου.
6	νύν δ’ οτι ου π ρογιγνωσ κομεν, καθήκει των προς εκλογήν ευφυέστερων εχεσθαι, οτι και προς τούτο γεγόναμεν.
7	Μετά τούτο μεμνησο, οτι υιός ει. τις τούτου τού προσώπου επαγγελία; πάντα τα1 αυτού ήγεΐσθαι τού πατρός, πάντα ύπακούειν, μηδέποτε ψεξαι πρός τινα μηδε βλαβερόν τι αυτω ειπείν η πρίιξαι, εξίστασθαι εν πάσιν καί παραχωρεΐν συνεργούντα κατά δύναμιν.
8	Μετά τούτο ϊσθι οτι και αδελφός ει. καί πρός τούτο δε το πρόσωπον οφείλεται παραχώρησις, εύπείθεια, ευφημία, μηδεποτ άντ ιποιήσασθαί τινος πρός αυτόν2 των απροαιρετων, ἀλλ’ ι)δεως εκείνα προίεσθαι, "ν εν τοΐς προαιρετικοϊς πλέον
9	εχης. ορα γάρ οιόν εστιν αντί θίδρακος, αν ούτως τύχη, καί καθεδρας αυτόν ευγνωμοσύνην κτήσασθαι, όση ή πλεονεξία.
10	Μετά ταύτα ει βουλευτής πόλεώς τινος, οτι βουλευτής· ει νέος, οτι νέος· ει πρεσβύτης, οτι
11	πρεσβύτης' ει πατήρ, οτι πατήρ, αει γάρ έκαστον των τοιούτων ονομάτων εις επιλογισμόν
12	ερχόμενον υπογράφει τα οικεία έργα, εάν δ' άπελθών ψεγης σου τον αδελφόν, λέγω σοι ' επε-
13	λάθου, τις ει καί τί σοι όνομα." είτα ει μεν
1 Reiske.
* Wolf: taurby S.
1 ν\ίον ἔχ«ιν (πλεσν«ξίο), “getting the best of it.” usually had a bad sense, but there is a v\eove£ia which should attract the good man.
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arrangement of the whole, and the whole is more sovereign than the part, and the state more sovereign than the citizen. But as it is, seeing that we do not know beforehand what is going to happen, it is our duty to cleave to that which is naturally more fit to be chosen, since we are born for this purpose.
Next bear in mind that you are a Son. What is the profession of this character? To treat everything that is his own as belonging to his father, to be obedient to him in all things, never to speak ill of him to anyone else, nor to say or do anything that will harm him, to give way to him in everything and yield him precedence, helping him as far as is within his power.
Next know that you are also a Brother. Upon this character also there is incumbent deference, obedience, kindly speech, never to claim as against your brother any of the things that lie outside the realm of your free moral choice, but cheerfully to give them up, so that in the things that do lie within the realm of your free moral choice you may have the best of it.1 For see what it is, at the price of a head of lettuce, if it so chance, or of a seat, for you to acquire his goodwill—how greatly you get the best of it there!
Next, if you sit in the town council of some city, remember that you are a councillor; if you are young, remember that you are young; if old, that you are an elder; if a father, that you are a father. For each of these designations, when duly considered, always suggests the acts that are appropriate to it. But if you go off and speak ill of your brother, I say to vou, “ You have forgotten who you are and what your designation is.’’ Why, if you
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χαλκεύς ών εχρώ τη σφύρα ἄλλως, επιΧεΧη-σμενος αν ης του χαΧκεως· el δε του άδεΧφοϋ επεΧάθου και αντί άδεΧφοΰ εχθρός iyevou, ούδεν
14	άντ ούδενός ηΧΧάχθαι φανεί σεαυτω 1; ει δ’ αντί ανθρώπου, ήμερου ζώου και κοινωνικού, θηρίον yiyovas βλαβερόν, επίβουΧον, δηκτικόν, ούδεν άποΧωΧεκας ; άΧΧα δει σε κέρμα άποΧεσαι, ΐνα ζημιωθης, α,ΧΧου δ* ούδενός άπώΧεια ζημιοΐ τον
15	άνθρωπον ; εϊτα2 ypappaTiKTjv μεν άποβαΧων η μουσικήν ζημίαν αν 3 t)yo\J την άπώΧειαν αυτής· εΐ δ’ αιδώ καί καταστοΧην καί ήμερότητα άητοι 6 βαΧεις, ούδεν rjy η τό π pay μα; καίτοι εκείνα
μεν παρ' εξωθεν τινα και άπροαίρετον αιτίαν άπόΧΧυται, ταΰτα δε παρ' ημάς·· και εκείνα μεν οΰτ εχειν καΧόν εστιν4 ου τ' άποΧΧύειν αισχρόν εστιν, ταύτα δβ και μη εχειν και άποΧΧυειν καί
17	αισχρόν εστι καί επονείδιστου και ατύχημα, τί άποΧΧύει ό τα του κίναιδου πασχών; τον άνδρα. ό δε διατιθείς ; ποΧΧά μεν και άΧΧα και αυτός δ'
18	ούδεν ηττον τον άνδρα. τί άποΧΧύει ό μοιχεύων ; τον αίδήμονα, τον iyκράτη, τον κόσμιον, τον ποΧί-την, τον yeiTova. τί άποΧΧύει ό όpyιζoμεvoς ; αΧΧο
19	τι. ό φοβούμενος ; άΧΧο τι. ούδεϊς δίχα άπω-λ είας και ζημίας κακός εστιν. Χοιπόν ει την ζημίαν ζητείς εν κερματι, πάντες ούτοι άβΧαβεΐς, υζή-μιοι, αν ούτως τύχη, και ώφεΧούμενοι και
1 Schenkl: <pavfls ίαυτωι S.	* Schenkl: «Ι S.
*	Supplied by Koraes.
*	καλόν ἔστιν supplied by Schenkl.
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were a smith and used your hammer amiss, you would have forgotten the smith you were ; but if you forget the brother you are, and become an enemy instead of a brother, will you seem to yourself to have exchanged nothing for nothing? And if, instead of being a man, a gentle and social being, you have become a wild beast, a mischievous, treacherous, biting animal, have you lost nothing? What, must you lose a bit of pelf so as to suffer damage, and does the loss of nothing else damage a man? Yet, if you lost your skill in the use of language or in music, you would regard the loss of it as damage ; but if you are going to lose self-respect and dignity and gentleness, do you think that does not matter ? And yet those former qualities are lost from some external cause that is beyond the power of our will, but these latter are lost through our own fault; and it is neither noble to have nor disgraceful to lose these former qualities, but not to have these latter, or having had them to lose them, is a disgrace and a reproach and a calamity. What is lost by the victim of unnatural lust? His manhood. And by the agent? Beside a good many other things he also loses his manhood no less than the other. What does the adulterer lose? He loses the man of self-respect that was, the man of self-control, the gentleman, the citizen, the neighbour. What does the man lose who is given to anger? Something else. Who is jjiven to fear? Something else. No one is evil without loss and damage. Furthermore, if you look for your loss in pelf, all those whom I have just mentioned suffer neither injury nor loss; nay, if it so chance, they even get gain and profit, when, through
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κερδαίνοντες, όταν διά τινος τούτων των έργων
20 κέρμα αύτοις ιτροσγένηται.	δρα δ’ ει επί κερμάτιον ττάντα ανάγεις, οτι ούδ' 6 την ρΐνά σοι άπολλύων έσται βεβλαμμένος.—Ναί, φησίν,
21	κεκολόβωται γάρ το σώμα.—“Αγε, ό δε την οσφρασίαν αυτήν αιτολωλεκως ούδεν αιτολλύει; ψυχής ούν δύναμις ούκ εστιν ούδεμία, ήν 6 μεν κτησάμενος ωφελείται, ο δ' αποβολών ζημιούται;
22 —ΪΙοίαν καί λέγεις;—Ούδεν εχομεν αίδήμον φύσει;—“Εχομεν.—Ό τούτο άπολλύων ου ζη-μιούται, ούδενδς στερίσκεται, ούδεν αποβάλλει
23	των προς αυτόν; ούκ εχομεν φύσει τι πιστόν, φύσει στερκτικόν, φύσει ωφελητικόν, άλλήλων φύσει ανεκτικόν; οστις ούν εις ταύτα περιορα ζημιούμενον εαυτόν, οντος η αβλαβής καί άζήμιος ;
24	Τί ούν ; μή βλάψω τον βλάψαντα ;—Ώρώτον μεν ιδού, τί έστι βλάβη καί μνήσθητι ων
25 ήκουσας παρά των φιλοσόφων, ει γάρ το αγαθόν εν προαιρέσει καί το κακόν ωσαύτως έν προαιρέσει, βλέπε μή τοιούτ εστιν ό λέγεις· “ τί
26	ούν ; επειδή εκείνος εαυτόν έβλαψεν προς έμε τι άδικον ποιήσας, έγω εμαυτόν μή βλάψω προς
27	εκείνον άδικόν τι ποιήσας τί ούν ού τοιούτόν τι φανταζόμεθα, άλλ' οπού τι σωματικόν ελάττωμα ή1 εις κτήσιν, εκεί ή βλάβη, οπού εις τήν
28	προαίρεσιν, ούδεμία βλάβη; ούτε γάρ τήν
2δθ
1 Supplied by Wolf.
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some of their deeds just mentioned, they also acquire pelf. But observe that if you make paltry pelf your standard for everything, not even the man who loses his nose will in your eyes have suffered an injury.—“ Oh yes, he has,” someone says, " for his body is mutilated.”—Come now, and does the man who has lost his entire sense of smell lose nothing ? Is there, then, no such thing as a faculty of the mind, the possession of which means gain to a man, and the loss, injury?—What faculty do you mean? Have we not a natural sense of self-respect?—We have.—Does not the man who destroys this suffer a loss, is he not deprived of something, does he not lose something that belonged to him? Do we not have a natural sense of fidelity, a natural sense of affection, a natural sense of helpfulness, a natural sense of keeping our hands off one another? Shall, therefore, the man who allows himself to suffer loss in such matters, be regarded as having suffered neither injury nor loss ?
Well, what then ? Am I not to injure the man who has injured me?—First consider what injury is, and call to mind what you have heard the philosophers say. For if the good lies in moral purpose, and the evil likewise in moral purpose, see if what you are saying does not come to something like this, “ Well, what then ? Since so-and-so has injured himself by doing me some wrong, shall I not injure myself by doing him some wrong?” Why, then, do we not represent the case to ourselves in some such light as that ? Instead of that, where there is some loss affecting our body or our property, there we count it injury; but is there no injury where the loss affects our moral purpose ?
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κεφαλήν άλγεΐ 6 εξαπατηθείς ή άδικησας ου τε τον οφθαλμόν ούτε το ίσχίον, ούτε τον αγρόν
29	avoWvei. ημείς δ’ άλλο ούδεν έθέλομεν η ταντα· την προαίρεσιν δε πότερον αίδήμονα καί πίστην εξομεν ή αναίσχυντου καί άπιστον, ούδ' εγγύς διαφερόμεθα πλην μόνον εν τη σχολή μέχρι
30	των λοταριών, τοιγαρούυ μέχρι των λοταριών προκόπτομεν, εξω δ’ αυτών ουδέ τό ελάχιστου.
ια . Τίς άρχη φιλοσοφίας ;
1	Άρχη φιλοσοφίας παρά γε τοΐς ως δει καί κατά θύραν (ίπτομενοις αυτής συναίσθησις τής αυτόν άσθενείας καί αδυναμίας περί τά αναγκαία.
2	ορθογωνίου μεν γάρ τρίγωνον ή διέσεως ημιτονίου 1 ούδεμίαν φύσει έννοιαν ήκομεν εχοντες, ἀλλ* εκ τινος τεχνικής παραλήψεως διδασκομεθα έκαστον αυτών καί διά τούτο οίμη είδότες αυτά ούδ’ ο'ίονται
3	είδεναι. αγαθού δε καί κακού και καλού καί αισχρού καί πρέποντος καί άπρεπούς καί ευδαιμονίας καί προσήκοντος καί επιβάλλοντος καί ο τι δει ποίησαι καί ο τι ου δει ποιήσαι τις ούκ
4	εχων έμφυτον έννοιαν έλήλυθεν ; διά τούτο πάντες χρώμεθα τ οΐς όνόμασιν καλ εφαρμοζειν
1 ή ημιτονίου s, perhaps rightly.
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For the man who has been deceived or who has done some wrong has no pain in his head, or his eye, or his hip, neither does he lose his land. But these are the tilings we care for and nothing else ; yet the question whether we are going to have a moral purpose characterized by self-respect and good faith, or by shamelessness and bad faith, does not so much as begin to disturb us, except only in so far as we make it a topic of trivial discussion in the classroom. Therefore, so far as our trivial discussions go, we do make some progress, but, apart from them, not even the very least.
CHAPTER XI
What is the beginning of philosophy ?
The beginning of philosophy with those who take it up as they should, and enter in, as it were, by the gate, is a consciousness of a man’s own weakness and impotence with reference to the things of real consequence in life. For we come into being without any innate concept of a right-angled triangle, or of a half-tone musical interval, but by a certain systematic method of instruction we are taught the meaning of each of these things, and for that reason those who do not know them also do not fancy that they do. But, on the other hand, who has come into being without an innate concept of what is good and evil, honourable and base, appropriate and inappropriate, and happiness, and of what is proper and falls to our lot, and what we ought to do and what we ought not to do ? Wherefore, we all use these terms and endeavour to adapt our preconceptions
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πειρώμεθα τάς προλήψεις ταΐς επϊ μέρους ούσίαις.
5	καλώς εποίησεν, δεόντως, ου δεόντως· ήτύχησεν, εύτύχησεν άδικός εστιν, δίκαιός εστιν. τίς ημών φείδεται τούτων τών ονομάτων ; τίς ημών αναβάλλεται την χρήσιν αυτών μέχρι μάθη καθάπερ τών περί τ ας γραμμάς ή τούς φθόνους οι ου κ
6	είδότες ; τούτου δ’ αίτιον το ήκειν ήδη τινα υπό τής φύσεως κατά τον τόπον ώσπερ δεδιδαη-μενους, άφ' ών όρμώμενοι και τήν οίησιν προσ-
7	ειλήφαμεν. Νἡ Δία yap φύσει1 ούκ οίδα iyu> το καλόν καί τό αισχρόν; ούκ εχω έννοιαν αυτού;—
—Ούκ εφαρμόζω τοϊς επϊ μέρους;—Έφαρ-
8	μόζεις.— Ού καλώς ούν εφαρμόζω;—Ενταύθα εστι τό ζήτημα παν καί οϊησις ενταύθα προσηίνε-ται. αφ όμολογουμενων yap όρμώμενοι τούτων επϊ τό άμφισβητούμενον πpoάyoυσιv υπό τής άκαταλ-
9	λήλου εφapμoyής. ως ει yε και τούτο Ιτ ι προς εκεί-
10	νοις εκεκτηντο, τί εκώλυε αύτούς είναι τελείους; νύν δ' επεϊ δοκεΐς οτι και καταλλήλως εφαρμόζεις τάς προλήψεις τοΐς επϊ μέρους, είπε μοι, ποθεν τούτο λαμβάνεις ;—-Οτι δοκεΐ μοι.—Ύουτϊ2 ούν τινι ού δοκεΐ, και οϊεται και αύτός εφαρμόζειν καλώς· ή
11	ούκ οϊεται ; —Οϊεται.—Αύνασθε ούν περϊ ών τα μαχόμενα δοξάζετε άμφότεροι καταλλήλως εφαρ-
12	μόζειν τάς προλήψεις ;—Ού δυνάμεθα.—'Έχεις
1 Schenkl (note): Δια yap ψησίν S,
* Schenkl: τούτωι Α’.
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about them to the individual instances. “ He has done well, as he ought, or as he ought not; he has been unfortunate, or fortunate ; he is a wicked man, or he is a just man ”—who of* us refrains from expressions of this kind ? Who of us waits before he uses them until he lias learned what they mean, as those who have no knowledge of lines or sounds wait before they use the terms relating to them ? The reason is that we come into the world with a certain amount of instruction upon this matter already given us, as it were, by nature, and that starting with this we have added thereto our opinion.—Yes,byZeus, for do i in my own case not have by gift of nature knowledge of what is noble and base ; do I not have a concept of the matter?—You do.—Do ϊ not apply it to individual instances?—You do.—Do I not, then, apply it properly?—There lies the whole question, and there opinion comes in. For men start with these principles upon which they are agreed, but then, because they make an unsuitable application of them, get into disputes. Since if, in addition to having the principles themselves, they really possessed also the faculty of making suitable application of the same, what could keep them from being perfect? But now, since you think that you can also apply your preconceptions suitably to the individual cases, tell me, whence do you get this gift?—It is because I think so.—But on this precise point someone else does not think so, and yet he too fancies that he is applying the principles properly, does he not?—He does so fancy.—Gin both of you, then, be making suitable applications of your preconceptions in the matters upon which your opinions are at variance ?-—We cannot.—Can you,
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οιιν Βεΐξαί τι ήμϊν προς το αντάς εφαρμόζειν άμεινον ανωτέρω τον Βοκεϊν σοι; ό 8ε μαινόμενος άΧΧα τινα ποιεί ή τα Βοκούντά οι καΧά ; κάκείνω ονν αρκεί τούτο το κριτήριον ;—Ούκ αρκεί.— ΈλΡε1 οΰν επί τι ανωτέρω του 8οκεΐν.—Τί τούτο εστιν ;
13	νΙδ’ αρχή φιΧοσοφίας· αϊσθησις μάχης τής προς άΧΧήΧους των άνθρώπων καί ζήτησις τον παρ ο γίνεται ή μάχη και κατάγνωσις καί απιστία προς το ψιΧώς Βοκοΰν, ερευνά 8έ τις περί το Βοκούν ει όρθως Βοκει και ευρεσις κανόνος τινός, οιον ειτι βαρών τον ζυγόν εύρομεν, οίον επϊ ευθέων και
14	στρεβΧων την στάθμην.—Ύοΰτ εστιν άρχη φιΧο-σοφίας ; πάντα καΧως εχει τα Βοκοΰντα άπασι ; Και πέος Βυνατόν τα μαχόμενα καΧως εχειν;
15	ούκοΰν ου πάντα.—Άλλα τα ήμϊν Βοκοΰντα ; 2 τί μάΧΧον ή τα 'β.ύροις, τί μάΧΧον ή τα Αίγυπτιοις, τί μάΧΧον ή τα εμοϊ φαινόμενα ή τα τω Βεΐνι;— ΟύΒέν μάΧΧον.—Ούκ άρα άρκεϊ τό Βοκοΰν έκάστω προς τό είναι· ούΒέ γαρ επί βαρών ή μέτρων ψιΧή ττ) έμφάσει άρκούμεθα, αλλά κανόνα τινα
16	εφ’ έκάστου εύρομεν έντανθ' ούν ούΒεις κανών ανωτέρω του Βοκεϊν ; και πως οΐό ν τε α τεκμαρτά είναι και άνεύρετα τα αναγκαιότατα εν άνθρώποις ;
1 Sc.: έλθων S.
1 Kronenberg : ούκοΰν ου πάντα, άλλα τα ήμΐν δοκοΰντα. S (and Schenkl).
1 “Each man” (ΐκαστοί, as below, § 15) would have been a more logical form for this question, for it is clear from the context that Epictetus Ϊ3 not speaking here of the actual correctness of any opinion universally held, but only of any opinion held by any man.
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then, show us anything higher than your own opinion which will make it possible for us to apply our preconceptions better? And does the madman do anything else but that which seems to him to be good? Is this criterion, then, sufficient in his case also ?—It is not.—Go, therefore, to something higher than your own opinion, and tell us what that is.
Behold the beginning of philosophy!—a recognition of the conflict between the opinions of men, and a search for the origin of that conflict, and a condemnation of mere opinion, coupled with scepticism regarding it, and a kind of investigation to determine whether the opinion is rightly held, together with the invention of a kind of standard of judgement, as we have invented the balance for the determination of weights, or the carpenter’s rule for the determination of things straight and crooked.— Is this the beginning of philosophy ? Is everythin" right that every man thinks?1 Nay, how is it possible for conflicting opinions to be right? Consequently, not all opinions are ri«,ht.—But are our opinions right? Why ours, rather than those of the Syrians; why ours, rather than those of the Egyptians ; why ours, rather than my own, or those of so-and-so?—There is no reason why.—Therefore, the opinion which each man holds is not a sufficient criterion for determining the truth ; for also in the case of weights and measures we are not satisfied with the mere appearance, but we have invented a certain standard to test each. In the present case, then, is there no standard higher than opinion ? And yet how can it possibly be that matters of the utmost consequence among men should be unde-
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17	—’Έστιν ουν.—Και διά τί ου ζητουμεν αυτόν και άνευρίσκομεν καί άνευρόντες λοιποί/ άπαραβάτως χρώμεθα δίχα αυτού μηδε τον δάκτυΧον εκτεί-
18	νοντες ; τούτο yap, οιμαι, εστιν ο εύρεθεν άπαΧ-Χάσσει μανίας τους μόνω τω δοκειν μετρώ πάντων χρωμένους, ϊνα Χοιπδν από τινων ηνωρίμων και διευκρινημενών όρμώμενοι χρώμεθα επί των επί μέρους διηρθρωμεναις ταΐς προΧήψει.
19	Τί? υποπεπτωκεν ουσία περί ἡ? ζητουμεν ;—
20	'Ηδονά.—"Ύπαγε αυτήν τω κανόνι, βά\ε εις τον ζυγόν. τό αγαθόν δει είναι τοιοΰτον, εή> ω θαρρεΐν άξιον καί ω πεποιθεναι ;—Αει.—Άβεβαίω ουν
21	τινι θαρρεΐν άξιον;—Ου.—Μἡ τι ουν βέβαιον η ηδονη ;—Ου.—’Αρον ουν καί βάΧε εξω εκ του ζυγού καί άπεΧασον της χώρας των αγαθών μακράν.
22	ει δ’ ουκ όξυβΧεπτεϊς καί εν σοι ζυγόν ούκ αρκεί, φερε ά,ΧΧο. επί τω άγαθω άξιον επαίρεσθαι ;— Ναί.—Έφ* ηδονη ουν παρούση άξιον επαίρεσθαι; βΧεπε μη εϊπης οτ ι άξιον· ει δε μη, ονκετι σε ούδε του ζυγού άξιον ηγησομαι.
23	Ούτως κρίνεται τα πράγματα καί ΐσταται των
24	κανόνων ητοιμασμενων καί τό φιΧοσοφεΐν τούτο εστιν, επισκεπτεσθαι καί βεβαιούν τούς κανόνας,
25	το δ’ ηδη χρησθαι τοΐς εγνωσμίνοις τούτο τού καΧού καί αγαθού εργον εστιν.
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terminable and undiscoverable.—Therefore, there is some standard.—Then why do we not look for it and find it, and when we have found it thenceforth use it unswervingly, not so much as stretching out our finger without it? For this is something, I think, the discovery of which frees from madness those who use only opinion as the measure of all things, so that thenceforward, starting with certain principles that are known and clearly discriminated, we may use in the judgement of specific cases an organically articulated system of preconceived ideas.
What subject has arisen that we wish to investigate?—Pleasure.—Subject it to the standard, put it into the balance. Should the good be the sort of thing that we can properly have confidence and trust in?—It should.—Can we properly have confidence, then, in something that is insecure?—No.— Pleasure contains no element of security, does it?— No.—Away with it, then, and throw it out of the balance, and drive it far away from the region of things good. But if you are not endowed with keen eyesight and if one balance is not enough for you, bring another. Can one properly feel elated over the good?—Yes.—Can one properly feel elated, then, over the moment’s pleasure? See that you do not say that it is proper; if you do, I shall no longer regard you as a proper person even to have a balance!
And so are matters judged and weighed, if we have the standards ready with which to test them; and the task of philosophy is this—to examine and to establish the standards; but to go ahead and use them after they have become known is the task of the good and excellent man.
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10. Ile/H του διαλέγεσθαι.
ϊ ΛΑ μεν δει μαθόντα είδέναι χρήσθαι λόγω, ήκρί-βωται ύπο των ήμετέρων ητβρϊ δε την χρήσιν αυτών την προσήκουσαν τελέως αγύμναστοι εσμεν.
2	δός γούν ω θέλεις ημών Ιδιώτην τινα τον προσδια-λεγόμενον' και ούχ ευρίσκει θρήσασθαι αύτώ, αλλά μικρά κινήσας τον άνθρωπον, αν παρά σκέλος 1 άπαντα εκείνος, ούκέτι δύναται μεταχει-ρίσασθαι, ἀλλ’ η λοιδορεί λοιπόν η καταγελά και λέγει “ Ιδιώτης εστίν ούκ εστιν αύτφ θρήσασθαι”
3	6 S’ οδηγός, όταν λάβη τινα πλανώμενον, ήγαγεν επι την οδόν την δέουσαν, ούχΐ καταγελάσας ή
4	λοιδορησάμενος άπήλθεν. και σύ δεΐξον αύτώ την άλήθειαν και οψει ότι ακολουθεί, μέχρι αν οι) μη δεικνύης, μη εκείνου καταγέλα, άλλα μάλλον αίοθάνου της άδυναμίας της αυτού.
5	Πως ου ν έποίει Σωκράτης ; αυτόν ήνάγκαζεν τον προσδιαλεγόμενον αύτώ μαρτυρεΐν, άλλου δ’ ούδενός έδεΐτο μάρτυρας, τοιγαρουν έξην αύτώ λέγειν ότι “ τούς μεν άλλους εώ χαίρειν, άει δε τω άντιλέγοντι άρκούμαι μάρτυρί' καί τούς μεν άλλους ούκ έπιψηφίζω, τον δε προσδιαλεγόμενον
6	μόνον” ου τω γάρ εναργή έτίθει τα άπό τών εννοιών, ώστε πάνθ' όντιναοϋν συναισθανόμενον
7	τής μάχης άναχωρείν απ’ αύτης. “ Άρά γε ό
1 παρά, peAos (“ off the tune, out of harmony”) s, perhaps correctly.
1 A free paraphrase of Plato, Gorgias, 474a ; compare also 472c. A still freer paraphrase of the same general idea appears in II. 26, 6.
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CHAPTER XII Upon the art of argumentation
What a man ought to learn before he will know how to conduct an argument lias been precisely defined by the philosophers of our school; but as to the proper use of what we have learned we are still utterly inexperienced. At all events, give to anyone of us you please some layman with whom to carry on an argument; he will find no way of dealing with, him, but after moving the man a little, in case the latter thwarts him, our man gives up trying to handle him, and thereafter either reviles him, or laughs him to scorn, and remarks, “He is a mere layman; it is impossible to do anything with him.” But the real guide, whenever he finds a person going astray, leads him back to the right road, instead of leaving him with a scornful laugh or an insult. So also do you show him the truth and you will see that he follows. But so long as you do not show him the truth, do not laugh him to scorn, but rather recognize your own incapacity.
How did Socrates act? He used to force the man who was arguing with him to be his witness, and never needed any other Λν-itness. That is why he could say, “ I can dispense with all the others, and am always satisfied to have my fellow-disputant for a Λνΐΐηβεε; and the votes of the rest I do not take, but only that of my fellow-disputant.”1 For he used to make so clear the consequences which followed from the concepts, that absolutely everyone realized the contradiction involved and gave up the battle. “And so does the man who feels envy
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φθόνων χαίρει ; ”—“ ΟύΒαμώς, άΧΧά μαΧΧον Χυπεΐται." από του εναντίου ε κίνησε τον πΧησίον. “Τί δ’; επί κακοϊς Βοκεΐ σοι είναι Χνπη 6 φθόνος;
8	και τί ό φθόνος εστί κακών ; ” ονκοϋν εκείνον εποίησεν είπείν οτι Χύπη ἐστιν επ' ά<γαθοΐς ό φθόνος. “ Τί Bi ; φθονοίη αν τις τοϊς ούΒεν προς
9 αυτόν; ”—“ ΟύΒαμώςκαι ούτως εκπεπΧη-ρωκως την έννοιαν καί Βιηρθρωκώς άπηΧΧάσ-σετο, ου Χε>γων οτι “ ορίσαί μοι τον φθόνον," ειτα όρισαμενου “ κακώς ώρίσω· ου yap άντακοΧουθεϊ
10	τφ κεφαΧαιώΒει το όρικόν ” ρήματα τεχνικά καί Βία τυΰτο τοΐς ίΒιώταις φορτικά καί Βυσπαρα-κόΧονθητα, ών ημείς άποστηναι ου Βυνάμεθα.
11	εξ ων δ’ αυτός ό ίΒιώτης επακοΧουθών ταΐς αυτου φαντασίαις παραχώρησαν Βύναιτ αν τι η άθετησαι, ούΒαμώς Βία τούτων αυτόν κινησαι
12	Βυνάμεθα. καί Χοιπόν εικότως συναισθανόμενοι τ αυτής ημών της άΒυναμίας άπεχόμε θα τον
13	πpάyμaτoς, οσοις y εστί τι εύΧαβείας. οι Βε ποΧΧοί καί είκαϊοι aoyKa0ivτες εις τι τοιούτον φύρονται καί φύρονσι καί τα τεΧευτ αία ΧοιΒορι)σαντες καί ΧοιΒορηθεντες απέρχονται.
14	Τό πρώτον Βε τούτο καί μάΧιστα ϊΒιον Σωκρά-τους μηΒεποτε παροξυνθήναι εν Xoyip, μηΒεποτε ΧοίΒορον πpoεvεyκaσθaι μηΒεν, μηΒεποθ' ύβρι- 1
1 Based on Xenophon, Memorabilia, III. 9, 8, and Plato, Philebus, 48b, and following.
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rejoice in it?'1—“Not at all; but he experiences pain rather than joy/’ (By the contradiction in terms he has moved the other party to the argument.) “ Very well, does envy seem to you to be feeling of pain at evils? And yet what envy is there of evils?” (Consequently, he has made his opponent say that envy is a feeling of pain at good things.) “ Very well, would a man feel envy about matters that did not concern him in tlie least?”—"Not at all.” And so he filled out and articulated the concept, and after that went his way ; he did not start in by saying, “Define envy for me/’ and then^ when the other had defined it, remark, “ That is a bad definition you have made, for the definition term does not fit the subject defined.” Those are technical terms, and for that reason wearisome to the layman and hard for him to follow, and yet we are unable to dispense with them. But as to terms which the layman could himself follow, and so, by the assistance of his own external impressions, be able to accept or reject some proposition—we are absolutely unable to move him by their use. The result is that, recognizing this incapacity of ours, we naturally refrain from attempting the matter, those of us, I mean, who are at all cautious. But the rash multitude of men, when once they have let themselves in for something of this sort, get confused themselves and confuse others, and finally, after reviling their opponents and being themselves reviled, they walk away.
Now this was the first and most characteristic thing about Socrates, that he never got wrought up during an argument, never used any term of abuse
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στικόν, αλλά των Χοιδορούντων άνεχεσθαι και
15	παύειν μάχην, el θεΧετε yvcovai, πόσην iv τούτφ δύναμιν είχεν, avdyvioτε τό Β,ενοφώντος Χυμπόσιον και οψεσθε πάσας μάχας διαΧεΧυκεν.
16	διά τούτο εικότως και παρά τοίς ποιηταϊς iv μεριστώ επαινώ ΧεΧεκται τό
αΐψά τε και μίγα νεΐκος επισταμενως κατε-παυσεν.
17	Τί ούν ; ου Χίαν εστϊ νυν άσφαΧες τό πράγμα καί μάΧιστα εν 'Ρώμ^. τον ydp ποιούντα αυτό ούκ εν 'γωνία δηΧονότι δεήσει ποιεΐν, άΧΧά προσ-εΧθόντα ύπατικω τινι, αν ούτως τύχη, πΧουσίω πυθεσθαι αυτού “ εχεις μοι είπεΐν, ω οντος, ω
is τινι τούς ίππους τούς σεαυτού παρεδωκας “ εyωyε” “ άρα τω τυχόντι και σπείρω ιππικής “ ούδαμως.” “τί δ’,* ω τινι τό χρυσίον η τό άρ<γύριον η την εσθητα ; ” “ ουδέ ταΰτα τω
19	τυχόντι.” “ τό σώμα δε το σ αυτού ηδη τινι εσκεψαι επιτρεψαι εις επιμεΧειαν αυτού ; ” “ πως ydp ου ; ’* “ εμπείρω δηΧονότι κα\ τούτφ άΧειπτι-
20	κης η Ιατρικής “πάνυ μεν ούν.” “ πότερον ταύτά σοι τά κράτιστά εστιν η καί άΧΧο τι εκτησω πάντων άμεινον ; ” “ ποιον και Χεη/εις ; ’ “ τό αύτοϊς νη Δία τούτοις χρώμενον καί δοκι-μάξον έκαστον και βουΧευόμενον.” “ άρά >γε την
21	‘ψυχήν Χε<γεις ; ” “ όρθως ύπεΧαβες. ταυτην yap 1
1 Hesiod, Theogony, 87.
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or insolence, but endured the abuse of others, and put an end to strife. If you wish to know how great was the faculty he had in this field, read the Symposium of Xenophon, and you will see how many cases of strife he settled. Therefore, and with good reason, among the poets also very high praise has been accorded to the following sentiment:
“ Soon doth he shrewdly make an end of a quarrel though weighty.”1
Well, what then ? Nowadays this activity is not a very safe one, and especially so in Rome. For the man who engages in it will clearly be under obligation not to do it in a corner, but he must go up to some rich person of consular rank, if it so chance, and ask him, “ You there, can you tell to whose care you have entrusted your horses ? ” “I can, indeed,” answers the man. “Is it, then, some chance comer, a man who knows nothing about the care of horses?” “Not at all.” “And what then ? Can you tell me to whom you have entrusted your gold, or your silver, or your clothing?” “I have not entrusted these, either, to a chance comer.” “ And have you ever thought about entrusting your body to someone to look after it?” "Why, certainly.” “And, of course, he too is a man of special skill in the art of physical training, or medicine, is he not?” “Yes, indeed.” “Are these your most valuable possessions, or have you something else that is better than all of them?” “Just what do you mean?” “That, bj Zeus, which utilizes these other things, and puts each of them to the test, and exercises deliberation?” “Ah so, you are talking about my soul, are you?” “You have
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τοι και λέγω.” “ ποΧυ νη Αία των α,ΧΧων τούτο
22	αμεινον δοκω μοι κεκτήσθαι." “ εχεις ούν είπεΐν,1 οτω τρόπω τής ψυχής έπιμεμεΧησαι ; ου yap είκή χύ>ς2 ετυχεν βίκος σε ούτως σοφον όντα και εν τή πόΧει δόκιμον το κράτιστον των σεαυ-του περιοραν αμεΧούμενον και αιτοΧΧύμενον.”
23	“ ούδαμως“ ἀλλ’ αυτός έπιμεμεΧησαι αυτού ;
24	ποτ ερον μάθω ν παρά του ή ευρών αυτός;" ώδε Χοιττόν ό κίνδυνος, μη πρώτον μεν ει?τη “ τί δε σοι μέΧει, βεΧτιστε ; κύριός 3 μοι» εί ; ** είτ αν επι-μείνης ττ ρ ay ματ α παρέχων, διαράμενος κονδύΧους
25	σοι δω. τούτου του πpάyμaτoς ήμην ποτε ζηΧωτής και αυτός, 7τρϊν εις ταύτα έμπεσείν.
iy. ITeyot του ay ώνιαν.
1	Οταν ι^ωνιωντα ϊδω άνθρωπον, \^ω· οντος τί ττοτε ΘεΧει ; ει μη των ούκ εφ’ αύτω τι ήθεΧεν,
2	πως αν ετι ήγωι>ία ; δια τούτο και ό κιθαρωδός μόνος μεν αδων ούκ ayώνια, εις θέατρον δ' εισερχόμενος, καν Χίαν εΰφωνος ή και καΧώς κιθαρίζω’ ου yap ασαι μόνον ΘεΧει καΧως, ἀλλά και εύδοκιμήσαι, τούτο δ' ούκέτι εστίν επ' αύτω.
3	Χοιπόν ου μεν ή επιστήμη αύτω πρόσεστιν, εκεί
1 Schenkl : ημϊν S (ίΐιτίϊν ημ~ν S).
* Schenkl: γ’ &>s S.	* C. Schenkl: rls S.
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understood me aright, for it is precisely this that I am talking about.” “By Zeus, I regard this as far and away the most valuable of all my possessions.” “Can you, then, tell in what way you have taken care of your soul? For it is not to be supposed that as wise a man as yourself and one so honoured in the city is recklessly and at random allowing the very best of his possessions to go to ruin through neglect.” “ Certainly not.” “ But have you yourself taken care of that possession? Did you learn how to take care of it from somebody else, or did you discover how yourself?” Then comes the danger that first he will say, “ What is that to you, good sir? Are you my master?” and after that, if you persist in annoying him, that he Λνϊΐΐ lift his fist and give you a blow. This was a pursuit that I too was very fond of once upon a time, before I fell to my present estate.
CHAPTER XIII Of anxiety
When I see a man in anxiety, I say to myself, What can it he that this fellow wants ? For if he did not want something that was outside of his control, how could he still remain in anxiety ? That is why the citharoede when singing all alone shows no anxiety, but does so when he enters the theatre, even though he has a very beautiful voice and plays the cithara admirably; for he does not wish merely to sing well, but also to win applause, and that is no longer under his control. Accordingly, where he has skill, there he shows confidence. Set before him
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το θάρσος· φέρε ον θεΧεις Ιδιώτην καί ούκ επι-στρεφεται· οπού δ’ ούκ οίΒεν ούΒε μεμεΧετηκεν,
4	εκεί αγωνία, τί 8’ εστι τούτο; ούκ οίΒεν, τί εστιν οχΧος ούΒε τί οχΧον έπαινος· ἀλλά την νητην μεν τύπτειν εμαθεν καί την υπάτην, έπαινος δ’ ό παρά των ποΧΧών τί εστι καί τινα Βύναμιν εχει εν βίφ ούτε οΙΒεν ούτε μεμεΧετηκεν
5	αύτο. ανάγκη Χοιπον τρεμειν καί ώχριάν.
Κ,ιθαρωΒον μεν ονν ου Βύναμαι είπεΐν μη είναι, όταν ϊΒω τινα φοβούμενου, αΧΧο 8ε τι Βύναμαι
6	είπεΐν καί ούΒε εν, ἀλλά πολλά, καί πρώτον πάντων ξένον αυτόν καΧώ καί Χεγω· οντος ο άνθρωπος ονκ οϊΒεν που της γης εστιν, ἀλλ’ εκ τοσουτου χρόνου επιΒημων αγνοεί τούς νόμους της πόΧεως καί τα εθη καί τί εξεστι καί τί ούκ εξεστιν ἀλλ’ ούΒε νομικόν τινα παρεΧαβεν πωποτε τον ερούντα αύτω καί εξηγησόμενον τα
7	νόμιμα· άλλό Βιαθήκην μεν ού γράφει μη είΒώς πώς Βει γράφειν η παραΧαβών τον είΒότα ούΒ' εγγύην αΧΧως σφραγίζεται ή άσφάΧειαν γράφει, όρεξει 8ε χρηται Βίχα νομικού καί εκκΧίσει καί
8	ορμή και επιβοΧη καί προθεσει. πώς Βίχα νομικού ; ούκ οίΒεν οτι ΘεΧει τα μη ΒιΒόμενα καί ού ΘεΧει τα αναγκαία καί ούκ οίΒεν ούτε τα ϊΒια ούτε τα άΧΧότρια. ει Bi γ’ ηΒει, ούΒίποτ αν ενεποΒίζετο, ούΒίποτ εκωΧύετο, ούκ αν ηγωνία.
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any layman that you please, and the musician pays no attention to him ; but in a matter of which he has no knowledge, and which he has never studied, there he is in anxiety. What is the meaning of this ? Why, he simply does not know what a crowd is, or the applause of a crowd; to be sure, he has learned how to strike the lowest and the highest strings on the cithara, but what the praise of the multitude is, and what function it has in life, that he neither knows nor has studied. Hence he must needs tremble and turn pale.
Now then, I cannot say that the man is not a citharoede, when I see anyone in a state of fear, but I can say something else of him, and, indeed, not one thing only, but a number of things. And first of all, I call him a stranger and say: This man does oot know where in the \vorld he is, but though he has been living here so long a time, he is ignorant of the laws of the city and its customs, what he is allowed to do and what he is not allowed to do. Nay more, he has never even called in a lawyer to tell him and explain to him what are the usages conformable with law; yet he does not write a will without knowing how he ought to write it or else calling in an expert, nor does he just casually affix his seal to a bond or give a written guarantee; but without the services of a lawyer he exercises desire and aversion and choice and design and purpose. How do I mean “ without the services of a lawyer ” ? Why, he does not know that he is wishing for things that are not vouchsafed him, and wishing to avoid the inevitable, and he does not know either what is his own or what is another’s. Did he but know, he would never feel hindered, never constrained, would
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9	πώς yap ου ; φοβείται τις ουν υπέρ των μη κακών ;—Ου.—Τί δ’; υπέρ τών κακών μεν, επ'
10	αύτω δ’ οντων ώστε μη σνμβήναι ;—ΟύΒαμώς.— Εί ον ν τα μεν άπροαίρετα ου τ' ayada ούτε κακα, τα προαιρετικά δε πάντα εφ' ήμιν και ου τ αφε-Χεσθαι τις ημών αυτά Βύναται ούτε περιποιήσαι α ου θ ελομεν αυτών, που ετι τόπος ay ώνιας;
11	ἀλλά περί του σωματίου άyωvιώμεv, υπέρ του κτησιΒίου, περί του τί Βόξει τω Καίσαρι, περί τών εσω Β' ούΒενός. μή τι περί του μη ψεύ8ος ύπολαβεΐν;—O£5* επ' εμοί yap εστιν.—Μη τι του όρμησαι παρά φύσιν ;—Ονδε περί τούτου.—
12	"Οταν ουν ΪΒης τινά ώχριώντα, ως ό ιατρός από τού χρώματος λέyει “ τούτου ό σπλήν πεπονθε, τούτου 8ε τό ήπαρ,” ούτως καί σύ λέyε “ τούτου ορεζις καί εκκλισις πεπονθεν, ούκ εύοΒεΐ, φλεy-
13	μαίνει." χρώμα y0p ου μεταβάλλει ουΒεν άλλο ούΒε τρόμον ποιεί ούΒε ψόφον τών όΒόντων ούΒε
μετοκλάζει καί επ' άμφοτερους πόΒας ΐζει.
14	Βιά τούτο Ζήνων μεν 'AvTiyova) μέλλων ivTvyxa-νειν ούκ ήyωvίa· α yap οντος εθαύμαζεν, τούτων ούΒενός είχεν εκείνος εξουσίαν, ών Β' είχεν εκείνος
15	ούκ επεστρεφετο ούτος· Άντ'^ονος 8ε Ζήνωνι μέλλων εντι^χάνειν ήyωvίa, καί εικότως* ήθελε yάp άρέσκειν αύ τω, τούτο 8' εξω εκειτο' οότος 8' 1
1 Homer, Iliad, XIII. 281 ; that is, the coward in ambush is restless and cannot keep in one position.
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not be anxious. How could he ? Is any man in fear about things that are not evil ?—No.—What then ? Is he in fear about things that are evil, indeed, but that are in his own power to prevent?—Not at all.— If, then, things indifferent are neither good nor bad, but all matters of moral purpose are under our control, and no man can either take them away from us., or bring upon us such of them as we do not wish, what room is there left for anxiety? Yet we are anxious about our wretched body, about our trifling estate, about what Caesar will think, but are anxious about none of the tilings that are within us. We are not anxious about not conceiving a false opinion, are we?—No, for that is under my control.—Or about making a choice contrary to nature ?—No, not about this, either.—Then, whenever you see a man looking pale, just as the physician judging from the complexion says, “ This man’s spleen is affected, and this man’s liver,” so do you also say, “ This man’s desire and aversion are affected, he is not getting along well, he is feverish.” For there is nothing else that changes a man’s complexion, or makes him tremble, or his teeth to chatter, or to
“ Shift from knee to knee and rest on either foot.” 1
That is why Zeno was not anxious when he was about to meet Antigonus; for over none of the things that Zeno regarded highly did Antigonus have power, and what Antigonus did have power over Zeno cared nothing about. But Antigonus was anxious when he was about to meet Zeno, and very naturally so; for he wanted to please him, and that lay outside of his control; yet Zeno did not care about pleasing him, any more thaivany· otjier
A/----
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εκείνοο ούκ ηθεΧεν, ούδε yap άΧΧος τι? τεχνίτη? τω άτέχνω.
16	’Εγώ σοι άρέσαι θέΧω ; αντί τίνος ; οιδας yap τα μίτρα, καθ' α κρίνεται άνθρωπος υπ' ανθρώπου ; μεμέΧηκέ1 σοι yvoovai, τί έστιν άyaθoς άνθρωπος και τί κακός καί πώς έκάτερον yiyve-
17	ται ; διά τί συν συ αύτ'ος ι^αθος ούκ el;—Πως, φησίν, ούκ είμί;—-"Οτι ούδεϊς άyaθbς πενθεί ούδε στενάζει, ούδεϊς οιμώζει, ούδείς ώχρια και τρέμει ούδε Xeyει “ πώς μ' αποδέχεται, πώς μου
18	ακούσει ;" άνδράποδον, ως αν αύτω δοκη. τί ου ν σοι μέΧει περί των άΧΧοτρίων ; νυν ούκ εκείνου αμάρτημά εστι το κακώς άποδέξασθαι τα παρά σοι) ;—Π ως yάp ου;—Δύναται δ' άΧΧου μεν είναι αμάρτημα, ἄλλου δε κακόν ;—Ου.—Τί
19 ο δ ν ay ώνιας υπέρ των άΧΧοτρίων ;—Ναί· ἀλλ’ άyωvιώ, πώς iya> αύτφ ΧαΧησω.—Ειτ’ ούκ εξεστι yάp ως θέΧεις αύτω ΧαΧησαι;—Άλλα
20	δέδοικα μη εκκρουσθώ.—Μ»; τι ypάφειv μεΧΧων τό Δίωνος 'όνομα δέδοικας μη έκκρουσθης ;— Ούδαμώς.—Τί τό αίτιον ; ούχ οτ ι μεμεΧέτηκας ypάφeιv ;—Πω? yάp ου ;—Τί δ' ; άvayιyvώσκειv μεΧΧων ούχ ωσαύτως αν είχες ;—'Ωσαύτως.—Τί τό αίτιον ; ότι πάσα τέχνη ισχυρόν τι εχει καί
21 θαρραΧέον εν τοι? εαυ της. ΧαΧεΐν ου ν ού μεμεΧέτηκας ; καί τί άΧΧο εμεΧέτας εν τη σχοΧη ;— 1,υXXoyισμoύς καί μετ απίπτ όντας.—Έπι τί;
1 Schenkl: μ(μ(\4τηκ( S.
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artist cares about pleasing one who has no knowledge of his art.
Do I care to please you ? What do I gain thereby ? For do you know the standards according to which man is judged by man ? Have you been concerned to know what a good man is, and what an evil man, and how each becomes what he is? Why, then, are you not a good man yourself?—How do you make out, he answers, that I am not a good man ?—Why, because no good man grieves or groans, no good man laments, no good man turns pale and trembles, or asks, “How will he receive me? How will he listen to me?” You slave! He will receive you and listen to you as seems best to him. Why, then, are you concerned about things that are not your own ? Now is it not his own fault if he gives a bad reception to what you have to say?—Of coarse.—Is it possible for one man to make the mistake and yet another suffer the harm?—No.—Why, then, are you anxious over what is not your own ?—That is all very well, but I am anxious over how I shall speak to him.— What, are you not privileged to speak to him as you please?—Yes, but I am afraid that I shall be disconcerted.—You are not afraid of being disconcerted when you are about to write the name Dio, are you ? —No, not at all.— What is the reason ? Is it not that you have practised writing?—Yes, of course.—What then? If you ΛνβΓβ about to read something, would you not feel the same way about it?—Quite the same.—What is the reason ? Why, because every art has an element of strength and confidence inside its own field. Have you, then, not practised speaking? And what else did you practise in your school? —Syllogisms and arguments involving equivocal
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ουχ ώστε εμιτείρως διαλέγεσθαι ,· τό δ’ εμπείρως εστίν ούχί ευκαίρων καί ασφαλώς καί συνετώς, ετι δ’ άπταίστως καί άπαραποδίστως, επί πάσι
22	ὅε τούτοις τεθαρρηκό τως ;—Ν αι.—'Ιππεύς ουν ών εις πεδίον εληλυθώς προς πεζόν αγωνίας, δπ ου σ ν με μελέτη κας, εκείνος δ’ αμελέτητος ἐστιν;—Ναι· αλλά εξουσίαν εχει άποκτεΐναί
23	με.—Αέγε ουν τα αληθή, δύστηνε, καλ μη άλαζο-νεύου μηδε φιλόσοφος είναι άξιου μηδέ άηνόει σου τούς κυρίους, άλλα μέχρις αν βχης ταυ την την λαβήν την άπο του σώματος, ακολουθεί
24	παντϊ τω ίσχυροτέρω. λίγειν δέ Σωκράτης εμε-λέτ α ό π ρος τους τυράννους ούτως δ ι αλεθόμενος, ό προς τούς δικαστάς, ό εν τω δεσμωτηρίω. λέγειν Αιογένης μεμελετήκει ό προς ’Αλέξανδρον ούτως λάλων, ό προς Φίλιππον, ό προς τούς πειρατάς, ό προς τον ώνησάμενον αυτόν1 . . .
2b ιεκείνοις, οΐς με μέλη κεν,^ τοις θαρροϋσι· σύ δ’ επί τα σαυτού βάδιζε καί εκείνων άποστής μηδέποτε' εις την γωνίαν άπελθών κάθησο καί πλέκε συλλο^ισμούς καί άλλω πρότεινε-
27 ούκ εστι δ’ εν σοι πόλεος 3 ήρεμων άνήρ.
1 The editors have noted a lacuna here.
*	Schweighauser: μ(μ(\ίτηκ(ν S.
*	C. SchenkI: nixtws S.
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premisses.—To Avhat end ? Was it not to enable you to conduct an argument skilfully? And does not “skilfully” mean seasonably and securely and intelligently, and, more than that, without making mistakes and without embarrassment, and, in addition to all this, with confidence ?—Surely.—Well then, if you are on horseback and have ridden out upon the plain against a man who is on foot, are you in anxiety, assuming that you are in practice and the other is not?—Yes, that is all very well, but Caesar has authority to put me to death.—Then tell the truth, wretch, and do not brag, nor claim to be a philosopher, nor fail to recognize your masters; but as long as you let them have this hold on you through your body, follow everyone that is stronger than you are. But Socrates used to practise speaking to some purpose—Socrates, who discoursed as he did to the Tyrants,1 to his judges, and in the prison. Diogenes had practised speaking—Diogenes, who talked to Alexander as he did, to Philip, to the pirates, to the man who had bought him . . . [Leave such matters] to those who are seriously interested in them, to the brave; but do you walk away to your own concerns and never depart from them again; go into your corner and sit down, and spin syllogisms and propound them to others :
“ In thee the State hath found no leader true.” 2
1 The “Thirty Tyrants,” who ruled in Athens a short while before the death of Socrates.
* A verse of unknown authorship.
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ιΒ'. Προς Νάσωνα.
1	ΚισεΧθόντος τινος των Ρωμαϊκών μ€τα υιού και έπακούοντος ενός αναγνώσματος Οντος, εφη, ο τρόπος εστϊ τής ΒιΒασκαΧίας και άπεσιώπησεν.
2	άξιούντος δ’ εκείνου ε'υρειν τα έξης, Κόπον εχει, βφη, πάσα τέχνη τω ιΒιώτη και σπείρω αυτής,
3	όταν παραΒιΒώται. και τα μεν από των τεχνών γινόμενα την τε χρείαν ευθύς ενΒείκνυται προς ο γέγονεν και τα πΧεΐστα αυτών έχει τι και αγωγόν
i	και επίχαρι. και γάρ σκυτευς πώς μεν μανθάνει τις παρεϊναι κα'ι παρακοΧουθεΐν άτερπές,1 το δ’ ύπό-
5	Βήμα χρήσιμον και ιΒεΐν άΧΧως ούκ άηΒές. και τέκτονος ι) μεν μάθησις ανιαρά μάλιστα τω ΙΒιώτη παρατυγχάνοντι, τό δ’ έργον έπιΒείκνυσι την
6	χρείαν τής τέχνης. ποΧυ Βέ μάΧΧον επι μουσικής οψει αυτό* αν γάρ παρής τω ΒιΒασκομένω,φανειταί σοι πάντων άτερπέστατον τό μάθημα, τά μέντοι από τής μουσικής ήΒέακαι επιτερπή τοΐς ίΒιώταις άκούειν.
7	Και ενταύθα τό μεν εργον του φιΧοσυφούντος τοιούτόν τι φανταζόμεθα, οτι Βει την αυτού βουΧησιν συναρμόσαι τοΐς γινομένοις, ως μήτε τι τών γινομένων άκόντων ημών γίνεσθαι μήτε τών
8	μή γινομένων θεΧόντων ημών μή γίνεσθαι. εξ ου περίεστι τοΐς συστησαμένοις αυτό εν όρέξει μή
1 Upton: airports 3.
1 Apparently named Naso, to judge from the title to this chapter. A Julius Naso, the son of a man of letters, is mentioned not infrequently in the correspondence of the younger Pliny. See Prosop. Imp. Romani, II. p. 202, no. 293.
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CHAPTER XIV
To Naso
Once when a certain Roman citizen 1 accompanied by his son had come in and -was listening to one of his readings, Epictetus said : This is the style of my teaching* and then lapsed into silence. But when the other requested to know what came next, he replied : Instruction in the technique of any art is boring to the layman who has had no experience in it. Now the products of the arts show immediately their use towards the purpose for which they are made, and most of them possess also a certain attractiveness and charm. For example, to stand by and watch the process by which a shoemaker learns his trade is, indeed, not pleasant, yet the shoe is useful and not an unpleasant thing to look at either. And the process of education in the case of a carpenter is especially tiresome to the layman who happens to be watching, but the work which the carpenter does shows the use of his art. You will find the same much more true in tlie case of music; for if you are standing by when someone is taking a lesson, the process of instruction will strike you as the most unpleasant of all, yet the results of music are sweet and pleasing to the ear of the layman.
So also in our own case, we picture the work of the philosopher to be something like this : He should bring his own will into harmony with what happens, so that neither anything that happens happens against our will, nor anything· that fails to happen fails to happen when we wish it to happen. The result of this for those who have so ordered the work
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άποτυγχάνειν, εν εκκλίσει Be μη ητεριπίπτειν, άλύπως, άφόβως, άταράχως διεξάγειν καθ' αυτόν μετά των κοινωνων τηρούντα τάς σχεσεις τά? τε φυσικάς καί επιθετους, τον υιόν, τον πάτερα, τον αδελφόν, τον πολίτην, τον άνδρα, την γυναίκα, τον γείτονα, τον σύνοδον, τον άρχοντα, τον άρχόμενον.
9	Το εργον του φιλοσοφούντος τοιούτόν τι φαντα-ζόμεθα. λοιπόν εφεξής τούτω ζητουμεν, πως
10	εσται τούτο, όρωμεν ούν ὅτι ό τέκτων μαθων τινα γίνεται τέκτων, ό κυβερνήτης μαθών τινα γίνεται κυβερνήτης, μή ποτ ούν και ενθάδε ούκ άπαρκεί το βούλεσθαι καλόν καί αγαθόν γενεσθαι, χρεία δε και μαθεΐν τινα ; ζητουμεν ούν τινα ταύτα.
11	λεγουσιν οι φιλόσοφοι, οτ ι μαθεΐν δει πρώτον τούτο, οτι εστι θεός και προνοεΐ των όλων και ούκ εστι λαθεΐν αυτόν ου μόνον ποιούντα, άλλ' ουδέ διανοούμενον ή ενθυμούμενου· ειτα ποΐοί
12	τινες είσίν. οϊοι γάρ αν εκείνοι ευρεθώσιν, τον εκείνοις άρεσοντα καί πεισθησόμενον ανάγκη
13	πειράσθαι κατά δύναμιν εξομοιούσθαι εκείνοις· ει πιστόν εστι τό θειον, και τούτον είναι πιστόν· ει ελεύθερον, και τούτον ελεύθερον· ει ευεργετικόν, και τούτον ευεργετικόν· ει μεγαλοφρον, και τούτον μεγαλόφρονα· ως θεού τοίνυν ζηλωτήν τά εξής πάντα και ποιεΐν καί λέγειν.
14	ΤΙόθεν ούν άρξασθαι δει;—*Av συγκαθής, ερώ
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of philosophy is that in desire they are not disappointed, and in aversion they do not fall into what they would avoid ; that each person jjasses his life to himself, free from pain, fear, and perturbation, at the same time maintaining with his associates both the natural and the acquired relationships, those namely of son, father, brother, citizen, wife, neighbour, fellow-traveller, ruler, and subject.
Something like this is our picture of the work of the philosopher. The next thing after this is that we seek the means of achieving it. We see, then, that the carpenter becomes a carpenter by first learning something, the helmsman becomes a helmsman by first learning something. May it not be, then, that in our case also it is not sufficient to wish to become noble and good, but that we are under the necessity of learning something first? We seek, then, what this is. Νολυ the philosophers say that the first thing we must learn is this: That there is a God, and that He provides for the universe, and that it is impossible for a man to conceal from Him, not merely his actions, but even his purposes and his thoughts. Next we must learn what the gods are like; for whatever their character is discovered to be, the man who is going to please and obey them must endeavour as best he can to resemble them. If the deity is faithful, he also must be faithful; if free, he also must be free; if beneficent, he also must be beneficent; if high-minded, he also must be high-minded, and so forth ; therefore, in everything he says and does, he must act as an imitator of God.
Where, then, ought I to start?—If you enter upon this task, I will say that in the first place you
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σοι οτι πρώτον δει σε τοΐς όνόμασι παρακοΧουθειν. —"Ω,στ εγώ νυν ου παρακοΧουθώ τοΐς όνόμασιν;
15	—Ου παρακοΧουθεϊς.—Πως ου ν χρώμαι αύτοΐς;— Οὅτως ως οι αγράμματοι ταΐς εγγραμμάτοις φωναΐς, ώ? τα κτήνη ταΐς φαντασίαις· αΧΧο γάρ
16	εστι χρήσις, αΧΧο παρακοΧούθησις. ει δ’ οϊει παρακοΧουθεΐν, φε'ρε δ θεΧεις όνομα καί βασανί-
17	σωμεν αυτούς, ει παρακοΧουθοΰμεν.—’Λλλ’ ανιαρόν τό εξεΧεγχεσθαι πρεσβύτερον άνθρωπον ήδη καν ούτως τύγτ) τάς τρεις στρατείας εστρατεν μόνον.
18	—OΙδα κάγω. νυν γάρ σύ εΧήΧυθας προς εμε ως μηδενός δεόμενος. τίνος δ’ αν και φαντασθείης ως ενδεοντος ; πΧουτεΐς, τέκνα εχεις, τυχόν και γυναίκα, και οικετας ποΧΧούς, ό Καΐσάρ σε οιδεν, εν ’Ρώμη ποΧΧούς φίΧους κεκτησαι, τα καθήκοντα άποδίδως, οίδας τον ευ ποιοΰντα άντευποιήσαι και
19	τον κακώς ποιοΰντα κακώς ποίησαι, τί σοι Χείπει; αν οΰν σοι δείξω, οτι τα αναγκαιότατα καί μέγιστα προς ευδαιμονίαν, και οτι μέχρι δεύρο πάντων μάΧΧον ή των προσηκόντων επιμεμεΧνσαι, και τον κ οΧοφών α επιθώΛ ου τε τί θεός εστιν οίδας
1 Upton’s “codex”: π(1θω S. * III.
1 By the municipal law of Caesar (0. LL. I2, 503 = Dessau, lnscr. Lat. 6085, § 89), a man to be eligible to the Senate of a municipality must have served three campaigns in the cavalry, or six in the infantry, and it is probable that this provision is referred to here. Cf. IV. 1, 37-40, and on the tres militiac equestres see Mommsen : Romischcs StaatireeM,
III. (1887), 543, n. 2-4 ; 549, η. 1. On the other hand the scholiast (probably Arethas, see Schenk], pp. lxxii. ff.) on § 17 apparently took this to mean that Naso had once been a commanding officer (for the corrupt διά rbv &auva \4yfi κ.τ.λ., one ought probably to read something like
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ought to understand the meaning of terms.—So you imply that I do not now understand the meaning of terms?—You do not.—How comes it, then, that I use them ?—Why, you use them as the illiterate use written speech, as the cattle use external impressions ; for use is one thing, and understanding another. But if you think you understand terms, propose any term you please, and let us put ourselves to the test, to see whether we understand it.—But it is unpleasant to be subjected to an examination when one is already somewhat advanced in years, and, if it so chance, has served his three campaigns.1—I realize that myself. For now you have come to me like a man who stood in need of nothing. But what could anyone even imagine you to be in need of? You are rich, jou have children, possibly also a wife, and many slaves; Caesar knows you, you have many friends in Rome, you perform the duties incumbent upon you, and when a man has done you either good or harm you know how to pay him back in kind. What do you still lack? If, therefore, I show you that what you lack are things most necessary and important for happiness, and that hitherto you have devoted your attention to everything but what was appropriate for you to do, and if I add the colophon,2
ffTp*Tirybv δάσωνα λέγ*ι, ήν γὰρ των μεγάλων rrjt 'Ριίμ-ηί), although this can hardly have been more than a guess on his part.
* i e. the finishing touch ; a word (sometimes derived from the ancient city Colophon because of a tradition that its efficient cavalry gave the finishing etroke in every war in which it was engaged [Strabo, XIV. i, 28], but more probably & common noun in the sense of “tip,” “summit,” “finishing point,”) used to indicate the title and other explanatory data when entered at the end of a work.
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ούτε τί άνθρωπος ovtg τί αγαθόν ούτε τί κακόν,
20	καί το μεν των άλλων ίσως ανεκτόν, οτι δ’ αντος αυτόν αγνοείς, πώς δύνασαι άνασχέσθαι μου καί
21	ύποσχείν τον ελεγχον καί παραμεΐναι ; ούδαμώς, άλλ' ευθύς άπαλλάσση χαλεπώς εχων. καίτοι τί σοι εγώ κακόν πεποίηκα ; ει μη καί τό εσοπτρον τω αίσχρω, οτι δεικνύει αυτόν αύτφ οΐός εστιν ει μη καί ό ιατρός τον νοσοΰντα υβρίζει,1 όταν εϊπη αύτω “ άνθρωπε, δοκεΐς μηδέν έχειν, πυρέσσεις 8ε' άσίτησον σήμερον, ύδωρ πιε'” καί ούδείς λέγει “ ώ
22	δεινής ύβρεωςεάν δε τινι είπης “ αι ορέξεις σου
* φλεγμαίνουσιν, αι εκκλίσεις ταπειναί είσιν, αι
επιβολαί αν ο μολογ ου μεν αι, αι όρμαί άσύμφωναι ττ) φύσει, αι υπολήψεις είκαΐαι καί εψευσμέναι,” ευθύς έξελθών λέγει “ ύβρισέν με
23	Τοιαύτά ἐστι τα ήμέτερα ως εν πανηγύρει. τα μεν κτήνη πραθησόμενα άγεται καί οι βόες, οι δε πολλοί των ανθρώπων οι μεν ώνησόμενοι οι δε πωλήσοντες· ολίγοι δέ τινες είσιν οι κατά θέαν ερχόμενοι τής πανηγύρεως, πώς τούτο γίνεται και διά τί καί τινες οι τιθέντες την πανήγυριν και επί
24	τινι. ούτως καί ενθάδ' εν τή πανηγύρει ταύτη· οι μέν τινες ως κτήνη ούδέν πλέον πόλυπραγμονούσι του χόρτου' οσοι γάρ περί κτήσιν και αγρούς και οίκέτας καί άρχάς τινας άναστρέφεσθε, ταΰτα
25	ούδέν άλλο ή χόρτος ἐστίν· ολίγοι δ' είσιν οι πανη-γυρίζοντες άνθρωττοι φιλοθεάμονες. “ τι ττοτ
1 C. Schenkl: όταν αντδο νβρίζ-ηι S (the first two words deleted in the Cambridge ed. of 1C55).
1 A famous comparison, ascribed to Pythagoras. See Cicero, Tuscvl. Ditp. v. 9; Diog. Laert. VIII. 8; Iamblichus, Vita Pythagori, 58. Of. Menander, frg. 481k (Allinson, p. 442). 312
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saying: You know neither what God is, nor what man is, nor what good, nor what evil is—if I say that you are ignorant of these other matters you may possibly endure that; but if I say that you do not understand your own self, how can you possibly bear with me, and endure and abide my questioning? You cannot do so at all, but immediately you go away offended. And yet what harm have I done you? None at all, unless the mirror also does harm to the ugly man by showing him Avhat he looks like; unless the physician insults the patient, when he says to him, <r Man, you think there is nothing the matter with you; but you have a fever; fast to-day and drink only water”; and no one says, “ What dreadful insolence! ” Yet if you tell a man, “Your desires are feverish, your attempts to avoid things are humiliating, your purposes are inconsistent, your choices are out of harmony with your nature, your conceptions are hit-or-miss and false,” why, immediately he walks out and says, " He insulted me.”
Our position is like that of those who attend a fair.1 Cattle and oxen are brought there to be sold, and most men engage in buying and selling, while there are only a few \vho go merely to see the fair, how it is conducted, and why, and who are promoting it, and for what purpose. So it is also in this “fair” of the world in which we live; some persons, like cattle, are interested in nothing but their fodder; for to all of you that concern yourselves with property and lands and slaves and one office or another, all this is nothing but fodder! And few in number are the men who attend the fair because they are fond of the spectacle. “ What,
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ουν εστιν 6 κόσμος, τις αυτόν διοικεί. ούδείς ;
26	και πώς οίόν τε πάλιν μεν ή οίκον μη δύνασθαι διαμενειν μηδ' όλιγοστον χρόνον δίχα του διοι· κοΰντος και ειτιμελομενου, τό δ’ όντως μέγα και καλόν κατασκεύασμα είκη και ως ετυχεν όντως
27	εύτάκτως1 οίκονομεϊσθαι ; εστιν ούν ό διοικών. ποιος τις και πώς ό διοικών ; ημείς δε τινες οντες υπ' αυτόν γεγόναμεν και προς τί εργον ; αρά γ' εχομεν τινα επιπλοκήν προς αυτόν και σχεσιν η
28	ούδεμίαν;" ταυτ εστιν α πάσχουσιν ουτοι οι ολίγοι· καϊ λοιπόν τούτω μόνω σχολάζουσι τω
29	την πανήγυριν ίστορήσαντας2 άπελθεΐν. τι ουν ; καταγελώνται υπό τών πολλών και yap εκεί οι θεαται υπό τών εμπόρων και ει τα κτήνη σνναί-σθησίν τινα είχεν, κατεγελα αν3 τών άλλο τι τεθαυμακότων ή τον χόρτον.
ιε\ Π/309 τους σκληρώς τισιν ών έκριναν εμμενοντας.
Ι	'Όταν άκουσωσί τινες τούτων τών λόγων, οτι
βέβαιον είναι δει και ή μεν προαίρεσις ελεύθερον φύσει και άνανάγκαστον, τα δ' αλλα κωλυτά,
1 Bentley: άτάκταs S. * Salmasius: ἱστορήσβντ’ S.
* Added by Upton from hie “codex.”
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then, is the universe,” they ask, “ and who governs it? No one? Yet how can it be that, while it is impossible for a city or a household to remain even a very short time without someone to govern and care for it, nevertheless this great and beautiful structure should be kept in such orderly arrangement by sheer accident and chance? There must be, therefore, One who governs it. What kind of a being is He, and how does He govern it? And what are we, who have been created by Him, and for what purpose were we created ? Do we, then, really have some contact and relation with Him or none at all ? ” That is the way these few are affected; and thenceforward they have leisure for this one thing only—to study well the “fair” of life before they leave it. With what result, then? They are laughed to scorn by the crowd, quite as in the real fair the mere spectators are laughed at by the traffickers; yes, and if the cattle themselves had any comprehension like ours of what was going on, they too would laugh at * those who had wonder and admiration for anything but their fodder!
CHAPTER XV
To those mho cling obstinately to the judgements which they have once formed
Some men, when they hear the following precepts : That one ought to be steadfast, and that the moral purpose is naturally free and not subject to compulsion, while everything else is liable to inters'
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αναηκαστά, δούλα, άλλότρια, φαντάζονται οτι Set παντί τω κριθέντι υπ αυτών άπαραβάτως
2	εμμενειν. αλλά πρώτον vyik9 είναι δει τδ κεκρι-μένον. θέλω yap είναι τόνους εν σώματι, ἀλλ’
3	ως vyιαίνοντι, ως άθλούντι· αν δε μοι φρενιτικού τόνους εχων ενδεικνύη και άλαζονεύη επ' αύτοΐς, ερω σοι οτι “ άνθρωπε, ζητεί τον θεραπεύσοντα. τούτο ούκ είσι τόνοι, ἀλλ’ ατονία
4	'Έτερον τρόπον τοιουτόν τι καί επί της ψυχής πάσχουσιν οι παρακούοντες των λόγων τούτων, οιον καί εμάς τις εταίρος εξ ούδεμιάς αιτίας εκρι-
5	νεν άποκαρτερείν. εγνων iya> ήδη τρίτην ημέραν εχοντος αυτού τής αποχής καλ ελθων έπυνθανό-
6	μην τί ^ενετο.—Κέκρικα, φησίν.—Α λλ’ όμως τί σε ήν τό άναπείσαν; ει yap όρθώς εκρινας, Ιδού παρακαθήμεθά σοι και συvεpyoϋμεv, ΐν
1	εξελθης· ει 5’ άλόyως εκρινας, μετάθου.—Τοῖς κριθεισιν εμμενειν δει.—Τί ποιείς, άνθρωπε ; ου πάσιν, ἀλλά rot? όρθως. επεί παθών άρτι οτι νύξ εστιν, αν σοι δοκή, μή μετατίθεσο, ἀλλ’ εμμενε καί λ^ε οτι τοι? κριθεισιν εμμενειν δει.
8	ου θέλεις την αρχήν στήσαι καί τον θεμέλιον, το κρίμα σκέψασθαι πότερον ύγιβς ή ούχ vyw, καί ούτως λοιπόν εποικοδομεΐν αύτω την εύ-
9	τονίαν, την ασφάλειαν ; αν δε σαπρόν ύποστήση 3ι6
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ference and compulsion, subject to others and not our own—some men, I say, fancy that ΛγΙιβηβνβΓ they have formed a judgement they ought to stand by it immovably. And yet the first requirement is that the judgement formed be a sound one. For I want vigour in the body, but it must be the vigour of the body in a state of health and physical exercise; whereas, if you show me that you possess the vigour of a madman, and boast about it, I will say to you, “ Man, look for someone to cure you. This is not vigour, but feebleness.”
The following is another way in which the minds of those are affected who hear these precepts amiss. For example, a friend of mine for no reason «-it all made up his mind to starve himself to death. I learned about it when he was already in the third day of his fasting, and went and asked what had happened.—I have decided, he answered.—Very well, but still what was it that induced you to make up your mind ? For if your judgement was good, see, we are at your side and ready to help you to make your exit from this life; but if your judgement was irrational, change it.—I must abide by my decisions. —Why, man, what are you about? You mean not all your decisions, but only the right ones. For example, if you are convinced at this moment that it is night, do not change your opinion, if that seems best to you, but abide by it and say that you ought to abide by your decisions! Do you not wish to make your beginning and your foundation firm, that is, to consider whether your decision is sound or unsound, and only after you have done that proceed to rear thereon the structure of your determination and your firm resolve ? But if you lay a rotten and
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καί καταπΐπτον, ούκ οίκοδομημάτιον,1 οσω δ' αν πΧείονα και ισχυρότερα επιθης, τοσούτω
10	θάττον κατενεχθησεται. άνευ πάσης αίτιας εξάγεις ημΐν άνθρωπον εκ του ζην φιΧον καί συνηθη, της αυτής πόΧεως ποΧίτην και της
11	μεγάΧης καί της μικράς' εΐτα φόνον εργαζόμενος καί άποΧΧύων άνθρωπον μηδέν ήδικηκότα λέγεις
12	οτ ι τ οϊς κριθεΐσιν έμμένειν δει. ει δ’ επηΧθέν σοι πώς ποτ εμέ άποκτεΐναι, έδει σε έμμένειν τοΐς κριθεΐσιν ;
13	'Εκείνος μεν ούν μόγις μετεπείσθη. των ■ δε νυν τινας ούκ εστι μεταθεΐναι. ώστε μοι δοκώ ο πρότερον ηγνόουν νυν ειδέναιτί εστι τό εν τη συνήθεια Χεγόμενον μωρόν ούτε πεΐσαι ούτε
14	ρήξαι εστιν. μη μοι γένοιτο φίΧον έχειν σοφόν μωρόν. δυσμεταχειριστότερον2 ούδέν εστιν. “ κέκρικα." και γάρ οι μαινόμενοι· άΧΧ’ οσω βεβαιότερου κρίνουσι τα ούκ οντα, τοσούτω
15	πΧείονος εΧΧεβόρου δέονται, ού θέΧεις τα τού νοσοϋντος ποιεΐν και τον ιατρόν παρακαΧεϊν; “ νοσώ, κύριε· βοήθησόν μοι. τί με δει ποιεΐν
16	σκέψαΐ’ έμόν εστι πείθεσθαί σοι.” ούτως και ενταύθ'' “α δει με ποιεΐν ούκ οιδα, εΧηΧνθα δε μαθησόμενοςου, ἀλλά ** περί των άΧΧων
1 C. Schenkl and ΕΙ ter: οϊκοδίμημά τι ον S. Perhaps ούκ (or ού καί) οίκοδομητίον (or οίκοδομητίον τί) after Schegk.
1 Wolf: δυσμ(ταχ(ίριστον S. * *
1 That is, the Universe, in Stoic parlance.
* Is amenable neither to reason nor force ; will neither bend nor break.
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crumbling foundation, you cannot rear thereon even a small building, but the bigger and the stronger your superstructure is the more quickW it will fall down. Without any reason you are taking out of this life, to our detriment, a human being who is a familiar friend, a citizen of the same state, both the large state1 and the small; and then, though in the act of murder, and while engaged in the destruction of a human being that has done no wrong, you say that you “ must abide by your decisions ”! But if the idea ever entered your head to kill me, would you have to abide by your decisions?
Well, it was hard work to persuade that man; but there are some men of to-day whom it is im possible to move. So that I feel that I now know what I formerly did not understand—the meaning of the proverb, “A fool you can neither persuade nor break.”2 God forbid that I should ever have for a friend a wise fool !3 There is nothing harder to handle. “ I have decided,” he says! Why yes, and so have madmen; but the more firm their decision is about what is false, the more hellebore 4 they need. Will you not adt like a sick man, and summon a physician? “I am sick, sir; help me. Consider what I ought to do; it is my part to obey you.” So also in the present instance. “ I know not what I ought to be doing, but I have come to find out.” Thus one should speak. No, but this is what one hears, “ Talk to me about anything else, *
* A loquacious and argumentatively stubborn person. In the original this sentence makes a trimeter scazon, and hence is probably a quotation from some satirical poem.
4	Commonly used in antiquity as a remedy for insanity.
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17	μοι \eye' τούτο δε κέκρικα." περί ποιων ἄλλων ; τί yap ἐστι μειζον η πpovpyiaiTepov του 7τει-σθήναί σε, οτ ι ουκ αρκεί το κεκρικέναι καί το μη μεταθέσθαι; ούτοι οι μανικοϊ τόνοι, ούχ
18	vyιεινοί. “ άποθανεϊν θέλω, αν με τούτο avay-κάσης." διά τί, άνθρωπε ; τί iy^TO ; “ κέ-κρικα." έσώθην, οτι ου κέκρικας εμέ άποκτεϊναι.
19	“ apyvptov ου λαμβάνω." διά τί; “ κέκρικα." ίσθι οτι φ τόνω νύν χρη προς τό μη λαμβάνειν, ούδεν κωλύει σε άλόyως ποτε ρέψαι προς τό λαμβάνειν και πάλιν \iyeiv οτι “ κέκρικα,"
20	ώσπερ εν νοσούντι και ρευματικό μεν ω σώματι ποτε μεν επί ταύτα ποτε δ’ επ' εκείνα ρέπει τό ρεύμα, ούτως και ασθενής ψυχή, οπού μεν κλίνει, άδηλον εχει' όταν δε και τόνος προση τω κλίματι τούτω και τη φορά, τότε γίνεται τό κακόν άβοηθητον καί άθεράπευτον.
ιτ. "Οτι ου μελετώμεν χρησθαι τοΐς περί aya0S)v και κακών δόyμaσιv.
1	Ποΰ τό aya0ov ;—Έι> προαιρέσει.—Που τό κακόν ;—’Ey προαιρέσει.—ΠοΟ τό ουδέτερον ;—
2	Έν τοΐς άπροαιρέτοις.—Τί ούν; μέμνηται τις ημών εξω τούτων τών λόyωv ; μελετά τις αυτός 1 2
1	Cf. § 12 above.
2	Probably the criticism of some Cynic philosopher addressed to Epictetus.
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but on this point I have made my decision.” “ Anything else” indeed ! Why, what is more important or more to your advantage than to be convinced that it is not sufficient for a man merely to have reached decisions, and to refuse to change ? These are the sinews of madness, not health. “If you force me to this, I would gladly die.” What for, man? What has happened? “1 have decided!” It was fortunate for me that you did not decide to kill me !1 Or again, another says, “ I take no money for my services.”2 Why so ?	“ Be-
cause I have decided.” Rest assured that there is nothing to prevent you from some day turning irrationally to taking money for your services, and that with the same vehemence with which you now refuse to take it, and then saying again, “ I have decided ” ; precisely as in a diseased body, suffering from a flux, the flux inclines now in this direction and now in that. Such is also the sick mind; it is uncertain which way it is inclined, but when vehemence also is added to this inclination and drift, then the evil gets past help and past cure.”
CHAPTER XVI
That tre do not practise the application of our judgements about things good and evil
Wherein lies the good?—In moral purpose.— Wherein lies evil?—In moral purpose.—Wherein lies that which is neither good nor evil?—In the things that lie outside the domain of moral purpose. —Well, what of it? Does any one of us remember these statements outside the classroom ? Does any
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εφ’ αυτού τούτον τον τρόπον άποκρίνεσθαι τοΐς πράγμασιν ως επϊ των ερωτημάτων; “ άρά ye ήμερα εστιν ; ” “ ναι." “ τί δέ ; νύξ εστιν ;' “ου” “τί δ’; άρτιοί είσιν οί αστέρες;” “ουκ
3	έχω Χέγειν.” όταν σοι προφαίνηται άργυριον, μεμεΧέτηκας άποκρίνεσθαι την δέουσαν άπόκρι-σιν, οτι “ ουκ αγαθόν ” ; ησκηκας εν τανταις ταΐς
4	άποκρίσεσιν η προς μόνα τα σοφίσματα ; τί ουν θαυμάζεις, ει, όπου μεν μεμεΧέτηκας, εκεί κρειτ-των γένη σεαυτοϋ, όπου δ’ άμεΧετήτως έχεις,
5	εκεί δ’ ό αυτός διαμένεις ; επει διά τί ό ρήτωρ είδως ότι γέγ ραφε καΧως, οτι άνείΧηφε τα yeyραμμένα, φωνήν είσφέρων ηδεϊαν όμως ετι
G ay ώνια ; οτι ουκ άρκεΐται τω μεΧετησαι. τί ουν θέΧει; έπαινεθηναι υπό των παρόντων, προς μεν ουν το δύνασθαι μεΧετάν ησκνται, προς έπαινον
7	δε καί ψόγον ουκ ησκηται. πότε yap ήκουσεν παρά τινος, τί εστιν έπαινος,1 τί έστι ψόγος, τίς έκατέρου φύσις; τούς ποιους των επαίνων διωκτέον η τούς ποιους των ψόγων φευκτέον; πότε δ’ εμεΧέτησεν ταυ την την μεΧέτην άκοΧουθον
8	τούτοις τοΐς Χόγοις; τί ουν ετι θαυμάζεις, ει, όπου μεν έμαθεν, εκεί διαφέρει των άΧΧων, οπού ■ δ’ ου μεμεΧέτηκεν, εκεί τοΐς ποΧΧοΐς ό αυτό?
9	εστιν; ακ ό κιθαρωδός οιδεν κιθαρίζειν, αδει καΧώς, στατόν έχει καΧόν και όμως εισερχόμενος τρέμει' ταύτα γ α ρ οιδεν, οχΧος δε τί εστιν ουκ
1 τ Ι ίσ%ιν ί-καινοs added by Wolf.
1 The answers to these questions are obvious and are given without hesitation. Questions about the facts of life, about good and evil, like the following, should be answered with equal promptness and conviction.
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one of us*\vhen by himself practise answering facts in the way he answers these questions ?	“ So it is day,
is it?” “Yes.” “What then? Is it night?” “No.” “What then? Is the number of the stars even?” fi I cannot say.”1 When you are shown money, have you practised giving the proper answer, namely, that it is not a good thing? Have you trained yourself in answers of this kind, or merely to answer sophisms? Why, then, are you surprised to find that in the fields in which you have practised you surpass yourself, but in that in which you have not practised you remain the same? For why is it that the orator, although he knows that he has composed a good speech, has memorized what he has written and is bringing a pleasing voice to his task, is still anxious despite all that? Because he is not satisfied with the mere practice of oratory. What, then, does he want ? He wants to be praised by his audience. Now he has trained himself with a view to being able to practise oratory, but he has not trained himself with reference to praise and blame. For when did he ever hear any one say what praise is, what blame is, and what is the nature of each? What kinds of praise are to be sought, and what kinds of blame are to be avoided ? And when did he ever go through this course of training in accordance with these principles? Why, then, are you any longer surprised because he surpasses all others in the field in which he has studied, but in that in which he has not practised he is no better than the multitude? He is like a citharoede who knows how to play to the harp, sings well, has a beautiful flowing gown, and still trembles when he comes upon the stage; for all that has gODe before he knows, but
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10	οίδεν ούδ' οχΧου βοή ούδέ κατάγεΧως. ἀλλ’ ούδ' αύτο το αγωνίαν τί εστιν οιδεν, πότερον ήμέτερον εργον εστιν ή άΧΧοτριον, εστιν αύτο παύσαι ή ούκ εστιν. διά τούτο εάν μεν επαινεθή, φυση-θεις εξήΧθεν εάν 8ε κατα^εΧασθή, το φυσημάτιον εκείνο έκεντήθη κα\ προσεκάθισεν.
11	Ύοιούτόν τι και ημείς πάσχομεν. τινα θαυ-μάζομεν; τά εκτός. περί τινα σπουδάζομεν; περί τά εκτός. εΐτ άπορούμεν, ττ ως φοβούμεθα
12	η πως άηωνιώμεν; τί ούν ένδέχεται, όταν τα έπιφερόμενα κακά ήηώμεθα; ον δυνάμεθα μη
13	φοβεΐσθαι, ου δυνάμεθα μη αγωνίαν, ειτα Χέ· γομεν “κύριε ό θεός, πως μη άηωνιώ μωρέ, χεΐρας ούκ εχεις ; ούκ εποίησέν σοι αύτάς ό θεός ; εΰχον νυν καθ η μένος, όπως αι μύξαι σου μη ρέωσιν άπόμνξαι μάΧΧον και μη εγκάΧει. τί ούν ;
14	ενταύθα σοι ούδέν δέδωκεν ; ού δεδωκε σοι καρτερίαν, ού δεδωκε σοι με^άΧοφυχίαν, ού δέδωκεν ανδρείαν ; τηΧικαύτας έχω ν χεΐρας Ιτ ι ζητείς
15	τον άπομύξοντα; ἀλλ’ ούδέ μεΧετώμεν ταΰτα ούδ' έπιστρεφόμεθα. επεϊ δότε μοι εν α, ω μέΧει πώς τι ποίηση, ος επιστρέφεται ού τού τυχεΐν τινος, αλλά τής ενερ^είας τής αυτού, τις περίπατων τής ενερΎείας τής αυτού επιστρέφεται; τις βουΧευόμενος αύτής τής βουΧής, ούχϊ δε τού 324
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what a crowd is he does not know, nor what the shouting and the scornful laughter of a crowd are. Nay, he does not even know what this anxiety itself is, whether it is something that we can control, or beyond our powers, whether he can stop it or not. That is why, if he is praised, he goes off the stage all puffed up; but if he is laughed to scorn, that poor windbag of his conceit is pricked and flattens out.
We too experience something of the same kind. What do we admire ? Externals. What are we in earnest about? About externals. Are we, then, at a loss to know how it comes about that we are subject to fear and anxiety? Why, what else can possibly happen, when we regard impending events as things evil ? We cannot help but be iu fear, we cannot help but be in anxiety. And then we say, “O Lord God, bow may I escape anxiety?” Fool, have you not hands ? Did not God make them for you? Sit down now and pray forsooth that the mucus in your nose may not run ! Nay, rather wipe your nose and do not blame God ! What then ? Has he given you nothing that helps in the present case? Has he not given you endurance, has he not given you magnanimity, has he not given you courage ? When you have such serviceable hands as these do you still look for someone to wipe your nose? But these virtues we neither practise nor concern ourselves withal. Why, show me one single man who cares how he does something, who is concerned, not with getting something, but with his own action. Who is there that is concerned with his own action while he is walking around? Who, when he is planning, is concerned with the plan
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16	τυχειν εκείνου ητερί ου βουΧεύεται; καν μεν τύχη, επήρται καί \eyei “ πω? γαρ ημείς καΧώς εβουΧευσάμεθα; ούκ eXeyov σοι, άδεΧφε, οτ ι αδύνατόν εστιν ημών τι σκεψαμενων μη ούτως εκβήναι ; ” αν δ’ ετέρως χωρήσιη, τεταπείνωται τάλας, ούχ ευρίσκει ούδε τί είπη ττερϊ των yε-yovότωv. τις ημών τούτου ενεκα μάντιν παρε-
17	Χαβεν; τις ημών 1 ενεκοιμήθη υπέρ evεpyείaς; τις ; ενα μοι δότε, ϊνα ίδω τούτον, ον εκ ποΧΧού χρόνου ζητώ, τον ταΐς άΧηθείαις ε^ενή καί εύφυά’ είτε νεον είτε πρεσβύτερον, δότε.
18	Τί ούν ετι θαυμάζομεν ει περί μεν τ ας ΰΧας τετρίμμεθα, εν δε ταίς εvεpyείaις ταπεινοί, άσχή-μονές, ούδενος άξιοι, δειΧοί, άταΧαίπωροι, οΧοι ατυχήματα ; ου yap μεμεΧηκεν ήμίν ουδέ μεΧε-
19	τώμεν. ει δε μη τον θάνατον η την φυy-ην εφοβονμεθα, άΧΧά τον φόβον, εμεΧετώμεν αν εκείνοις μη περιπίπτειν α φαίνεται η μιν κακά.
20	νυν δ’ εν μεν τη σχοΧή yopyoi καί κa^άyXωσσoι, καν ζητημάτιον εμπεση περί τινος τούτων, ικανοί τα εξής επεΧθεΐν εΧκυσον δ’ εις χρήσιν καί εύρήσεις τάΧανας vaυayoύς. προσπεσετω φαντασία ταρακτική καί yvtoap, τί εμεΧετώμεν καί
21 προς τί iyυμναζόμεθα. Χοιπ'ον υπ ο2 της άμε-Χετησίας προσεπισωρεύομεν αει τινα καί προσ-
1 ουκ after ημών in S was deleted by Wolf.
* Wolf: M S.
1 Referring to a dream oracle like that of Asclepius, but the text ie somewhat uncertain.
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itself, and not with getting what he is planning about ? And then if he gets it, he is all set up and says, “ Yes, indeed, what a fine plan we made ! Did I not tell you, brother, that, if there was anything at all in my views, it was impossible for the plan to fall out otherwise ? ” But it the plan goes the other way, he is humble and wretched, and cannot even find any explanation of what has happened. Who of us ever called in a seer for a case of this kind ? Who of us ever slept in a temple1 for enlightenment about our action ? Who ? Show me but one, that I may see him, the man that I have long been looking for, the truly noble and gifted man · be he young or old, only show him !
Why, then, do we wonder any longer that, although in material things we are thoroughly experienced, nevertheless in our actions we are dejected, unseemly, worthless, cowardly, unwilling to stand the strain, utter failures one and all? For we have not troubled ourselves about these matters in time past, nor do we even now practise them. Yet if we were afraid, not of death or exile, but of fear itself, then we should practise how not to encounter those things that appear evil to us. But as it is, we .are fiery and fluent in the schoolroom, and if some trivial question about one of these points comes up, we are able to pursue the logical consequences ; jet drag us into practical application, and you will find us miserable shipwrecked mariners. Let a disturbing thought come to us and you will find out what we have been practising and for what we have been training ! As a result, because of our lack of practice, we are ever going out of our way to heap up terrors and to make them out greater
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22	πΧάσσομεν μείζονα των καθεστώτων, ευθύς εγώ, όταν πΧεω, κατακύψας εις τον βυθόν ή το πίλαγος περιβΧεψάμενος και μη ίδών γην εξ-ίσταμαι και φανταζόμενος, ὅτι οΧον με δει το 7τεΧαγος τούτο εκπιεϊν, αν ναυαγήσω, ούκ επέρχεται μοι, οτι μοι τρεις ξεσται άρκούσιν. τί ουν με ταράσσει; το ιτεΧαγος ; ου, άΧΧά το
23	δόγμα. πάΧιν όταν σεισμ'ος γενηται, φαντάζομαι οτι η 7τόΧις επιπίπτειν μοι μεΧΧει· ου yap αρκεί μικρόν Χιθάριον, ϊν εξ ω μου τον εγκεφαΧον βάΧη ;
24	'Τινα ουν εστι τα βαρονντα και εξιστάντα ημάς ; τινα yap άΧΧα η τα δόγματα ; τον yap εξιόντα καί άπαΧΧαττόμενον των συνήθων καί εταίρων καί τόπων και συναναστροφής τί εστι το βαρούν
25	άΧΧο ή δόγμα ; τα γουν παιδία ευθύς όταν κΧαύση μικρά τής τιτθής άπεΧθουσης, πΧακονντιον Χα-
26	βόντα επιΧεΧησται. θεΧεις ουν και ημείς τοΐς παιδίοις ομοιωθώ μεν1; ον, νη τον Αία. ου γάρ υπό πΧακονντιον τούτο πάσχειν άξιώ, ἀλλ’ υπό
27	δογμάτων ορθών, τινα δ’ εστι ταυτα ; α δει τον άνθρωπον οΧηντήν ημέρανμεΧετώντα μηδενϊ προσ-πάσχειν των άΧΧοτρίων, μηθ' εταίρω μήτε τόπω μήτε γυμνασίοις, ἀλλά μη δε τω σώματι τω αυτού, μεμνήσθαι δε τού νόμου καί τούτον προ όφθαΧμών
28	εχειν. τις ὅ’ <5 νόμος ό θείος ; τα ίδια τηρείν, των άΧΧοτρίων μή άντιποιεΊσθαι, άΧΧα διδομενοις μεν χρήσθαι, μή διδόμενα δε μή ποθεϊν, άφαιρουμενου δε τινος άποδιδόναι εύΧύτως και αύτόθεν, χάριν
1 Koraes: ύμοωμΐν 8.
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than they actually are. For example, whenever I go to sea, on gazing down into the deep or looking around upon the expanse of waters and seeing no land, I am beside myself, fancying that if I am wrecked I shall have to swallow this Avhole expanse of waters ; but it does not occur to me that three pints are enough. What is it, then, that disturbs me? The expanse of sea? No, but my judgement. Again, when there is an earthquake, 1 fancy that the whole city is going to fall upon me ; what, is not a little stone enough to knock my brains out ?
What, then, are the things that Aveigh upon us and drive us out of our senses? Why, what else but our judgements ? For when a man goes hence abandoning the comrades, the places, and the social relations to which he is accustomed, what else is the burden that is weighing him down but a judgement? Children, indeed, when they cry a little because their nurse has left, forget their troubles as soon as they get a cookie. Would you, therefore, have us resemble children ? No, by Zeus ! For I claim that we should be influenced in this way, not by a cookie, but by true judgements. And what are these? The things which a man ought to practise all day long, without being devoted to what is not his own, either comrade, or place, or gymnasia, nay, not even to his own body; but he should remember the law and keep that before his eyes. And what is the laAv of God ? To guard what is his own, not to lay claim to what is not his own, but to make use of what is given him, and not to yearn for what has not been given ; when something is taken away, to give it up readily and with-
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είδότα ου εχρήσατο χρόνου, ει θέλεις μη κλάειν* 1
29	την τιτθήν και μάμμην. τί yap διαφέρει, τίνος ήττων εστι και εκ τίνος κρέμαται ; τί κρεπτων ει του διά κοράσιον κλάοντος, ει διά ηυμνασίδιον και στωίδια καί νεανισκάρια και τοιαύτην διατριβήν
30	πενθείς ; άλλος ελθών ότι ουκέτι το της Δίρκης ΰδωρ πίνειν μέλλει, τό γάρ Μάρκιον χείρον εστι του τής Δίρκης ; ** ἀλλ’ εκείνο μοι σύνηθες ήν."
31	και τούτο πάλιν εσται σοι σύνηθες. εΐτ αν μεν τοιούτω προσπάθης, και τοΰτο πάλιν κλαΐε καί ζητεί στίχον ομοιον τω Εύριπίδου ποίησαι
θερμάς τε τάς Νέρωνος Μάρκιόν θ' ΰδωρ.
ϊδε πώς τραγωδία ηίνεται, όταν εις μωρούς ανθρώπους πράγματα τά 2 τυγχάνοντ' εμπέση.
32	“ Πότε οΰν Αθήνας πάλιν οψομαι καί την άκρόπολιν ; " τάλας, ούκ αρκεί σοι α βλέπεις καθ' ημέραν ; κρεϊττόν τι έχεις ή μεΐζον ίδεΐν του ήλιου, τής σελήνης, των άστρων, τής yής όλης, τής
33	θαλάσσης ; ει δε δη παρακολουθείς τω διοικοΰντι τά ολα κάκεΐνον έν σαυτω περιφέρεις, έτι ποθείς λιθάρια καί πέτραν κομψήν ; όταν οΰν μέλλης άπολιπεϊν αυτόν τον ήλιον καί την σελήνην, τί
34	ποιήσεις ; κλαύσεις καθήμενος ως τά παιδία ; τί
1 Shaftesbury : κα\ΰν 8.
1 Added by Sohweighauser.
1 The fountain of Dirce was at Thebes ; the Martian aqueduct brought good water to Rome at this time.
1 A parody upon the Phomissa'·, 368: “The gymnasia in which I was reared and the water of Dirce.” Polyneices is speaking.
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out delay, being grateful for the time in which he had the use of it—all this if you do not wish to be crying for your nurse and your mammy ! For what difference does it make what object a man has a weakness for and depends upon ? In what respect are you superior to the man who weeps for a maid, if you grieve for a trivial gymnasium, a paltry colonnade, a group of youngsters, and that way of spending your time? Someone else comes and grieves because he is no longer going to drink the water of Dirce.1 What, is the water of the Mercian aqueduct inferior to that of Dirce ?	“ Nay, but I was
accustomed to that water.” And you will get accustomed to this in turn. And then, if you become addicted to something of this kind, weep for this too in turn, and try to write a line after the pattern of that of Euripides :
To Nero’s baths and Marcian founts once more.2
Behold how tragedy arises, when everyday events befall fools !
“ When, then, shall I see Athens once more and the Acropolis ? ” Poor man, are you not satisfied with what you are seeing every day ? Have you anything finer or greater to look at than the sun, the moon, the stars, the whole earth, the sea ? And if you really understand Him that governs the universe, and bear Him about within you, do you yet yearn for bits of stone and a pretty rock?3 When, therefore, you are about to leave the sun and the moon, what will you do ? Will you sit and cry as little children cry ? What was it you did at
* The rock of the Acropolis and the marble buildings upon it.
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ovv εν ττ} σχολή εποίεις, τί ήκουες, τί εμάνθανες ; τί σαντόν φιλόσοφον επέγραφες εξόν τ α οντα εττιηράφειν ; οτ ι “ είσαγωγάς επραξά τινας καί Χρυσίππεια άνεηνων, φιλοσόφου δ’ ούδέ θύραν
35 τταρήλθον.	7του 'yap μοι μετεστι τούτου του πράγματος, ου Χωκράτει μετήν τ φ ούτως άποθανόντι, ούτως ζήσαντι ; ου Αιογενει μετήν ; ”
36	επινοείς τούτων τινα κλάοντα ή αηανακτούντα, οτ ι τον Selva ου μέλλει βλεπειν ουδέ την δείνα ονδ’ εν Άθήναις εσεσθαι η εν Κορίνθω, άλλ\ αν
37	ούτως τύχη, εν Έ,ούσοις η εν Έκβατάνοις ; ω yap εξεστιν εξελθεΐν, όταν θελη, τον συμποσίου και μηκετι παίζειν, Ιτ ι οντος άνιάται μενών ; ούχι δ’ ως παιδία 1 παραμένει, μόχρις αν ψυχayωyήτaι ;
38	ταχύ y αν ό τοιοντος ύπομείναι <f)vyj]v τινα φυyeϊv εις άπαντα η την επι θανάτω κατακριθείς.
39	Ού θελεις ήδη ως τα παιδία ^oyaXaKTiaQ^ai καί άπτεσθαι τροφής στερεωτερας μηδε κλάειν
40	μάμμος καί τιτθάς, ypa&v άποκλαύματα ; “ ἀλλ’ εκείνας απαλλασσόμενος άνιάσω." συ αντος άνιάσεις ; ούδαμώς, ἀλλ’ δπερ και σε, το Soy μα. τί ονν εχεις ποίησαι ; εξελε, το δ’ εκείνων, αν ευ ποιωσιν, αύται εξελούσιν ει δε μή, οίμώξουσι δι
41	αντος, άνθρωπε, τoλεyάμεvov τούτο άπονοήθητι ήδη υπέρ εύροίας, υπέρ ελευθερίας, υπέρ μεya-
1 Gataker (supported by Bentley and Upton), παιδι$ S. Compare the very close parallel in I. 24, 20, and for the frequent use by Epictetus of illustrations from the character and behaviour of children see E. Kenner: Das Kind. Ein Gfei-hviS'-mittelbei Dpiktet, Munchen, 1905, 54 ff.
1 Did no serious work in philosophy. For the figure of speech compare IV. 1, 177.
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school ? What was it you heard and learned? Why did you record yourself as a philosopher when you might have recorded the truth in these words: “ I studied a few introductions, and did some reading in Chrysippus, but I did not even get past the door of a philosopher ? 1 Since what part have I in that business in which Socrates, who died so nobly, and so nobly lived, had a part? Or in that in which Diogenes had a part ? ” Can you imagine one of these men crying or fretting because he is not going to see such-and-such a man, or such-and-such a woman, or to live in Athens or in Corinth, but, if it so happen, in Susa or in Ecbatana? What, does he who is at liberty to leave the banquet when he will, and to play the game no longer, keep on annoying himself by staying? Does he not stay, like children, only as long as he is entertained ? Such a man would be likely, forsooth, to endure going into exile for life or the exile of death, if this were his sentence.
Are you not willing, at this late date, like children, to be weaned and to partake of more solid food, and not to cry for mammies and nurses—old wives’ lamentations ?	“ But if I leave, 1 shall cause those
women sorrow ? ” You cause them sorrow ? Not at all, but it will be the same thing that causes sorrow to you yourself—bad judgement.2 What, then, can you do ? Get rid of that judgement, and, if they do well, they will themselves get rid of their judgement; otherwise, they will come to grief and have only themselves to thank for it. Man, do something desperate, as the expression goes, now if never before, to achieve peace, freedom, and high-
* This point is especially well brought oat in Encheiridion, 5.
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λοψυχίας. άνάτεινόν ποτε τον τράχηλον ως
12 άπηλλα^μένος δουΧείας, τόΧμησον άναβΧεψας προς τον θεόν είπεΐν οτι “ χρώ μοι, λοιπόν είς δ αν θέλης· όμοηνωμονώ σοι, σός 1 εϊμΐ' ούδεν παραιτούμαι των σοι δοκούντων οπού θέΧεις. άγβ· ήν θέλεις εσθήτα περίθες. άρχειν με θέλεις, ιδιωτεύει», μένειν, φεύηειν, πένεσθαι, πΧουτεΐν ; εγώ σοι υπέρ απάντων τούτων προς τους ανθρώπους
43	άπολο^ήσομαι· δείξω την έκαστου φύσιν ο"α
44	εστίν” ού· ἀλλ’ ένδον ως κοράσια2 καθήμενος έκδέχου σου την μάμμην, μέχρις σε χορτάση. 6 Ηρακλής ει τοϊς εν οϊκω παρεκάθητο, τις αν ήν ; Εύρυσθεύς καί ούχί 'Hρακλής. άηε, πόσους δε περιερχόμενος τήν οικουμένην συνήθεις εσχεν, φίλους ; άλλ' ούδεν φίλτερον του θεού· διά τούτο έπιστεύθη Αιός υιός είναι και ήν. εκείνω τοίνυν 7τειθόμενος περιήει καθαίρων αδικίαν καί ανομίαν.
15 ἀλλ’ ούκ ει'Ηρακλής καί ου δύνασαι καθαίρειν τα άλλότρια κακά, ἀλλ’ ουδέ θησεύς, "να τα τής ’Αττικής καθάρης· τἀ σαυτοΰ κάθαρον. εντεύθεν εκ τής διανοίας εκ βάλε αντί ΤΙροκρούστου και Χκίρωνος λύπην, φόβον, επιθυμίαν, φθόνον, έπιχαιρεκακίαν, φιλαρηυρίαν, μαλακίαν, άκρα-
1 Salmasius : ίσοι 8.
* Capps: έν/?»δο κοιλία 5 (retained by Schenkl), “in a cow’s belly,” which might conceivably be a contemptuous expression for a cradle, or baby basket, but I know of no evidence to support this view.
1 Compare the critical note.
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mindedness. Lift up your neck at last like a man escaped from bondage, be bold to look towards God and say, “ Use me henceforward for whatever Thou wilt; I am of one mind with Thee ; I am Thine ; I crave exemption from nothing that seems good in Thy sight; where Thou wilt, lead me ; in what raiment Thou wilt, clothe me. Wouldst Thou have me to hold office, or remain in private life; to remain here or go into exile; to be poor or be rich ? I will defend all these Thy acts before men ; I will show what the true nature of each thing is.” Nay, you will not; sit rather in the house as girls do 1 and wait for your mammy until she feeds you ! If Heracles had sat about at home, what would he have amounted to? He would have been Eurystheus2 and no Heracles. Come, how many acquaintances and friends did he have with him as lie went up and down through the whole world ? Nay, he had no dearer friend than God. That is why he was believed to be a son of God, and was. It was therefore in obedience to His will that he went about clearing away wickedness and lawlessness. But you are no Heracles, you say, and you cannot clear away the wickedness of other men, nay, nor are you even a Theseus, to clear away the ills of Attica merely. Very well, clear away your own then. From just here, from out your own mind, cast not Procrustes and Sciron,3 but grief, fear, desire, envy, joy at others’ ills; cast out greed, effeminacy, incontinency. These
1 The craven, stay-at-home king, under whose orders Heracles performed his “labours.”
* Two famous robbers who infested the road between Athens and Megara and were given their just deserts by Theseus.
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46	σιαν. ταύτα δ’ ούκ εστιν ἄλλως εκβαΧεϊν, εΐ μη προς μόνον τον θεόν άποβΧεποντα, εκείνω μόνω προσπεπονθότα, τοΐς εκείνου προστά·γμασί καθω-
47	σιωμενον. αν 8' άΧΧο τι θέΧης, οίμώζων και στενών άκοΧουθήσεις τω ίσχυροτερω εξω ζητών αει την ενροιαν καί μηΒεποτ εύροεΐν Βυνάμενος. εκεϊ yap αυτήν ζητείς, ου μη εστιν, άφεϊς εκεί ζητεΐν, οπού εστιν.
ιζ. Πως εφαρμοστεον τάς προΧήψεις τοΐς επι .	μέρους ;
1	Τί πρώτον εστιν ερηον του φιΧοσοφούντος ; άποβαΧεΐν οίησιν α μή χάνον yap, α τις εΙΒεναι
2	οίεται, ταύτα άρξασθαι μανθάνειν. τα μεν ονν ποιητεα και ου ποιητεα και ayaOa και κακά και καΧά και αισχρά πάντες άνω καϊ κάτω λ αΧούντες ερχόμεθα προς τούς φιλοσόφους, επί τούτοις επαι-νούντες ψ^οντες, iyKaXoOvτες μεμφόμενοι, περί επιτηΒευμάτων καΧών και αισχρών επικρίνοντες
3	και ΒιαΧαμβάνοντες. τίνος 8' ενεκα προσερχόμεθα τ οΐς φιΧοσόφοις ; μαθησόμενοι1 α ούκ οίόμεθα είΒεναι. τινα δ’ εστϊ ταύτα ; τά θεωρήματα, α yάp ΧαΧούσιν οι φιΧόσοφοι μαθείν θεΧομεν οι μεν 2 ως κομψά και Βριμεα, οι 8', ΐν απ' αυτών περιποιη-
4	σωνται. yεXoΐov ούν το οίεσθαι, ότι αΧΧα μεν τις μαθείν βουΧεται, αΧΧα 8ε μαθήσεται, η Χοιπον
5	οτι προκόψει τις εν οΐς ου μανθάνει, το δ’ εξα-
1 Added by SchenkL * οί μ\ν added by Schweighauser.
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things you cannot cast out in any other way than by looking to God alone, being specially devoted to Him only, and consecrated to His commands. But if you wish anything else, with lamentation and groaning you will follow that which is stronger than you are, ever seeking outside yourself for peace, and never able to be at peace. For you seek peace where it is not, and neglect to seek it where it is.
CHAPTER XVII
How ought we adjust our preconceptions to individual -instances ?
What is the first business of one who practises philosophy? To get rid of thinking that one knows 1; for it is impossible to get a man to begin to learn that which he thinks he knows. However, as we go to the philosophers we all babble hurly-burly about what ought to be done and what ought not, good and evil, fair and foul, and on these grounds assign praise and blame, censure and reprehension, passing judgement on fair and foul practices, and discriminating between them. But what do we go to the philosophers for? To learn what we do not think we know. And what is that? General principles. For some of us want to learn what the philosophers are saying, thinking it will be witty and shrewd, others, because they wish to profit thereby. But it is absurd to think that when a man wishes to learn one thing he will actually learn something else, or, in short, that a man will make progress in anything without learning it. But the
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πατών τους ποΧΧούς τούτ εστ ιν, οπερ καί Θεόπομπον τον ρήτορα, ος που1 και ΐΙΧάτωνι
6	iyKaXel επί τω βούΧεσθαι εκαστα όρίζεσθαι. τί yap λί7ει ; “ ούΒείς ήμων προ σου εXεyεv ayaOov ή δίκαιον ; ή μη παρακοΧουθούντες τί εστι τούτων έκαστον ασήμως και κενως εφθεyyόμεθa2 τἀ?
7	φωνάς ; ” τις yap σοι X0yει, Θεόπομπε, ότι έννοιας ούκ εϊχομεν έκαστου τούτων φυσικος καί προΧήψεις ; ἀλλ’ ούχ οΐόν τ εφαρμόζειν τ ας προΧήψεις ταΐς καταΧΧηΧοις ούσίαις μη Βιαρθρω-σαντα αντος καί αυτό τούτο σκεψάμενον, ποιαν
8	τινα εκάστρ αυτών ουσίαν ύποτακτεον. επεί
τοιαύτα Χ^ε καί προς τούς ιατρούς·	“ τις yap
ημών ούκ εXεyεv vyuivov τι καί νοσερόν, πρίν 'Ιπποκράτη yεrεσθaι ; η κενως τάς φωνας ταύτας
9	απηχούμεν ; ” εχομεν yap τινα καί vyuivov προ-Χιjyjriv. ἀλλ’ εφαρμόσαι ου Βυνάμεθα. Βία τούτο ό μεν X0yει “ άνάτεινον,” ό 8ε Χεγει “ 8ος τροφήν" καί ό μεν λόγει “ φΧεβοτόμησον,” ό 8ε λίγει “ σικύασον. τι το αίτιον ; αΧΧο yε η οτι την τού vyuivov πρόΧηψιν ου Βύναται καΧως εφαρμόσαι τοΐς επί μέρους ;
10	Ούτως εχει καί ενθάΒ* επί των κατο τον βίον. ayatfov καί κακόν καί συμφέρον καί ασύμφορου τις ήμων ου ΧαΧεΐ; τις yap ήμων ούκ εχει τού-
1 Wolf and Koraes : Sirrv ·?.
* iSchegk and Salinasius : φθιγγάμΐθα S.
1 Almost certainly the same as Theopompus of Chios, the
Eupi 1 of Isocrates, more generally known to us as an historian, ut also famous in his own time in hie declamations (έ»ι-
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multitude are under the same misapprehension as was Theopompus, the orator,1 who actually censures Plato for wishing to define every term. Well, what does he say ?	“ Did none of us before your time
ever use the words ‘good’ or ‘just’? Or, without understanding what each of these terms severally mean, did we merely utter them as vague and empty sounds r ” Why, who tells you, Theopompus, that we did not have a natural conception of each term, that is, a preconceived idea of it ? But it is impossible to adjust our preconceived ideas to the appropriate facts without having first systematized them and having raised precisely this question— what particular fact is to be classified under each · preconception. Suppose, for example, that you make the same sort of remark to the physicians: “ Why, who among us did not use terms ‘ healthy ’ and ‘diseased’ before Hippocrates was born? Or were we merely making an empty noise with these sounds?” For, of course, we have a certain preconception of the idea “healthy.” But we are unable to apply it. That is why one person says, “Keep abstaining from food,” and another, “Give nourishment”; again, one says, “Cut a vein,” and another says, “ Use the cupping-glass.” What is the reason ? Is it really anything but the fact that a person is unable properly to apply the preconceived idea of “ healthy ” to the specific instances ?
So it stands here also, in the affairs of life. Who among us has not upon his lips the words “good” and “ evil,” “advantageous” and "disadvantageous”? For who among us does not have a preconceived
SfiKriKol λόγοι). The following quotation is probably from the Diatribe against Plato (Athen. XI. 50$c).
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των έκαστον πρόΧηψιν ; άρ' ουν διηρθρωμένην και
11	τεΧείαν; τούτο δεϊξον. “πώς δείξω;” εφάρ-μοσον αυτήν καΧως ταΐς έπι μέρους ούσίαις. ευθύς τούς ορούς Πλάτων μεν υποτάσσει τί} τον ;χρησίμου προΧήψει, σύ δε τί) τού άχρηστου.
12	δυνατόν ουν εστιν άμφοτέρους υμάς επιτυγχά-νειν; πως οΐόν τε ; τί) δε τού πλούτου ουσία ούχ 6 μεν τις εφαρμόζει την τού αγαθού πρόΧηψιν, ό δ’ ου; τη δε της ηδονής, τί) δε τἡς
13	υγείας ; καθόΧου γάρ ει πάντες οί τα ονόματα ΧαΧούντες μη κ’ενώς ισμεν εκαστα τούτων καί μηδεμιάς επιμεΧείας περί την διάρθρωσιν των προΧήψεων δεόμεθα, τί διαφερόμεθα, τί ποΧε-μούμεν, τί ψέγομεν άΧΧηΧους ;
14	Καί. τί μοι νύν την προς άΧΧηΧους μάχην παραφέρειν και τ αυτής μεμνήσθαι ; σύ αντος ει εφαρμόζεις καΧως τάς προΧήψεις, διά τί δυσροεϊς,
15	διά τί έμποδίζη ; άφωμεν άρτι τον δεύτερον τόπον τον περί τάς όρμάς και τήν κατά ταύτας περί το καθήκον φιΧοτεχνίαν. άφωμεν και τον τρίτον ,
16	τον περί τάς συγκαταθέσεις, χαρίζομαι σοι ταύτα πάντα, στωμεν έπ\ τού πρώτου καί σχεδόν αισθητήν παρέχοντος τήν άπόδειξιν τού μή
17	έφαρμόζειν καΧως τάς προΧήψεις. νύν σύ θέΧεις τά δυνατά και τά σοι δυνατά ; τί ουν έμποδίζη ; διά τί δυσροεϊς ; νύν ου φεύγεις τά άναγκαϊα ; * *
1 The word, δυσροΰν, is the opposite of the technical term tbpotlv (τb eύροΰν, eupota), which is a metaphor derived from the even flow of quiet waters.
* The three fielda, according to Epictetus, are, 1. ξωξω, desire; 2. δρμή, choice; 3. α·νγκατὰθεσυ, assent. Compare III. 2.
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idea of each of these terms? Very well, is it fitted into a system and complete? Prove that it is. “How shall I prove it?” Apply it properly to specific facts. To start with, Plato classifies definitions under the preconception "the useful,” but you classify them under that of “the useless.” Is it, then, possible for both of you to be right? How can that be? Does not one man apply his preconceived idea of “the good” to the fact of wealth, while another does not? And another to that of pleasure, and jet another to that of health ? Indeed, to sum up the whole matter, if all of us who have these terms upon our lips possess no mere empty knowledge of each one severally, and do not need to devote any pains to the systematic arrangement of our preconceived ideas, why do we disagree, why fight, why blame one another ?
And yet what need is there for me to bring forward now our strife with one another and make mention of that? Take jour own case; if you apply properly your preconceived ideas, why are you troubled,1 why are you hampered ? Let us pass by for the moment the second field of study2—that which has to do with our choices and the discussion of what is our duty in regard to them. Let us pass by also the third—that which has to do with our assents. I make you a present of all this. Let us confine our attention to the first field, one which allows an almost palpable proof that you do not properly apply your preconceived ideas. Do you at this moment desire what is possible in general and what is possible for you in particular? If so, why are you hampered ? Why are you troubled ? Are you not at this moment trying to escape what
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διά τί οι)ν περιπίπτεις τινι, διά τί δυστυχείς ; διά τί θέλοντός σου τι ου γίνεται και μή θελοντος
18	γίνεται ; άπόδειξις γάρ αυτή μεγίστη δνσροίας καί κακοδαιμονίας, θέλω τι καί ου γίνεται· καί τί εστιν άθλιώτερον εμού; ου θέλω τι και γίνεται■ καλ τί εστιν άθλιώτερον εμού ;
19	Τοντο καί η Μάδβια ούχ ύπομείνασα ήλθεν επί το άττοκτεΐναι τά τέκνα, μεγαλοφυώς κατά γε τούτο, είχε γάρ ήν δει φαντασίαν, οΐόν εστι
20	τὅ α θέλει τινι μη 7τροχωρεΐν. “ ειτα ούτως τ ιμωρήσομαι τον αδίκησαν τά με καλ υβρίσαντα. και τί οφελος του κακώς ούτως διακειμένου; πώς ουν γένηται; άποκτείνω μεν τα τέκνα.
21	αλλά και εμαυτην τ ιμωρήσομαι. και τί μοι μέλει; ” τοθτ εστιν εκπτωσις ψυχής μεγάλα νεύρα εχούσης. ου γάρ ήδει, που κεΐται τό ποιεΐν α θέλομεν, οτι τούτο ούκ έξωθεν δει λαμβάνειν ουδέ τά πράγματα μετατιθέντα καί
22	μεθαρμοζόμενον. μη θέλε τον ανδρα, καί ούδέν ών θέλεις ου γίνεται, μή θέλε αυτόν εξ απαντάς σοι συνοικεϊν, μή θέλε μένειν εν Κορίνθφ και απλώς μηδέν άλλο θέλε ή α ο θε'ος θέλει, και τις σε κωλύσει, τις αναγκάσει; ου μάλλον ή τον Αία.
23	"Οταν τοιούτον έχης ηγεμόνα καί τοιούτφ συνθέλης καί συνορέγη, τί φοβή ετι μή άπο-
24	τύχης ; χάρισαί σου τήν ορεξιν καί τήν έκκλισιν 1
1 What follows is a free paraphrase of Euripides, Medea, 790 ff.
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is inevitable? If so, why do you fall into any trouble, why are you unfortunate ? Why is it that when you want something it does not happen, and when you do not want it, it does happen ? For this is the strongest proof of trouble and misfortune. I want something, and it does not happen ; and what creature is more Λν-retched than I ? I do not want something, and it does happen; and what creature is more wretched than I ?
Medea, for example, because she could not endure this, came to the point of killing her children. In this respect at least hers was the act of a great spirit. For she had the proper conception of what it means for anyone’s wishes not to come true. “ Very well, then/’ says she,1 “in these circumstances I shall take vengeance upon the man who has wronged and insulted me. Yet what good do I get out of his being in such an evil plight? How can that be accomplished? I kill my children. But 1 shall be punishing myself also. Yet what do I care ? ” This is the outbursting of a soul of great force. For she did not know where the power lies to do what we wish—that we cannot get this from outside ourselves, nor by disturbing and deranging things. Give up wanting to keep your husband, and nothing of what you want fails to happen. Give up wanting him to live with you at any cost. Give up wanting to remain in Corinth, and, in a word, give up wanting anything but what God wants. And who will prevent you, who will compel you? No one, any more than anyone prevents or compels Zeus.
When you have such a leader as Zeus and identify your wishes and your desires with His, why are you still afraid that you will fail ? Give to poverty and
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7τενία καί 7τλοιίτω* άποτεύξη, περιπεστ}.1 ἀλλ’ ύγιεία· Βυστυχησεις· άρχαϊς, τιμαίς, πατρίΒι, φίλοις, τεκνοις, άπΧώς αν τινι των άπροαιρετων.
25	ἀλλά τω Δα χάρισαι αύτάς,2 τοΐς αΧΧοις ΡεοΓς* εκείνοις παράΒος, εκείνοι κυβερνάτωσαν, μετ
26	εκείνων τετάχθωσαν και που ετι Βυσροήσεις; εί δε φθονείς, άταΧαίπωρε, καί εΧεεΐς και ζηΧοτυ-πεΐς και τρεμεις καί μίαν ημέραν ου ΒιαΧείπεις, εν η ου κατακΧάεις και σαυτού και των Θεών,
27	και τί ετι Χεγεις3 πεπαιΒεύσθαι; ποιαν παι-Βείαν, άνθρωπε; οτι συΧΧογισμούς επραξας, μεταπίπτοντας ; ου θεΧεις άπομαθεϊν, ει Βυνατόν, πάντα ταυτα καί άνωθεν άρξασθαι συναισθανό-
28	μένος οτι μ&χρι νυν ούΒ’ ήψω του πράγματος, καί Χοιπον ενθεν άρζάμενος προσοικοΒομεΐν τα εζης, πως μηΒεν εσται σου μη ΘεΧοντος, ΘεΧοντος4 μηΒεν ούκ εσται ;
29	Δότε μοι ενα νεον κατά ταύτην την επιβοΧην εΧηΧυθότα εις σχοΧην, τούτου του πράγματος άθΧητην γενομενον καί Χεγοντα οτι “ εμοί τα μεν άΧΧα'πάντα χαιρετώ, αρκεί δ’ ει εξεσται ποτε άπαραποΒίστφ και άΧυπω Βιαγαγειν καί άνατείναι τον τράχηΧον προς τα πράγματα ως εΧεύθερον καί εις τον ούρανον άναβΧέπειν ως φίΧον του θεού μηΒεν φοβούμενον των συμβήναι
30	ΒυναμένωνΒειξάτω τις υμών αυτόν τοιοΰτον, ινα εϊπω; ερχου, νεανίσκε, εις τα σά· σοι γάρ
1 Wolf: irepi'*** S.
8 Wolf:	S.
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to wealth your aversion and your desire: you will fail to get what you wish, and you will fall into what you would avoid. Give them to health; you will come to grief; so also if you give them to offices, honours, country, friends, children, in short to anything that lies outside the domain of moral purpose. But give them to Zeus and the other gods; entrust them to their keeping, let them exercise the control; let your desire and your aversion be ranged on their side—and how can you be troubled any longer? But if you show envy, wretched man, and pity, and jealousy, and timidity, and never let a day pass without bewailing yourself and the gods, how can you continue to say that you have been educated? What kind of education, man, do you mean ? Because you have worked on syllogisms, and arguments with equivocal premisses? Will you not unlearn all this, if that be possible, and begin at the beginning, realizing that hitherto you have not even touched the matter; and for the future, beginning at this point, add to your foundations that which conies next in order—provision that nothing shall be that you do not wish, and that nothing shall fail to be that you do wish ?
Give me but one young man who has come to school with this purpose in view, who has become an athlete in this activity, saying, “ As for me, let everything else go; I am satisfied if I shall be free to live untrammelled and untroubled, to hold up my neck in the face of facts like a free man, and to look up to heaven as a friend of God, without fear of what may possibly happen.” Let one of you show me such a person, so that I can say to him: Enter, young man, into your own, for it is your
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ει μα ρται κοσμήσαι φιλοσοφίαν, σά ear ι ταΰτα
31	τ α κτήματα, σά τα βιβλία, σοι οι λόγοι. είθ\ όταν τούτον1 έκπονήσιj και καταθλήση τ ον τόπον, πάλιν έλθών μοι είπάτω “ εγώ θέλω μεν και απαθής είναι και ατάραχος, θέλω 8' ως ευσεβής και φιλόσοφος και επιμελής είΒέναι τί μοι προς θεούς εστι καθήκον, τί προς γονείς, τί προς άΒελφούς, τί προς την πατρίΒα, τί προς
32	ξένουςερχου καί επί τον 8εύτερον τόπον σός
33	εστι και οντος. “ ἀλλ’ ήΒη και τον Βεύτερον τόπον εκμεμελέτηκα. ήθελον 8* ασφαλώς εχειν2 καί άσείστως3 καί ου μόνον εγρηγορώς, άλλα καί καθεύΒων καί οίνωμένος καί εν μελαγχολίαι.” συ θεός ει, ώ άνθρωπε, συ μεγάλας έχεις επιβολάς.
34	0ΰ· ἀλλ’ “εγώ θέλω γνώναι, τί λέγει Χρύσιππος εν τοΐς περί του ΨευΒομένου.” ούκ άπάγξη μετά της επιβολής ταύτης, τ άλας ; καί τί σοι όφελος εσται ; πενθών άπαν ανάγνωση
35	καί τρέμων προς άλλους ερεΐς. ούτως καί υμείς ποιείτε. “ θέλεις άναγνώ σοι, άΒελφέ, καί συ εμοί; ” “ θαυμαστώς, άνθρωπε, γράφεις·” καί “ συ μεγάλως εις τον Έενοφώντος χαρακτήρα,”
36	“ συ εις τον ΧΥλάτωνος,” “ συ εις τον Άντισθέ-νους.” είτ άλλήλοις όνείρους Βιηγησάμενοι πάλιν επί ταύτά επανέρχεσθε* ωσαύτως όρέ-
1 Schegk and Upton : toiovtov S.
* Added by Sc.	* Wolf: atrlrws S.
1 Compare I. 18, 23.
4 A stock sophism in the form: If a person says, “ I am lying,” does he lie or tell the truth ? If he is lying, he is telling the truth ; if he is telling the truth, he is lying. Of.
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destiny to adorn philosophy, yours are these possessions, yours these books, yours these discourses. Then, when he has worked his way through this first field of study and mastered it like an athlete, let him come to me again and say, “ l want, it is true, to be tranquil and free from turmoil, but I want also, as a god-fearing man, a philosopher and a diligent student, to know what is my duty towards the gods, towards parents, towards brothers, towards my country, towards strangers.” Advance now to the second field of study ; this also is yours. “ Yes, but I have already studied this second field. What I wanted was to be secure and unshaken, and that not merely in my waking hours, but also when asleep, and drunk, and melancholy-mad.”1 Man, you are a god, great are the designs you cherish J
No, that is not the way it goes, but someone says, “ I wish to know what Chrysippus means in his treatise on The Liar." 2 If that is your design, go hang, you wretch ! And what good will knowing that do you ? With sorrow you will read the whole treatise, and with trembling you will talk about it to others. This is the way you also, my hearers, behave. You say: “Shall I read aloud to you, brother, and you to me ? ”3	“ Man, you write
wonderfully/’ And again, "You have a great gift for writing in the style of Xenophon,” “You for that of Plato,” “You for that of Antistlienes.” And then, when you have told dreams to one another, you go back to the same things again; you have
Von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragments, II. 92, frag. 2S0 ff. Chryeippns is said to have written six books on the subject, Dio<r. Laer. VII. 196. Cf. Pease on Cic. De Div. II. 11.
* That is, each his own compositions, in expectation of mutual compliments. Cf. Hor. Ep. II. 2, 87 ff.
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γεσθε, ωσαύτως εκ κλίνετε, ομοίως όρμάτε, επι-βάλλεσθε, προτίθεσθε,1 ταύτά2 εύχεσθε, περί
37	ταντα σπουδάζετε- είτα ουδέ ζητείτε τον ύπο-μνήσοντα υμάς, ἀλλ’ άχθεσθε, εάν άκούητε τούτων, είτα λέγετε “αφιλόστοργος γέρων* εξερχομενού μου ούκ εκλαυσεν ούδ’ είπεν * εις οΐαν περίστασιν άπέρχρ μοι,3 τέκνον αν σωθης,
38	άψω λύχνους” ταντ εστι τα τ ου φιλοστόργου ; μέγα σοι αγαθόν εσται σωθέντι τοιούτω καί λύχνων άξιον. αθάνατον γάρ είναι σε δει και άνοσον.
39	Ύαύτην ούν, όπερ λέγω, την οΐησιν την του δοκεϊν ειδέναι τι των χρησίμων άποβαλόντας4 ερχεσθαι δει προς τον λόγον, ως προς τα γεω-
40	μετρικά προσάγομεν, ως προς τά μουσικά, ει δέ μη, ούδ’ εγγύς έσόμεθα τω προκόψαι, καν πάσας τάς είσαγωγάς5 καί τάς συντάξεις τάς Χρύσιππού μετά των Αντιπάτρου και Άρχεδημου διέλθωμεν.
νη'. Πω? άγωνιστεον προς τάς φαντασίας ;
1	Πάσα έξις καί δύναμις υπό των καταλλήλων έργων συνέχεται καί αύξεται, η περιπατητική υπό του περιπατείν, η τροχαστικη ύπό τον
2	τρέχειν. αν θέλης αναγνωστικός είναι, αναγίγνωσκε· αν γραφικός, γράφε, όταν δε τριάκοντα
1 Wolf : -ηριστίθίσβί S.	* Schegk and Wolf: ταντα S.
* Koraes : απέρχομαι S.	4 Koraes : aro&iKXovras S.
B Reiske: συναγωγά: S.
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exactly the same desires as before, the same aversions, in the same way you make your choices, your designs, and your purposes, you pray for the same things and are interested in the same things. In the second place, you do not even look for anybody to give you advice, but you are annoyed if you are told what I am telling you. Again, you say : “He is an old man without the milk of human kindness in him ; he did not weep when I left, nor say, ‘ I fear you are going into a very difficult situation, my son; if you come through safely, 1 will light lamps.’ ” 1 Is this what a man with the milk of human kindness in him would say ? It will be a great piece of good luck for a person like you to come through safely, a thing worth lighting lamps to celebrate! Surely you ought to be free from death and free from disease!
It is this conceit of fancying that we know something useful, that, as I have said, we ought to cast aside before we come to philosophy, as we do in the case of geometry and music. Otherwise we shall never even come near to making progress, even if we go through all the Introductions and the Treatises of Chrysippus, with those of Antipater and Archedemus thrown in !
CHAPTER XVIII
How must we struggle against our external impressions ?
Every habit and faculty is confirmed and strengthened by the corresponding actions, that of walking by walking, that of running by running. If you wish to be a good reader, read; if you wish to be a good writer, write. If you should give up
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εφεξής ημέρας μη άναγνώς, ἀλλ* άλλο τι πράξης,
3	γνώση τό γινόμενον, όντως καν άναπέσης δέκα ημέρας, άναστάς επιχείρησαν μακροτέραν οδόν περιπατήσαι καί οψει, πώς σου τα σκέλη παρα-
4	λύεται, καθόλου ουν ει τι ποιειν έθέλης, εκτικόν ποίει αυτό· ει τι μη ποιειν έθέλης, μη ποίει αυτό, ἀλλ’ έθισον άλλο τί πράττειν μάλλον άντ αυτού.
β ούτως εχει καί έπϊ των ψυχικών' όταν όργισθής, γίγνωσκε οτι ον μόνον σοι τούτο γέγονεν κακόν, ἀλλ’ ὅτι και την εξιν ηύξησας και ως πυρϊ
6	φρύγανα παρέβαλες, όταν ήττηθής τινος εν συνουσία, μη την μίαν ήτταν ταύτην λογίζου, ἀλλ’ οτι και την άκρασίαν σου τέτροφας, επηύ-
7	ξησας. αδύνατον γάρ από τών καταλλήλων ep'/ων μη και τάς εξεις καί τάς δυνάμεις τάς μεν έμφύεσθαι μη πρότερον ούσας, τάς δ’ έπιτείνεσθαι και ισχυροποιεισθαι.
8	Ούτως αμελεί καί τα άρρωστη ματαύποφύε-σθαι λέγουσιν οι φιλόσοφοι, όταν γάρ άπαξ επιθυμήσης αργυρίου, αν μεν προσαχθή λόγος εις αϊσθησιν άξων1 τού κακού, πέπαυταί τε η επιθυμία καί τό ηγεμονικόν ημών εις τό έξαρχής
9	άποκατέστη· εάν δε μηδέν προσαγάγης εις θεραπείαν, ούκέτι εις ταύτά έπάνεισιν, αλλά πάλιν έρεθισθέν υπό της καταλλήλου φαντασίας θάττον η πρότερον έξήφθη προς την επιθυμίαν, καί τούτου συνεχώς γινομένου τυλούται λοιπον και
1 Wolf: άξι νιν S.
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reading for thirty days one after the other, and be engaged in something else, you will know what happens. So also if you lie in bed for ten days, get up and try to take a rather long walk, and you will see how wobbly your legs are. In general, therefore, if you want to do something, make a habit of it; if you want not to do something, refrain from doing it, and accustom yourself to something else instead. The same principle holds true in the affairs of the mind also ; when you are angry, you may be sure, not merely that this evil has befallen you, but also that you have strengthened the habit, and have, as it were, added fuel to the flame. When you have yielded to someone in carnal intercourse, do not count merely this one defeat, but count also the fact th.it you have fed your incontinence, you have given it additional strength. For it is inevitable that some habits and faculties should, in consequence of the corresponding actions, spring up, though they did not exist before, and that others which ΛΥ-ere already there should be intensified and made strong.
In this way, without doubt, the infirmities of our mind and character spring up, as the philosophers say. For when once you conceive a desire for money, if reason be applied to bring you to a realization of the evil, both the passion is stilled and our governing principle is restored to its original authority; but if you do not apply a remedy, your governing principle does not revert to its previous condition, but, on being aroused again by the corresponding externa] impression, it bursts into the flame of desire more quickly than it did before. And if this happens over and over again, the next stage
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10	το άρρώστημα βέβαιοί τήν φιλαρ^υρίαν. 6 yap πυρεξας, είτα παυσάμενος ούχ ομοίως εχει τω προ του πυρεξαι, αν μη τι θεραπευθή εις άπαν.
11	τοιοΰτόν τι και επί των τής ψνχής παθών ηίνεται. ίχνη τινα και μώλωπες απολείπονται εν αυτή, οί>ς ει μή τις εξάλειψη καλώς, πάλιν κατά των αυτών μαστιγωθείς ούκετι μώλωπας,
12	ἀλλ’ έλκη ποιεί, ει ουν θελεις μή είναι όpyίλoς, μή τρέφε σου τήν εξιν, μηδέν αυτή παράβαλλε αυξητικόν, τήν πρώτην ήσύχασον καί τάς
13	ημέρας αριθμεί ας ούκ ώpyίσθης. “ καθ' ημέραν είώθειν ο/?γί?εσἀαι, νυν παρ' ημέραν, είτα παρά δύο, είτα παρά τρειςί’ αν δε καί τριάκοντα παρα-λίπης, έπίθυσον τω θεώ. ή yάρ έξις εκλύεται τήν πρώτην, είτα καί παντελώς αναιρείται.
14	11 σήμερον ούκ ελυπήθην ούδ’ αύριον ούδ’ εφεξής διμήνω και τριμήνω' ἀλλά προσεσχον yevoμενών τινών ερεθιστικώνί* y'ν^νωσκε οτι κομψώς σοι εστιν.
15	Σήμερον καλόν ίδών ή καλήν ούκ είπον αύτος εμαυτώ οτι “ ώφελόν τις μετά ταύτης εκοιμήθη ” καί “μακάριος ό άνήρ αύ τής” ό yάp τ ούτ είπών
16	“μακάριος” καί “ ό μοιχός”' ούδε τά εξής άναζω-ypaφώ, παρούσαν αύτήν καί άποδυομένην και
17	παρακατακλινομένην. καταψώ τήν κορυφήν μου καί λέyω· ευ, ’Επίκτητε, κομψόν σοφισμάτιον ελυσας, πολλώ κομψότερου τού Κυριεύοντος.
18	αν δε καί βουλομενου τού yvvaiKapiov καί νεύον- 1
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is that a callousness results and the infirmity strengthens the avarice. For the man who has had a fever, and then recovered, is not the same as he was before the fever, unless he has experienced a complete cure. Something like this happens also with the affections of the mind. Certain imprints and weals are left behind on the mind, and unless a man erases them perfectly, the next time he is scourged upon the old scars, he has weals no longer but wounds. If, therefore, you wish not to be hot-tempered, do not feed your habit, set before it nothing on which it can grow. As the first step, keep quiet and count the days on which you have not been angry. “I used to be angry everyday, after that every other day, then every third, and then every fourth day.” If you go as much as thirty days without a fit of anger, sacrifice to God. For the habit is first weakened and then utterly destroyed. “ To-day I was not grieved ” (and so the next day, and thereafter for two or three months); “but I was on my guard when certain things happened that were capable of provoking grief.” Know that things are going splendidly with you.
To-day when I saw a handsome lad or a handsome woman I did not say to myself, *f Would that a man might sleep with her,” and “ Her husband is a happy man,” for the man who uses the expression “happy” of the husband means “Happy is the adulterer ” also ; I do not even picture to myself the next scene—the woman herself in my presence, disrobing and lying down by my side. I pat myself on the head and say, Well done, Epictetus, you have solved a clever problem, one much more clever than the so-called “ Master ” 1: But when the wench is
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τος και προσπεμποντος, αν δε και άπτομενου καί avveyy'^ovrος αιτόσχωμαι καί νικήσω, τούτο μεν ήδη το σόφισμα υπέρ τον Ψευδόμενον, υπέρ τον ' Ησυχάζοντα. ειτι τούτω καί μεηα φρονεΐν άξιον. ούκ ειτι τω τον Κνριεύοντα ερωτήσαι.
19	Π (Os' ονν 7όνηται τούτο; θελησον άρεσαι αυτό? ■ποτε σεαυτω, θελησον καλός φανήναι τω θεω· επιθύμησον καθαρός μετά καθαρού σαυτού yενε-
20	σθαι και μετά τού θεού, είθ' όταν ττροσπίπτη σοι τις φαντασία τοιαύτη, Πλάτων μεν ότι ϊθι επι τάς άττοδιοττομττήσεις, ϊθι έττϊ Θεών άποτρο-
21	τταίων Ιερά ικέτης· άρκεϊ καν εττϊ τάς των καλών και aya0(ov άνδρων συνουσίας άποχωρήσας προς τούτω 7ίνη άντεξετάζων, αν τε των ζώντων τινά
22 εχης αν τε των άποθανόντων.	άπελθε προς Σωκράτη καί ϊδε αυτόν σιτ/κατακείμενον Άλκι-β* αδη και διαπαίζοντα αυτού τήν ώραν, ενθυμή-θητι οΐαν νίκην ποτε ε·γνω εκείνος νενικηκότα εαυτόν, οΐα ’Ολύμπια, πόστος άφ’ 'Ηρα*\ίοι>? ε·γενετ ο* ινα τις, νη τους θεούς, δικαίως άσπάζηται αυτόν “ χαΐρε, παράδοξε,” ούχι τούς σαπρους τούτους πύκτας και παγκρατιαστάς ούδε τούς όμοιους αύτοϊς, τούς μονομάχους.
23	ταύτα άντιθεις νικήσεις τήν φαντασίαν, ούχ 1 * 3 4
1 For The Liar see on II. 17, 34. “The Quiescent” was the somewhat desperate solution of Chrysippus for the sorites fallacy. On being asked whether two grains made a heap, then three, and so forth, he would finally stop answering the questions at all! Cicero, Acad. Post. II. 93.
s Lao s, IX. 854b (slightly modified).
3	Plato, Symposium. 21 8d ff.
4	As traditional founder and first victor at the Olympic games ; all others might be enumerated in order beginning
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not only willing, but nods to me and sends for me, yes, and when she even lays hold upon me and snuggles up to me, if l still hold aloof and conquer, this has become a solved problem greater than The Liar, and The Quiescent.1 On this score a man has a right to be proud indeed, but not about his proposing “ The Master ” problem.
How, then, may this be done ? Make it your wish finally to satisfy your own self, make it your wish to appear beautiful in the sight of God. Set your desire upon becoming pure in the presence of your pure self and of God. "Then when an external impression of that sort comes suddenly upon you,” says Plato,2 “ go and offer an expiatory sacrifice, go and make offering as a suppliant to the sanctuaries of the gods who avert evil”; it is enough if you only withdraw "to the society of the good and excellent men,” and set yourself to comparing your conduct with theirs, whether you take as your model one of the living, or one of the dead. Go to Socrates and mark him as he lies down beside Alcibiades3 and makes light of his youthful beauty. Bethink yourself how great a victory he once won and knew it himself, like an Olympic victory, and what his rank was, counting in order from Heracles4; so that, by the gods, one might justly greet him with the salutation, “ Hail, wondrous man!” for he was victor over something more than these rotten boxers and pancratiasts, and the gladiators who resemble them. If you confront your external impression with sucli thoughts, you will overcome it, and not
with him, although the ordinary count was from Coroebus of Elis, supposed to have been winner of the footrace in 776 js.c.
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24	εΧκυσθήση υπ' αυτής, τό πρώτον δ' υπό της όξύτητος μή συναρπασθής, ἀλλ’ είπε “ εκδεξαί μ€ μικρόν, φαντασία' άφες ϊδω τις el καλ περί
25	τινος, άφες σε δοκιμάσω'' καί το Χοιπόν μή εφής αυτή προάγειν άναζωγραφούση τα εξής, εί δε μή, οϊχεταί σε έχουσα οπού αν θεΧη. ἀλλά μάλλον άΧΧην τινα άντεισάγαγε καΧήν καί γενναίαν φαντασίαν και ταύτην την ρυπαράν
26	εκβαΧε. καν έθισθής ούτως γυμνάζεσθαι, οψει, οΐοι ώμοι γίνονται, οΐα νεύρα, οϊοι τόνοι' νυν δε μόνον τα Χογάρια καί πΧεον ουδέ εν.
27	Οντος εστιν 6 τ αΐς άΧηθείαις ασκητής ό προς τάς τοιαύτας φαντασίας γυμνάζων εαυτόν.
28	μείνον, τάλας, μή συναρπασθής. μέγας ό αγών εστιν, θειον τό εργον, i/περ βασιΧείας, υπέρ
29	έΧευθερίας, υπέρ εύροίας, υπέρ αταραξίας, του
θεού μεμνησο, εκείνον έπικαΧού βοηθόν και παραστάτην ως τούς Διοσκόρους εν χειμώνι οι πΧεον τες.	ποιος γάρ μείζων χειμώ ν ή 6 εκ
φαντασιών ισχυρών και εκκρουστικών του Χόγου; αυτός yap 6 χειμώ ν τί αΧΧο εστιν ή φαντασία ;
30	επεί τοι άρον τον φόβον τού θανάτου και φέρε οσας θεΧεις βροντάς και άστραπάς και γνώση, όση γαΧήνη εστιν εν τω ήγεμονικω και εύδία.
31	αν δ' άπαξ ήττηθεις εϊπης οτι ύστερον νικήσεις, είτα πάΧιν τό αυτό, ϊσθι οτι ούτως ποθ' εξεις κακώς και άσθενώς, ώστε μηδ' εφιστάνειν ύστερον 1
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be carried away by it. But, to begin with, be not swept off your feet, I beseech you, by the vividness of the impression, but say, “ Wait for me a little, O impression; allow me to see who you are, and what you are an impression of; allow me to put you to the test.” And after that, do not suffer it to lead you on by picturing to you what will follow. Otherwise, it will take possession of you and go off with you wherever it will. But do you rather introduce and set over against it some fair and noble impression, and throw out this filthy one. And if you form the habit of taking such exercises, you will see what mighty shoulders you develop, what sinews, what vigour; but as it is, you have merely your philosophic quibbles, and nothing more.
The man who exercises himself against such external impressions is the true athlete in training. Hold, unhappy man; be not swept along vrith your impressions! Great is the struggle, divine the task ; the prize is a kingdom, freedom, serenity, peace. Remember God ; call upon Him to help you and stand by your side, just as voyagers, in a storm, call upon the Dioscuri. For what storm is greater than that stirred up by powerful impressions which unseat the reason ? As for the storm itself, what else is it but an external impression? To prove this, just take away the fear of death, and then bring on as much thunder and lightning as you please, and you will realize how great is the calm, how fair the weather, in your governing principle.1 But if you be once defeated and say that by and by you will overcome, and then a second time do the same thing, know that at last you will be in so wretched a state and so weak that by and by you will not so
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οτι αμαρτάνεις, ἀλλά καλ αποΧο·γιας άρξη πορί-32 ζειν υπ-ρ του πράγματος' καλ τότε βεβαιώσεις το τοι) 'Hσιόδου, οτι αληθές εστιν
αι ει 8' αμβολιερ·γος άνηρ άτησι παλαίει.
ιθ\ Προ? τους μέχρι λόγου μόνον αναλαμβάνοντας τα των φιλοσόφων.
1	Ό κυριεύων λόγος από τοιούτων τινών αφορμών ηρωτησθαι φαίνεται· κοινής yap οΰσης μάχης τοΐς τρισί τούτοις προς άλληλα, τω παν παρε-ληλυθος αληθές avayKalov είναι και τω δυνατω αδύνατον μη άκολουθεΐν καί τω δυνατόν1 είναι ό ου τ εστιν αληθές ον τ' εσται, συνιδών την μάχην ταυ την ό Διόδωρος τη των πρώτων δνεΐν πιθανότητι συνεχρησατο προς παράστασιν του μηδέν είναι δυνατόν, ο ου τ εστιν αληθές ου τ
2	εσται. λοιπόν ό μεν τις ταυτα τηρησει των Βυεΐν, οτι εστι τε τι δυνατόν, δ ου τ' εστιν αληθές ου τ εσται, καί δυνατω αδύνατον ουκ ακολουθεί· ου παν δέ παρεληλυθός αληθές άναηκαίόν εστιν,
1 Before this word there is an erasure of two letters in S. * *
1 Works and Days, 413.
* So called because thought to be unanswerable ; it involved the questions of “the possible” and “ the necessary,” in other words, chance and fate, freewill and determination. The matter was first set forth in a note contributed to Upton’s edition of Epictetus by James Harris, and republished, with additions, by Schweighauser. Definitive is the discussion by Eduard Zeller, Silzungsber. der Berliner
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much as notice that you are doing wrong, but you will even begin to offer arguments in justification of your conduct; and then you will confirm the truth of the saying of Hesiod :
Forever with misfortunes dire must he who loiters cope.1
CHAPTER XIX
To those who take up the teachings of the philosophers only to talk about them
The “ Master argument”2 appears to have been propounded on the strength of some such principles as the following. Since there is a general contradiction with one another3 between these three propositions,to wit: (1) Everything true as an event in the past is necessary, and (2) An impossible does not follow a possible, and (3) What is not true now and never will be, is nevertheless possible, Diodorus, realizing this contradiction, used the plausibility of the first two propositions to establish the principle, Nothing is possible which is neither true now nor ever will be. But one man will maintain, among the possible combinations of two at a time, the following, namely, (3) Something is possible, which is not true now and never will be, and (2) An impossible does not follow a possible; yet he will not grant the third proposition (1), Everything true as an event in the past is necessary, which is what
Akad. 1SS2, 151-9. See also his Phi'oserphie dsr Grischni*, II. 1, 269-70 For the context in which these problems appear, see also Von Araim, Stoicorum Vtitrum Fragmenta, I. 109; II. 92 f.
* That is, any two are supposed to contradict the third.
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καθάπερ οι περί ΚΑεάνθην φερεσθαι δοκοΰσιν,
3	οΐς επί πολύ συνηγόρησεν 'Αντίπατρος, οι δε τάλλα δύο, οτ ι δυνατόν τ εστίν, ο ου τ' εστιν αληθές ου τ' εσται, καί παν παρεληλυθός αληθές άναγκαΐόν εστιν, δυνατω δ' αδύνατον ακολουθεί.
4	τα τρία δ’ εκείνα τηρήσαι άμηχανον διά τό κοινήν είναι αυτών μάχην.
5	*Αν ονν τις μου πύθηται “συ δ<= ποια αυτών τηρείς ;" άποκρινονμαι προς αυτόν οτι ούκ οίδα' παρείληφα δ' ιστορίαν τοιαύτην, οτι Διόδωρος μεν εκείνα ετήρει, οι δε περί Πανθοίδην οίμαι καί Κλεάνθην τα άλλα, οι δε περί Χρύσιππον
6	τα άλλα. “ συ ούν τί;" ουδέ γεγονα προς τού τω, τω βασανίσαι την εμαυτοΰ φαντασίαν καί συγκρίναι τ α λεγάμενα καί δόγμα τι εμαυτοΰ ποιήσασθαι κατά τον τόπον, διά τοΰτο ούδεν
7	διαφέρω του γραμματικού. “ τί? ην ό του "Εκτορος πατήρ;" “ Πρίαμος“ τινες αδελφοί;" “ Αλέξανδρος /cai Δηίφοβος” “ μητηρ δ' αυτών τις;" “Εκάβη. παρείληφα ταύτην την ιστορίαν.” “ παρά τίνος ; ” “ παρ' 'Ομήρου, γράφει δε περί τών αυτών δοκώ καί 'Ελλάνικος καί ει
8	τις άλλος τοιοΰτος.” κάγώ περί του Κυριεύοντος τί άλλο εχω ανωτέρω ; ἀλλ’ αν ω κενός, μάλιστα επί συμποσίω καταπλήσσομαι τούς παρόντας,
9	εξαριθμούμένος τούς γεγραφότας. “ γεγραφεν δε καί Χρύσιππος θαυμαστώς εν τω πρώτω περί 1
1 That is, deny (2) that “ An impossible does not follow a possible.”
a That is, each pair is in conflict with the third.
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Cleanthes and his group, -whom Antipater has stoutly supported, seem to think. But others will maintain the other ϊλυο propositions, (3) A thing is possible >vhich is not true now and never will be, and (1) Everything true as an event in the past is necessary, and then will assert that, An impossible does follow a possible.1 But there is no way by which one can maintain all three of these propositions, because of their mutual contradiction.2
If, then, someone asks me, “But which pair of these do you yourself maintain?” I shall answer him that I do not know; but I have received the following account: Diodorus used to maintain one pair, Panthoides and his group, I believe, and Cleanthes another, and Chrysippus and his group the third. “What, then, is your opinion?” I do not know, and I was not made for this purpose—to test my own external impression upon the subject, to compare the statements of others, and to form a judgement of mv own. For this reason I am no better than the grammarian. When asked, “Who was the father of Hector?” he replied, “ Priam.” “ Who were his brothers ? ” “ Alexander and Deiphobus.” “And who was their mother?” “ Hecuba. This is the account that I have received.” “From whom?” “From Homer,” he said. “And Hellanicus also, I believe, writes about these same matters, and possibly others like him.” And so it is with me about the “ Master Argument ”; what further have I to say about it? But if 1 am a vain person, I can astonish the company, especially at a banquet, by enumerating those who have ΛΥτίΙΙεη on the subject. “Chrysippus also has written admirably on this topic in the first book of his treatise
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Αυνατών. καί Κλεάνθης δ’ ιδία yeypa<f>ev 7repi τούτου καί Άρχέδημος. yiyραφεν δέ κα\ * Αντίπατρος, ου μόνον δ' iv τοΐς περί Αυνατών, αλλά
10	και κατ ιδίαν iv τοίς περί του Κ υριεύοντος. ου κ άνέγνωκας την σύνταξιν;” ” ούκ aviyvcoKa.' “ avayvcoOi.” και τί ώφεληθήσεται ; φλυαρο-τερος εσται καί άκαιρότερος ή νυν εστιν. σοι yap τί άλλο irpoayiyovev avayvovTi; ποιον hoy μα πεποίησαι κατά τον τόπον; ἀλλ’ ερεΐς ήμιν 'Ελένην και Πρίαμον και την της Καλυψούς νήσον την ούτε yεvoμέvηv ου τ’ εσομένην.
11	Καί ενταύθα μεν ουδέν μέya της ιστορίας κρατειν, ίδιον δέ δόyμa μηδέν πεποιήσθαι. επί των ηθικών δε πάσχομεν αυτό πολύ μάλλον η
12	επί τούτων. “ είπε μοι περί ayaOiav καί κακών.” “ ακούε·
Ίλιόθεν με φέρων άνεμος Κικόνεσσι πέλασσεν.
13	των δντων τα μέν εστιν aya0d, τα δε κακά, τα δ’ αδιάφορα. aya0a μεν ούν αι άρεταϊ καί τα μετέχοντα αυτών, κακά δέ κακίαι καί τά μετέχοντα κακίας, αδιάφορα δέ τά μεταξύ τούτων, πλούτος, ay'uia, ζωή, θάνατος, ηδονή, πόνος.”
14	“ποθεν οίδας“'Ελλάνικος λέyει εν τοΐς Αίγι/7ττιακοΐς.” τί ,άρ διαφέρει τούτο είπεϊν ή οτ ι Aιoyέvης εν τη Ήθικη η Κρύσ ίππος ή Κλεάνθης ; βεβασάνικας ούν τι αυτών καί hoy μα 1 2
1	That is, instead of speaking from your own knowledge or belief, you will merely recite the opinions of others.
2	Homer, Od., IX. 39. The inappropriate quotation (as with Hellanicus below) shows the absurdity of such a treatment of ethical questions.
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On Things Possible. And Cleanthes has written a special work on the subject, and Archedemus. Antipater also has written, not only in his book On Things Possible, but also a separate monograph in his discussion of The Master Argument. Have you not read the treatise?” “I have not read it.” “Then read it.” And what good will it do him? He will be more trifling and tiresome than he is already. You, for example, what have you gained by the reading of it? What judgement have you formed on the subject? Nay, you will tell us of Helen, and Priam, and the island of Calj-pso1 which never was and never will be !
And in the field of literary history, indeed, it is of no great consequence that you master the received account without having formed any judgement of your own. But in questions of conduct we suffer from this fault much more than we do in literary matters. “Tell me about things good and evil.’* “ Listen:
The wind that blew me from the Trojan shore
Brought me to the Ciconians.2
Of things some are good, others bad, and yet others indifferent. Now the virtues and everything that shares in them are good, while vices and everything that shares in vice are evil, and wliat falls in between these, namely, wealth, health, life, death, pleasures, pain, are indifferent.” “ Where do you get that knowledge?” “ Hellanicus says so in his History of Egypt.” For what difference does it make whether you say this, or that Diogenes says so in his Treatise on Ethics, οτ Chrysippus, or Cleanthes? Have you, then, tested any of these statements and
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15	σεαυτού πεποίησαι; δείκνυε πώς εϊωθας εν πλοίω χειμάζεσθαι.1 μέμνησαι ταυ της της διαιρέσεως, οτ αν ψοφήση τ ο ιστίον καί άνακραυγάσαν τί σοι κακόσχολός πως2 παραστάς εϊπη "λέγε μοι τούς θεούς σοι οϊα 3 πρώην ελεγες' μη τι κακία4
16	ἐστι τό ναυαγήσαι, μη τι κακίας μετέχον ; ” ου κ αρας ξύλον ένσείσεις αύτω ; “ τί ήμΐν καί σοι, άνθρωπε; άποΧΧύμεθα καί συ έλθω ν παίζεις.'
17	αν δε σε ό5 Καίσαρ μεταπέμψηται κατηγορούμενον, μεμνησαι της διαιρεσεως· αν τις σοι είσιόντι καί ώχριώντι άμα καί τρέμοντι προσ-εΧθών εϊπη " τί τρέμεις, άνθρωπε; περί τίνων σοι εστιν ο λόγος ; μή τι έσω ό Καίσαρ αρετήν
18	καί κακίαν τοΐς είσερχομένοις δίδωσι; ” “ τί μοι εμπαίζεις καί συ προς τοΐς εμοΐς κακοΐς; ” " όμως, φιλόσοφε, είπε μοι, τί τρέμεις; ούχί θάνατός εστι το κινδυνευόμενον ή δεσμωτήριον η πόνος του σώματος η φυγή η άδοξία ; τί γαρ άλλο ; μη τι κακία, μή τι μέτοχον κακίας ; συ
19	ουν τινα ταύτα έλεγες; ”	“ τί έμοϊ καί σοι,
άνθρωπε ; αρκεί έμοϊ τα εμά κακά." και καλώς λέγεις, αρκεί γάρ σοι τα σά κακά, ή άγε'ννεια, ή δειλία, ή αλαζονεία, ήν ήλαζονεύου εν τή σχολή καθήμενος. τί τοΐς άλλοτρίοις έκαλλωπίζου ; τι Στ ωικόν ελεγες σ εαυτόν
1 Restored by Bentley from Gellius, Nodes Atticae, I, 2, 8: ■γυμνάζΐσθαι S.	* Preserved by Gellius: om. S.
•	Bentley: σοι, & Gellius, οἶα S.
*	Bentley: κακΐία Gellius, sasias S.
6 Preserved by Gellius: om. S.
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have you formed your own judgement upon them? Show me how you are in the habit of conducting yourself in a storm on board ship. Do you bear in mind this logical distinction between guod and evil when the sail crackles, and you have screamed and some fellow-passenger, untimely humorous, comes up and says, “ Tell me, I beseech you by the gods, just what you were saying a little while ago. Is it a vice to suffer shipwreck? Is there any vice in that? ” Will you not pick up a piece of wood and cudgel him ?	“ What have we to do with
you, fellow? We are perishing and you come and crack jokes!” And if Caesar sends for you to answer an accusation, do you bear in mind this distinction ? Suppose someone approaches you when you are going in pale and trembling, and says, “Why are you trembling, fellow? What is the affair that concerns you? Does Caesar inside the palace bestow virtue and .vice upon those who appear before him ? ”	“ Why do you also make
mock of me and add to my other ills?” "But yet, philosopher, tell me, why are you trembling? Is not the danger death, or prison, or bodily pain, or exile, or disrepute? Why, what else can it be? Is it a vice at all, or anything that shares in vice? What was it, then, that you used to call these things?” “ What have I to do with you, fellow? My own evils are enough for me.” And in that you are right. For your own evils are enough for you—your baseness, your cowardice, the bragging that you indulged in when you were sitting in the lecture room. Why did you pride yourself upon things that were not your own? Why did you call yourself a Stoic?
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20	Τηρείτε όντως εαυτούς iv οϊς έπράσσετε καί εύρήσετε τίνος εσθ' αιρέσεως. τους πλείστους υμών Έπ ικουρβίους εύρήσετε, ολίγους τινας
21	Περιπατητικούς και τούτους εκλελυμένους. που <γάρ Ίν} υμείς την αρετήν πάσιν τ οϊς άλλοις ϊσην η και κρείττονα εργω ύπολάβητε; Στωικόν 8ε
22	δείξατέ μοι, ει τινα εχητε. πού η πώς ; άλλα τα λογάρια τα 2τωικά λέγοντας μυρίους. τα γαρ 'Επικούρεια αυτοί ουτοι χείρον λέγουσι; τα γαρ Περιπατητικά ου καί αυτά ομοίως άκρι-
23	βούσιν; τις ούν έστι Χτωικός; ως λέγομεν ανδριάντα Φειδιακόν τον τετυπωμένον κατά την τέχνην την Φειδίου, ούτως τινα μοι δείξατε κατά
24	τα δόγματα α λαλεϊ τετυπωμένον. δείξατέ μοι τινα νοσούντα και εύτυχουντα, κινδυνεύοντα καί εύτυχουντα, άποθνήσκοντα καί εύτυχουντα, πεφυγαδευμένον καί εύτυχουντα, άδοξοϋντα καί εύτυχουντα. δείξατ' επιθυμώ τινα νη τούς
25	θεούς Ιδεΐν Στωικόν. ἀλλ’ ούκ εχετε τον τετυπωμένον δεϊξαι· τον γε τυπούμενον δείξατε, τον επί ταΰτα κεκλικότα. εύεργετήσατέ με· μη φθονήσητε άνθρώπφ γέροντι ιδεΐν θέαμα, ο μέχρι
26 νυν ου κ ειδον. οϊεσθε οτ ι τ ον Αία τον Φειδίου δείξετε η την 'Αθήναν, ελεφάντινου καί χρυσούν κατασκεύασμα; ψυχήν δειξάτω τις υμών ανθρώπου θέλοντος όμογνωμονήσαι τω θεφ καί μηκέτι μήτε θεόν μήτ άνθρωπον μέμφεσθαι, μη άποτυχεϊν τινος, μη περιπεσεϊν τινι, μη όργι- 1
1 An early Christian scholiast remarks at this point “And I would fain see a monk.”
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Observe yourselves thus in your actions and you will find out to what sect of the philosophers you belong. You will find that most of you are Epicureans, some few Peripatetics, but these without any backbone; for wherein do you in fact show that you consider virtue equal to all things else, or even superior ? But as for a Stoic, show me one if you can ! Where, or how? Nay, but you can show me thousands who recite the petty arguments of the Stoics. Yes, but do these same men recite the petty arguments of the Epicureans any less well? Do they not handle with the same precision the petty arguments of the Peripatetics also? Who, then, is a Stoic? As we call a statue “ Pheidian” that has been fashioned according to the art of PheidiaSj in that sense show me a man fashioned according to the judgements which he utters. Show me a man who though sick is happy, though in danger is happy, though dying is happy, though condemned to exile is happy, though in disrepute is happy. Show him! By the gods, I would fain see a Stoic !1 But you cannot show me a man completely so fashioned ; then show me at least one who is becoming so fashioned, one who has begun to tend in that direction; do me this favour; do not begrudge an old man the sight of that spectacle which to this very day I have never seen. Do you fancy that you are going to show me the Zeus or the Athena of Pheidias, a creation of ivory and gold ? Let one of you show me the soul of a man who wishes to be of one mind with God, and never again to blame either God or man, to fail in nothing that he would achieve, to fall into nothing that he would avoid, to be free from anger, envy
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σθήναι, μη φθονήσαι, μη ζηλοτυπησαι (τί yap
27	δει περιπλεκειν ;), θεόν εξ ανθρώπου επιθυμούντα ysvkaBai καί iv τω σωματίω τούτω τω νεκρω περί της 7τρος τον Δία κοινωνίας βουλευόμενον.
28 δείξατε, αλλά ου κ εχετε. τί ου ν αύτοϊς εμπαίζετε καί τους άλλους κυβεύετε ; και περιθεμενοι σχήμα άλλοτριον περιπατεϊτε κλεπται καί λωποδύται τούτων των ούδεν προσηκόντων ονομάτων καί πραημάτων ;
29	Καί νυν iyco μεν παιδευτης είμι ύμετερος, υμείς δε παρ' εμοι παιδεύεσθε. Kayco μεν εχω ταύτην την επιβολήν, άποτελέσαι υμάς άκωλύτους, άναναηκάστους, άπαραποδίστους, ελεύθερους, εύροούντας, εύδαιμονοΰντας, εις τον θεόν αφορώντας εν παντϊ καί μικρω καί μεyάλφ· υμείς δέ ταύτα μαθησόμενοι και μελετησοντες πάρεστε.
30 διά τί ούν ούκ άνύετε το epyov, ει και υμείς εχετ επιβολήν οΐαν δει Kayco προς τη επιβολή και παρασκευήν οΐαν δει; τί το λεΐπόν εστιν ;
31	όταν ΐδω τέκτονα, οτφ1 νλη πάρεστιν παρακείμενη, εκδεχομαι τό Ipyov. και ενθάδε τοίνυν ό τέκτων εστιν, ή ύλη εστιν τί η μιν λείπει;
32	ούκ εστι διδακτόν το πpάyμa; διδακτόν, ούκ εστιν ούν εφ’ ημιν ; μόνον μεν ούν των άλλων πάντων. ούτε πλούτος εστιν εφ’ ημιν ού& ίηίεια ούτε δόξα ούτε άλλο τι απλώς πλην όρθη χρησις φαντασιών, τούτο άκώλυτον φύσει μό-
33	νον, τούτο άνεμπόδιστον. διά τί ούν ούκ άνύετε ; είπατε μοι την αιτίαν, η yap παρ εμε yίνεται η
1 Schenkl: 8τ' &ν 8 {όταν corr.).
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and jealousy—but why use circumlocutions ?—a man who has set his heart upon changing from a man into a god, and although he is still in this paltry body of death, does none the less have his purpose set upon fellowship with Zeus. Show him to me! But you cannot. Why, then, do you mock your own selves and cheat everybody else ? And why do you put on a guise that is not your own and walk about as veritable thieves and robbers who have stolen these designations and properties that in no sense belong to you ?
And so now 1 am your teacher, and you are being taught in my school. And my purpose is this—to make of you a perfect work, secure against restraint, compulsion, and hindrance, free, prosperous, happy, looking to God in everything both small and great; and you are here with the purpose of learning and practising all this. Why, then, do you not complete the work, if it is true that you on your part have the right kind of purpose and I on my part, in addition to the purpose, have the right kind of preparation? What is it that is lacking? When I see a craftsman who has material lyin# ready at hand, I look for the finished product. Here also, then, is the craftsman, and here is the material; what do we yet lack ? Cannot the matter be taught ? It can. Is it, then, not under our control ? Nay, it is the only thing in the whole world that is under our control. Wealth is not under our control, nor health, nor fame, nor, in a word, anything else except the right use of external impressions. This alone is by nature secure against restraint and hindrance. Why, then, do you not finish the work? Tell me the reason. For it lies either in me, or in
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παρ' υμάς η παρά την φύσιν του πράγματος, αυτό το πράγμα ενδεχόμενον καί μόνον εφ' ημϊν. λοιπόν οΰν ή παρ' εμέ εστιν η παρ' υμάς η, οπερ 34 αληθέστερου, παρ' άμφοτέρους. τί οΰν ; θέλετε άρξώμεθά ποτε τοιαύτην επιβολήν κομίζειν ενταύθα ; τα μέχρι νυν άφώμεν. άρξώμεθά μόνον, πιστεύσατέ μοι, και οψεσθε.
κ. ΤΙρος 'Έ,πικουρείους και 'Ακαδημαϊκούς.
1	Τοι? by ιέ σ ι καί εναργέσιν εξ ανάγκης και οι άντίλέγοντες προσχρώνται· κα\ σχεδόν τούτο μεγίστου αν τις ποιησαιτο τεκμήριου του εναργές τι είναι, τό επάναγκες εύρίσκεσθαι καί τω
2	άντιλέγοντι συγχρήσασθαι αύτω· οϊον ει τις άντιλέγοι τω είναι τι καθολικόν αληθές, δήλον οτι την εναντίαν άπόφασιν οντος οφείλει ποιήσασθαι■ · ούδέν εστι καθολικόν αληθές, άνδρά-
3	ποδον, ουδέ τούτο, τί γάρ άλλο εστι τούτο ή οϊον
4	ει τι εστι καθολικόν, ψεύδος εστιν ; πάλιν αν τις παρελθών λέγη “ γίγνωσκε, οτ ι ούδέν εστι γνωστόν, αΧλά πάντα άτέκμαρτα," η άλλος δτι “ πίστευσόν μοι καλ ώφεληθήση' ούδέν δει άνθρώπω πιστεύειν," η πάλιν άλλος “μάθε παρ'
δ εμού, άνθρωπε, οτι ούδέν ενδέχεται μαθεΐν- εγώ 1 2
1	In § 29.
2	The essential position of the philosophers of the New or Middle Academy as exemplified by Arcesilaus and Cameades, which Epictetus attacks here, was the denial of the possibility of knowledge, or of the existence of any positive proof, and the maintenance of an altitude of suspended judgement.
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you, or in the nature of the thing. The thing itself is possible and is the only thing that is under our control. Consequentl}’, then, the fault lies either in me, or in you, or, what is nearer the truth, in us both. What then ? Would you like to have us at last begin to introduce here a purpose such as I have described?1 Let us let bygones be bygones. Only let us begin, and, take my word for it, you shall see.
CHAPTER XX
Against Epicureans and Acatlemics 2
The propositions \vhich are true and evident must of necessity be employed even by those who contradict them ; and one might consider as perhaps the strongest proof of a proposition being evident the fact that even the man who contradicts it finds himself obliged at the same time to employ it. For example, if a man should contradict the proposition that there is a universal statement which is true, it is clear that he must assert the contrary, and say: No universal statement is true. Slave, this is not true, either. For what else does this assertion amount to than : If a statement is universal, it is false? Again, if a man comes forward and says, “ I would have you know that nothing is knowable, but that everything is uncertain ” ; or if someone else says, “ Believe me, and it will be to your advantage, when I say: One ought not to believe a man at all ” ; or again, someone else, “ Learn from me, man, that it is impossible to learn anything; it
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σοι Χέγω τούτο και διδάξω σε, εάν θεΧης” τινι ovv τούτων διαφέρονσιν ούτοι—τινες νότε ;—οι ’Ακαδημαϊκούς αυτούς Χεγοντες; “ ω άνθρωποι, συγκατάθεσθε οτι ονδεις συγκατατίθεται· πιστεύσατε ημίν οτι ούδεϊς πιστεύει ούδενί
6	Οντως και Επίκουρος, όταν άναιρεΐν θεΧη την φυσικήν κοινωνίαν άνθρώποις προς άΧΧήΧονς,
7	αν τω τω άναιρονμενω συγχρηται. τί γάρ Χεγει ; “ μη εξαπατάσθε, άνθρωποι, μηδε παράγεσθε μηδε διαπίπτετε· ούκ εστι φυσική κοινωνία τοΐς Χογικοΐς προς άΧΧήΧονς· πιστεύσατε μοι. οι δε τα ετερα Χεγοντες εξαπατωσιν υμάς και
8	παραΧογίζονταιτί ου ν σοι μεΧει; άφες ημάς εζαπατηθηναι. μη τι χείρον άπαΧΧάξεις, αν πάντες οι άΧΧοι πεισθώμεν, οτι φυσική εστιν ημίν κοινωνία προς άΧΧηΧους και ταύτην δει παντϊ τρόπω φυΧάσσειν; καί ποΧύ κρείσσον
9	καλ άσφαΧέστερον. άνθρωπε, τί υπέρ ημών φροντίζεις, τί δι’ ημάς άγρνπνείς, τί Χύχνον άπτεις, τί επανίστασαι, τί τηΧικαντα βιβΧία συγγράφεις ; μη τις ημών εξαπατηθτ} περί θεών ως επιμεΧουμενων ανθρώπων η μη τις άΧΧην
10	ουσίαν ύποΧάβη του αγαθού ἡ ηδονην ; ει γάρ όντως ταύτα εχει, βαΧών κάθευδε και τα τού σκώΧηκος ποιεί, ών άξιον εκρινας σεαυτόν εσθιε καί πίνε και συνονσίαζε καί άφόδευε καί ρέγκε.
11	τί δε σοι μεΧει, πώς οι άΧΧοι νποΧηψονται περί τούτων, πότερον νγιώς ἡ ούχ ύγιώς ; τί γαρ σοι 372
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is I who tell you this and I will prove it to you, if you wish,” what difference is there between these persons and—whom shall 1 say ?—those who call themselves Academics? “O men,” say the Academics, “give your assent to the statement that no man assents to any statement; believe us when we say that no man can believe anybody.”
So also Epicurus, when he wishes to do away with the natural fellowship of men with one another, at the same time makes use of the very principle that he is doing away with. For what does he say ? “ Be not deceived, men, nor led astray, nor mistaken; there is no natural fellowship with one another among rational beings; believe me. Those who say the contrary are deceiving you and leading you astray with false reasons.” Why do you care, then ? Allow us to be deceived. Will you fare any the worse, if all the rest of us are persuaded that we do have a natural fellowship with one another, and that we ought by all means to guard it ? Nay, your position will be much better and safer. Man, why do you worry about us, why keep vigil on our account, why light your lamp, why rise betimee, why write such big books? Is it to keep one or another of us from being deceived into the belief that the gods care for men, or is it to keep one or another of us from supposing that the nature of the good is other than pleasure ? For if this is so, off to your couch and sleep, and lead the life of a worm, of which you have judged yourself worthy ; eat and drink and copulate and defecate and snore. What do you care how the rest of mankind Avill think about these matters, or whether their ideas be sound or not ? For what have you to
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καί ήμιν; τών γάρ "προβάτων σοι, μέλει, οτι 7ταρεχει ήμϊν αυτά καρησόμενα καί άμεΧχθη-
12	σόμενα καί το τεΧευταΐον κατακοπησομενα ; ούχι δ’ εύκταιον ην, el εδύναντο οι άνθρωποι κατα-κηληθεντες και επασθεντες ύπο τών "Ζτωικών άπονυστάζειν καί παρεχειν σοι καί τοι? ομοίοις καρησομενονς καί αμεΧχθησο μένους εαυτούς;
13	7τρ>ος γάρ τούς 'ϊ,ννεπικονρείους εδει σε ταύτα Χεγειν, ού^ί δε προς εκείνους άποκρύπτεσθαι, καί1 πολύ μάΧιστ εκείνους προ πάντων άνα-πείθειν, οτ ι φύσει κοινωνικοί γεγοναμεν, οτι
14	αγαθόν ή εγκράτεια, ΐνα σοι πάντα τηρήται ; ή προς τινας μεν δει φυΧάττειν ταύτην την κοινωνίαν, προς τινας δ’ ου ; προς τινας ούν δει τηρεΐν; προς τους άντιτηρούντας η προς τούς παραβατικώς αυτής έχοντας ; και τινες παρα-βατικώτερον αυτής εχουσιν υμών των ταύτα διειΧηφότων ;
15	Τί ούν ήν το εγειρον αυτόν εκ των ύπνων και άναγκάζον γράφειν α εγραφεν ; τί γάρ άΧΧο ή το πάντων των εν άνθρώποις ίσχυρότατον, ή φύσις εΧκουσα επί το αυτής βούΧημα άκοντα
16	καί στενοντα; “ οτι γάρ δοκεΐ σοι ταύτα τα ακοινώνητα, γράψον αυτά και άΧΧοις άπόΧιπε καί αγρύπνησαν δι αυτά καί αυτός εργω κατήγο-
17	ρος γενού τών σαυτού δογμάτωνειτα Όρεστην μεν ύπο 'Έιρινύων ελαυνόμενον φώμεν εκ τών ύπνων εξεγείρεσθαι· τούτω δ’ ου χαΧεπώτεραι αι Έρινύες καί Π,οιναί; είςήγειρον καθεύδοντα καί ούκ ε'ίων ήρεμεΐν, ἀλλ’ ήνάγκαζον εξαγγεΧ-Χειν τά αυτού κακά ώσπερ τούς ΓάΧΧους ή μανία
1 Added by Well
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do with us? Come, do you interest yourself in sheep because they allow themselves to be shorn by us, and milked, and finally to be butchered and cut up? Would it not be desirable if men could be charmed and bewitched into slumber by the Stoics and allow themselves to be shorn and milked by you and your kind ? Is not this something that you ought to have said .to your fellow Epicureans only and to have concealed your views from outsiders, taking special pains to persuade them, of all people, that we are by nature bom with a sense of fellowship, and that self-control is a good thing, so that everything may be kept for you ? Or ought we to maintain this fellowship with some, but not with others? With whom, then, ought we to maintain it ? With those who reciprocate by maintaining it with us, or with those who are transgressors of it ? And who are greater transgressors of it than you Epicureans who have set up such doctrines ?
What, then, was it that roused Epicurus from his slumbers and compelled him to write what he did ? What else but that which is the strongest thing in men—nature, which draws a man to do her will though he groans and is reluctant? “For/’ says she, “since you hold these anti-social opinions, write them down and bequeathe them to others and give up your sleep because of them and become in fact yourself the advocate to denounce your own doctrines.’’ Shall we speak of Orestes as being pursued by the Furies and roused from his slumbers? But are not the Furies and the Avengers that beset Epicurus more savage ? They roused him from sleep and would not let him rest, but compelled him to herald his own miseries, just as madness and
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18	καί 6 οίνος. ούτως Ισχυρόν τι και άνίκητόν εστιν ή φύσις ή ανθρώπινη, πώς jap δύναται άμιτέλος μη άμπεΧικώς κινείσθαι, ἀλλ’ εΧαικώς, ή εΧαία πάΧιν μη εΧαικώς, ἀλλ’ άμπεΧικώς;
19	άμήχανον, άδιανόητον. ου τοίνυν ούΒ’ άνθρωπον οΐόν τε παντεΧώς άπόΧεσαι τάς κινήσεις τάς άνθρωπικάς και οι άποκοπτόμενοι τάς yε προθυμίας τάς των άνδρών άποκόψασθαι ου δύναν-
20	ται. ούτως καλ Επίκουρος τα μεν άνδρος πάντ άπεκόψατο και τα οικοδεσπότου καί ποΧιτου και φίΧου, τάς δε προθυμίας τάς άνθρωπικάς ούκ άπεκάψατο' ου yάp ήδύνατο, ου μάΧΧον ή οι άταΧαίπωροι *Ακαδημαϊκοί τάς αισθήσεις τάς αυτών άποβαΧεΐν ή άποτυφΧώσαι δύνανται καίτοι τούτο μάΧιστα πάντων εσπουδακότες.
21	Ή τής1 ατυχίας· Χαβών τις παρά τής φυσεως μέτρα και κανόνας εις επίγνωσιν τής άΧηθείας ου προσφιΧοτεχνεΐ τούτοις προσθεΐναι καί πpoσεξεpyάσaσθaι τά Χείποντα, άΧΧά παν τουναντίον, ει τι καί εχει2 ·γνωριστικον τής
22	άΧηθείας, εξαιρεΐν πειράται και άποΧΧύειν. τί Χ^εις, φιΧόσοφε ; το εύσεβες καί το οσιον ποιόν τί σοι φαίνεται; “ αν θεΧης, κατασκευάσω ὅτ ι άJaθόv." ναι κατασκεύασον, Χν οι ποΧΐται ημών επιστραφεντες τιμώσι τό θειον και παύσωνταί ποτε ραθυμοΰντες περί τά μέγιστα. “ εχεις ούν
23	τάς κατασκευάς ; ” εχω και χάριν οίδα. “ επεί
1 Schenkl: τί (σ added later) ή S. a Schenkl: in*Γ S.
1 Priests of Cybele who mutilated themselves in frenzy. 376
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wine compel the Galli.1 Such a powerful and invincible thing is the nature of man. For how can a vine be moved to act, not like a vine, but like an olive, or again an olive to act, not like an olive, but like a vine ? It is impossible, inconceivable. Neither, then, is it possible for a man absolutely to lose the affections of a man, and those who cut off their bodily organs are unable to cut off the really important thing—their sexual desires. So with Epicurus: he cut off everything that characterizes a man, the head of a household, a citizen, and a friend, but be did not succeed in cutting off the desires of human beings; for that he could not do, any more than the easy-going2 Academics are able to cast away or blind their own sense-perceptions, although they have made every effort to do so.
Ah, what a misfortune ! A man has received from nature measures and standards for discovering the truth, and then does not go on and take the pains to add to these and to work out additional principles to supply the deficiencies, but does exactly the opposite, endeavouring to take away and destroy whatever faculty he does possess for discovering the truth. What do you say, philosopher? What is your opinion of piety and sanctity? “ If you wish, I shall prove that it is good.” By all means, prove it, that our citizens may be converted and may honour the Divine and at last cease to be indifferent about the things that are of supreme importance. “ Do you, then, possess the proofs ? ” I do, thank heaven. " Since, then, you are quite satisfied with
2 That is, unwilling to think matters through to a logical end. The meaning of the expression comes out clearly in the following section.
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ovv ταυ τά σοι Χίαν άρέσκει, Χάβε τα εναντία· ὅτι θεοί ου τ είσίν, εϊ τε καί είσίν, ούκ ετημε-Χοΰνται ανθρώπων ουδέ κοινόν τι ήμΐν εστι προς αυτούς τό τ εύσεβες τούτο και όσιον παρά τοις π ολλοΐς άνθρώποις ΧαΧούμενον κατάψευσμά εστιν αλαζονών ανθρώπων και σοφιστών ή νη Δία νομοθετών εις φόβον και έπίσχεσιν των
24	άΒικούντωνευ, φιΧόσοφε· ώφέλησας ημών τούς ποΧίτας, άνεκτήσω τούς νέους ρέποντας ήδη
25	προς καταφρόνησιν τών θείων. “ τί ούν; ούκ άρέσκει σοι ταϋτα ; Χάβε νυν, πώς η δικαιοσύνη ούδεν εστιν, πώς η αιδώς μωρία εστιν, πώς πατήρ
26	ούδεν εστιν, πώς ό υιός ούδεν εστινί’ ευ, φιΧόσοφε· επίμενε, πείθε τούς νέους, ΐνα πΧείονας εχωμεν ταύτά σοι πεπονθότας και λέγοντας. εκ τούτων τών λόγων ηύξήθησαν ήμΐν αι εύνομού-μεναι πόΧεις, Αακεδαίμων διά τούτους τούς λόγους έγενετό, Αυκούργος ταΰτα τα πείσματα ενεποίησεν αύτοϊς διά τών νόμων αύτού καί τής παιδείας, οτι ούτε το δουΧεύειν αισχρόν εστι μάΧΧον ή καλόν ούτε το ελευθέρους είναι καλόν μάλλον ή αισχρόν, οι εν Θερμοπύλαις άποθα-νόντες διά ταΰτα τά δόγματα άπεθανον, ’Αθηναίοι δέ την πάλιν διά ποιους άλλους λόγους άπέλιπον ;
27	ειτα οι λέγοντες ταύτα γαμούσι καί παιδοποι-ούνται καί πολιτεύονται και ιερείς καθιστάσιν αυτούς και προφήτας. τίνων ; τών ούκ οντων και τήν ΤΙυθίαν άνακρίνουσιν αύτοί, ΐνα τά ψευδή πύθωνται, και άλλοις τούς χρησμούς εξηγούνται, ώ μεγάλης αναισχυντίας και γοητείας.
1 The Athenians twice abandoned their city, once in 480 b.c. , and again in 479 B.c., rather than submit to the Persians.
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all this, hear the contrary: The gods do not exist, and even if they do, they pay no attention to men, nor have we any fellowship with them, and hence this piety and sanctity which the multitude talk about is a lie told by impostors and sophists, or, I swear, by legislators to frighten and restrain evildoers.” Well done, philosopher! You have conferred a service upon our citizens, you have recovered our young men who were already inclining to despise things divine. “ What then ? Does not all this satisfy you ? Learn now how righteousness is nothing, how reverence is folly, how a father is nothing, how a son is nothing.” Well done, philosopher ! Keep at it; persuade the young men, that we may have more who feel and speak as you do. It is from principles like these that our well-governed states have grown great! Principles like these have made Sparta what it was! These are the convictions which Lycurgus wrought into the Spartans by his laws and his system of education, namely that neither is slavery base rather than noble, nor freedom noble rather than base! Those who died at Thermopylae died because of these judgements regarding slavery and freedom! And for what principles but these did the men of Athens give up their city ? 1 And then those who talk thus marry and beget children and fulfil the duties of citizens and get themselves appointed priests and prophets! Priests and prophets of whom? Of gods that do not exist! And they themselves consult the Pythian priestess—in order to hear lies and to interpret the oracles to others ! Oh what monstrous shamelessness and imposture!
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28	'Άνθρωπε, τί ποιείς ; αντος σ εαυτόν εξελέγχεις καθ' ημέραν και ου θέλεις, άφείναι τ α ψυχρά ταύτα επιχειρήματα; έσθίων που φέρεις την χει ρα; εις το στόμα η εις τον οφθαλμόν ; λουόμενος που εμβαίνεις / πότε την χύτραν είπες λοπάδα η την
29	τορύνην οβελίσκον ; ει τινος αυτών δούλος ήμην, ει και εδει με καθ' ημέραν υπ* * αυτού έκδέρεσθαι, εγώ αν αυτόν εστρέβλουν. “ βάλε ελάδιον, παιδάριον, εις τό βαλανεϊον” εβαλον αν φάριον καί άπελθών κατά της κεφαλής αυτού κατέχεον. “τί τούτο;” “φαντασία μοι εγένετο ελαίου αδιάκριτος, όμοιοτάτη, νη την σήν τύχην”
30	“ δος ώδε την πτισάνη ν” ήνεγκα αν αν τω γεμίσας παροψίδα όξογάρου. “ ου κ ήτησα την πτισάνην ; ” “ ναι, κύριε' τούτο πτισάνη εστίν.” " τούτο ου κ εστιν όξόγαρον ; ” “ τί μάλλον ή πτισάνη ; ” “ λάβε και όσφράνθητι, λάβε καί γεύσαι” “ ποθεν ούν οίδας, ει αι αισθήσεις
31	ημάς ψεύδονται ; ” τρεις, τέσσαρας, των συν-δούλων ει εσχον όμονοούντας, άπάγξασθαι αν αυτόν έποίησα ρηγνύμενον ή μεταθέσθαι. νύν δ’ εντρυφώσιν ήμιν τοϊς μεν παρά τής φύσεως διδο-μένοις πάσι χρώμενοι, λόγω δ’ αυτά αναιρούν τες-
32	Ευχάριστοι y άνθρωποι και αιδήμονες. ει μηδέν άλλο καθ’ ημέραν άρτους έσθίοντες τόλμώσι λέγειν ότι “ ούκ οϊδαμεν, ει εστι τις Δημήτηρ ή
33	Κόρη ή ΤΙλούτων” ϊνα μή λέγω, ότι νυκτός καί
1 There is an abrupt transition here from the Epicureans to the Academics.
* Demeter and Kore represent agriculture and the “ corn-spirit.” Pluto is added as the personification of the darkness of earth out of which the plants spring, and as the spouse of
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Man, what are you doing?1 You are confuting your own self every day, and are you unwilling to give up these frigid attempts of yours? When you eat, where do you bring your hand? To your mouth, or to your eye ? When you take a bath, into what do you step ? When did you ever call the pot a plate, or the ladle a spit ? If I were slave to one of these men, even if I had to be soundly flogged by him every day, I would torment him. “ Boy, throw a little oil into the bath.” I would have thrown a little fish sauce in, and as I left would pour it down on his head. “ What does this mean?” “ I had an external impression that could not be distinguished from olive oil; indeed, it was altogether like it. I swear by your fortune.” “ Here, give me the gruel.” I would have filled a side dish with vinegar and fish sauce and brought it to him. “ Did I not ask for the gruel ? ”|	“ Yes, master ; this is gruel.” “ Is not this
vinegar and fish sauce?” “How so, any more than gruel.” “Take and smell it, take and taste it.” “ Well, how do you know, if the senses deceive us?” If I had had three or four fellow-slaves \vho felt as I did, I would have made him burst with rage and hang himself, or else change his opinion. But as it is, such men are toying with us; they use all the gifts of nature, while in theory doing away with them.
Grateful men indeed and reverential:	Why, if
nothing else, at least they eat bread every day, and yet have the audacity to say, " We do not know if there is a Demeter, or a Kore, or a Pluto ” 2 ; not to
Kore, or else, possibly, because he suggests the death of the grain of corn before the new shoot appears. Cf. I. Corinth. xv. 36: “ That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die.”
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ημέρας άπολαύοντες καί μεταβόλών τού έτους και άστρων καί θαλάσσης καί γης καί τής παρ' ανθρώπων συνέργειας υπ' ούΖενός τούτων ούΖε κατά 7τοσόν επιστρέφονται, ἀλλά μόνον εξεμέσαι το προβλημάτων ζητούσι και τον στόμαχον γυ-
34	μνάσαντες άπελθεΐν εν βαλανείω.1 τί δ’ ερούσι καί περί τίνων ή προς τινας καί τί εσται αύτοΐς εκ των λόγων τούτων, ούΖέ κατά βραχύ πεφρον-τίκασι· μή τι νέος ευμενής άκούσας των λόγων τούτων πάθη τι υπ' αυτών ή και παθών πάντ
35	άπολέση τα τής εύγενείας σπέρματα· μή τινι μοιχεύοντι άφορμάς παράσχω μεν τού άπαναι-σχυντήσαι προς τα γινόμενα· μή τις των νοσφι-ζομένων τα Ζημόσια εύρεσϊλογίας τινος επιλάβηται αιτο των λόγων τούτων μή τις των αυτού γονέων αμελών θράσος τι και από τούτων προσλάβη.
Τί ούν κατά σε αγαθόν ή κακόν, αισχρόν 1 2 ή
36	καλόν; ταύτα ή ταύτα; τί ούν; έτι τούτων τις αντιλέγει τινι ή λόγον ΖίΖωσιν ή λαμβάνει
37	ή μεταπείθειν πειράται ; πολύ νη Δία μάλλον τούς κιναίΖους έλπίσαι τις αν μεταπείσειν ή τούς επί τοσούτον άποκεκωφωμένους και άποτε-τυφλωμένους.
κα . Ilept άνομολογίας.
1	Ύών περί αυτούς κακών 3 τἀ μεν ραΖίως όμο-λογούσιν άνθρωποι, τά Ζ' ου ραΖίως. ούΖεΙς ούν
1	els βαλανίΐον Schenkl, but cf. Ι. 11, 32.
2	Added by Wolf.
8 των . . . κακών transferred by Wendland from the end of the preceding chapter.
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mention that, although they enjoy night and day, the changes of the year and the stars and the sea and the earth and the co-operation of men, they are not moved in the least by any one of these things, but look merely for a chance to belch out their trivial “problem/’ and after thus exercising their stomach to go off to the bath. But what they are going to say, or what they are going to talk about, or to whom, and what their hearers are going to get out of these things that they are saying, all this has never given them a moment’s concern. I greatly fear that a noble-spirited young man may hear these statements and be influenced by them, or, having been influenced already, may lose all the germs of the nobility which he possessed; that we may be giving an adulterer grounds for brazening out his acts; that some embezzler of public funds may lay hold of a specious plea based upon these theories ; that someone who neglects his own parents may gain additional afTrontery from them.
What, then, in your opinion is good or bad, base or noble? This or that? What then? Is there any use in arguing further against any of these persons, or giving them a reason, or listening to one of theirs, or trying to convert them ? By Zeus, one might much rather hope to convert a filthy degenerate than men who have become so deaf and blind !
CHAPTER XXI
Of inconsistency
Some of their faults men readily admit, but others not so readily. Now no one will admit that he is
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όμοΧογήσει ότι άφρων εστίν ή ανόητος, ἀλλά παν τουναντίον πάντων άκούσεις Χεγόντων “ ώφεΧον
2	ως φρενας βγω ούτως καί τύγην είγον.” δειΧούς δε ραδίως εαυτούς όμοΧογούσι και Χεγουσιν “ βγω δειΧότερός βίμι, όμοΧογώ’ τα δ’ ἀλλ’ ούγ
3	εύρήσεις μβ μωρόν άνθρωπονάκρατη ου ραδίως όμοΧογήσει τις, άδικον ούδ’ ὅλως, φθονερόν ου
4	πάνυ ή περίεργον, εΧεήμονα οι πΧειστοι. τί ούν το αίτιον ; τό μεν κυριώτατον άνομοΧογία και ταραχή εν τοΐς περί αγαθών και κακών, άΧΧοις δ’ άΧΧα αίτια και σχεδόν οσα αν αίσγρά φαντά-
5	ζωνται, ταυτα ου πάνυ όμοΧογούσι' τό δε δειΧόν είναι βύγνώμονος ήθους φαντάζονται καί τό εΧεημονα, τό δ’ ήΧίθιον είναι παντβΧώς ανδραπόδου’ καί τα περί κοινωνίαν δε πΧημμβΧήματα ου πάνυ
6	προσίενται. επί δε τών πΧβίστων αμαρτημάτων κατά τούτο μάΧιστα φέρονται επί τό όμοΧογεϊν αυτά, ότι φαντάζονται τι εν αυτοις είναι ακούσιον
7	καθάπερ εν τω δειΧω καί ελεήμονι. καν άκρατή που 1 παρομοΧογή τις αυτόν, έρωτα προσεθηκεν, ώστε συγγνωσθήναι ως επ’ άκουσίω. τό δ’ άδικον ούδαμώς φαντάζονται άκούσιον. ενι τι καί τω ζηΧοτύπω, ως οϊονται, του ακουσίου- διά τούτο καί περί τούτου παρομοΧογούσιν.
8	Έν ούν τοιούτοις άνθρώποις άναστρεφόμενου, ούτως τεταραγμενοις, ούτως ούκ είδόσιν ούθ' ο τι Χεγουσιν ούθ’ ὅ τι εγουσιν κακόν ή ει2 εγουσιν ή
1 Shaftesbury: τι· ου S.	1 Supplied by Schenkl.
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foolish or unintelligent, but, quite the contrary, vou hear everyone say, " I wish I had as much luck as I have sense.” But they readily admit that they are timid, and say, “I am a bit timid, I admit; but in general you will not find me to be a fool·” A man will not readily admit that he is incontinent, not at all that he is unjust, and will never admit that he is envious or meddlesome; but most men will admit that they are moved by pity. What is the reason for this ? The principal reason is confusion of thought and an unwillingness to admit a fault in matters which involve good and evil ; but, apart from that, different people are affected by different motives, and, as a rule, they will never admit anything that they conceive to be disgraceful; timidity, for example, they conceive to be an indication of a prudent dis{>o-sition, and the same is true of pity, but stupidity thej conceive to be a slave’s quality altogether ; also they will never plead guilty to offences against society. Now in the case of most errors, the principal reason why men are inclined to admit them is because they conceive that there is an involuntary element in them, as, for instance, in timidity and pity. And if a man ever does, grudgingly, admit that he is incontinent, he adds that he is in love, expecting to he excused as for an involuntary act. But injustice they do not at all conceive of as involuntary. In jealousy there is also, as they fancy, an element of the involuntary, and therefore this too is a fault which men grudgingly admit.
When such are the men we live among—so confused, so ignorant both of what they mean by “evil” and what evil quality they have, or whether they have one, or, if so, how they come to have it, or
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παρά τί εχουσιν ή πώς παύσονται αυτών, και αυτόν οίμαι εφιστάνειν άξιον συνεχές “ μη που καί 9 αυτός εΐς είμι εκείνων; τινα φαντασίαν εχω περί εμαυτού ; πώς εμαυτώ χρώμαι ; μη τι και αυτός ώς φρονίμω, μη τι καί αντος ως έγκρατεϊ ; μη και αυτός λέγω ποτε ταΰτα, οτ ι εις το επών
10	πεπαίδευ μαι ; εχω ή ν δει συναίσθησιν τον μηδέν είδότ α, οτ ι ούδέν οιδα ; έρχομαι προς τον διδάσκαλον ως επί τα χρηστηρια πείθεσθαι παρε-σκευασμίνος ; ή καί αυτός κορύζης μεστός εις την σχολήν εισέρχομαι μόνην την ιστορίαν μαθησό-μενος καί τα βιβλία νόησών, α πρότερον ούκ ενο-ονν, αν δ’ ούτως τύχη, καί άλλοις εξηγησομενος ; ”
11	άνθρωπ, εν οϊκω διαπεπύκτευκας τω δουλαρίω, την οικίαν ανάστατου πεποίηκας, τούς γείτονας συντετάραχας· καί ερχη μοι καταστολάς ποιήσας ως σοφός καί καθήμενος κρίνεις, πώς εξηγησάμην την λέξιν, προς1 τί ποτ έφλνάρησα τα επελθόντα
12	μοι ; φθονών εληλυθας, τεταπεινωμενος, οτι σοι εξ οίκου φέρεται ούδέν, καί κάθη μεταξύ λεγομένων τών λόγων αυτός ούδέν άλλο ενθυμούμενος η
13	πώς ό πατήρ τα προς σε η πώς ό αδελφός, “τι2 λέγουσιν οι εκεί άνθρωποι περί εμού ; νυν οΐονταί με προκόπτειν καί λέγουσιν οτι ’ ηξει εκείνος
1 Reiske and Koraee : irtSs S.
* Salmasius: τὰ 3.
1 Evidently the student depended upon his home for his supplies.
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how they will get rid of it—among such men I wonder whether it is not worth while for us also to watch ourselves, each one asking himself the questions: “ Is it possible that I too am one of these people? What conceit am I cherishing regarding myself? How do I conduct myself? Do 1 for my part act like a wise man ? Do I for my part act like a man of self-control ? Do I for my part ever say that I have been educated to meet whatever comes? Have I the consciousness, proper to a man who knows nothing, that I do know nothing? Do I go to my teacher, like one who goes to consult an oracle, prepared to obey? Or do I, too, like a sniffling child, go to school to learn only the history of philosophy and to understand the books which I did not understand before, and, if chance offers, to explain them to others?” Man, at home you have fought a regular prize-fight with your slave, you have driven your household into the street, you have disturbed your neighbours’ peace; and now do you come to me with a solemn air, like a philosopher, and sitting down pass judgement on the explanation I gave of the reading of the text and on the application, forsooth, of the comments I made as I babbled out whatever came into my head ? You have come in a spirit of envy, in a spirit of humiliation because nothing is being sent you from home,1 and you sit there while the lecture is going on, thinking, on your part, of nothing in the world but how you stand with your father or your brother! You reflect: “ What are my people at home saying about me ? At this moment they are thinking that I am making progress in my studies, and they are saying * He will know everything
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14	πάντα είΒώς.’ ήθελόν πώς ποτε πάντα μαθών έπανελθεϊν, ἀλλά πολλού πόνου χρεία και ούΒεις ούΒέν. πέμπει καί εν Νικοπόλει σαπρώς λούει τα βαλανεΐα καί εν οϊκω κακώς καί ώΒε κακώς."
Ιδ ΕΙτα Xiyovaiv “ ούΒεις ωφελείται εκ τής σχολήςτις yap έρχεται εις σχολήν, τις yap, ως θεραπευθησόμενος ; τις ως παρέξων αυτού τα δόγματα εκκαθαρθησόμενα, τις συναισθησόμενος
16	τίνων Βεΐται ; τί ούν θαυμάζετ', ει α φέρετ’ εις την σχολήν, αυτά ταϋτα άποφέρετε πάλιν ; ου yap ως άποθησόμενοι ή επανορθ ώσοντες ή
17	ἀλλ’ άντ αυτών ληψόμενοι ερχεσθε. ποθεν; ούΒ’ εyyύς. εκείνο yovν βλέπετε μάλλον, ει εφ’ δ ερχεσθε τούτο υμΐν yii>εται. θέλετε λαλεΐν περί τών θεωρημάτων, τί ούν ; ου φλυαρότεροι yίvεσθε; ούχι Βέ παρέχει τινα ύλην υμΐν προς τό επιΒείκνυσθαι τα θεωρημάτια ; ου 1 συλλο-7ισμούς αναλύετε, μεταπίπτοντας ; ούκ εφοΒεύετε ΨευΒομένου λήμματα, υποθετικούς ; τί ούν ετι άyavaκτεΐτε ει έφ’ α πάρεστε, ταύτα λαμβάνετε ;
18	“ ναί' ἀλλ’ αν άποθάνη μου το παιΒίον ή ό άΒελφος ή εμέ αποθνήσκει Βέη ή στρεβλούσθαι,
19	τί με τα τοιαύτα 2 ωφελήσει; ” μή yap επί τούτο ήλθες, μή yap τούτον ένεκα μοι παρακάθησαι, μη yap Βία τούτο ποτε λύχνον ήφτας ή ^ρυπνησας ;
1 Supplied by Wolf.	2 Meibom: μ(τα ταντα S.
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when he comes back home! * I did want, at one time, I suppose, to learn everything before going back home, but that requires a great deal of hard Avork, and nobody sends me anything, and at Nicopolis they have rotten accommodations at the baths, and my lodgings are bad, and the school here is bad.” And then people say: “ Nobody gets any good from going to school.” Well, who goes to school— who, I repeat—with the expectation of being cured ? Who with the expectation of submitting his own judgements for purification? Who with the expectation of coming to a realization of what judgements he needs? Why, then, are you surprised, if you carry back home from your school precisely the judgements you bring to it? For you do not come with the expectation of laying them aside, or of correcting them, or of getting others in exchange for them. Not at all, nor anything like it. Look rather to this at least—whether you are getting what you came for. You want to be able to speak fluently about philosophic principles. Well, are 3*011 not becoming more of an idle babbler? Do not these petty philosophic principles supply you with material for making exhibitions? Do you not resolve syllogisms, and arguments with equivocal premisses ? Do you not examine the assumptions in The Liar1 syllogism, and in hypothetical syllogisms? Why, then, are you still vexed, if you are getting what you came for? “Yes, but if my child or my brother dies, or if I must die, or be tortured, what good will such things do me?” But was it really for this that you came? Is it really for this that you sit by my side? Did you ever really light your lamp, or work late at
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η eh τον περίπατον εξελθών προεβαλες ποτε σαν τω φαντασίαν τινα αντί συλλογισμού καί
20	ταυ την κοινή εφωΒεύσατε; που ποτε; είτα λεγετε “ άχρηστα τα θεωρήματατίσιν ; τ oh ούχ ως Βει χρωμενοις. τἀ yap κολλύρια ούκ αχρηστα τ oh οτε Βει καί ώς δβί εγχριομενοις, τα μαλάγματα δ’ ούκ άχρηστα, οι αλτήρες ούκ άχρηστοι, άλλα τισίν άχρηστοι, τισίν πάλιν
21	χρήσιμοι, αν μου πυνθάνη νυν “ χρήσιμοί είσιν οι συλλογισμοί; ” ερώ σοι ὅτι χρήσιμοι, καν θελης, άποΒείξω πως. “ εμε ου ν τι ώφελήκασιν ; ” άνθρωπε, μή γάρ επύθου, ει σοι χρήσιμοι, άλλα
22	καθόλου; πυθεσθω μου καί ο Βυσεντερικός, ει χρήσιμον οξος, ερω οτ ι χρήσιμον. “ εμοι ούν χρήσιμον ; ” ερω “ ου. 'ζήτησαν πρώτον σταλήναί σου το ρεύμα, τα ελκύΒρια άπουλωθήναι.” και υμείς, άνΒρες, τα έλκη πρώτον θεραπεύετε, τα ρεύματα επιστήσατε, ηρεμήσατε τη Βιανοία, απερίσπαστου αύτην ενεγκατε εις την σχολήν' και γνώσεσθε οίάν ισχίιν ό λόγος εχει.
κβ\ Περί φιλίας.
1	ΤΙερϊ α τις εσπούΒακεν, φιλεΐ ταύτα εικότως, μή τι ούν περί τα κακά εσπουΒάκασιν οι άνθρωποι ; ούΒαμώς. άλλα μή τι περί τα μηΒεν προς 39°
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night, for this? Or when you went out into the covered \valk did you ever set before yourself, instead of a syllogism, some external impression and examine this with your fellow-students? When did you ever do that? And then you say, “The principles are useless.” To whom? To those who do not use them properly. For instance, eye-salves are not useless to those who rub them on when and as they ought, and poultices are not useless, jumping-weights are not useless; but they are useless to some people, and, on the other hand, useful to others. If you ask me now, “Are our syllogisms useful?” I will tell you that they are, and, if you wish, I will show how they are useful. “Have they, then, helped me at all?’’ Man, you did not ask, did you? whether they are useful to you, but whether they are useful in general ? Let the man who is suffering from dysentery ask me whether vinegar is useful; I will tell him that it is useful. “Is it useful, then, to me?” 1 will say, “No. Seek first to have your discharge stopped, the little ulcers healed.” So do you also, men, first cure your ulcers, stop your discharges, be tranquil in mind, bring it free from distraction into the school; and then you will know what power reason has.
CHAPTER XXII Of friendship
Whatever a man is interested in he naturally loves. Now do men take an interest in things evil ? Not at all. Well, and do they take an interest in things which in no respect concern them? No, not
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2	αυτούς ; ουδέ περί ταΰτα. υπολείπεται τοίνυν
3	περί μόνα τα ayada εσπουδακεναι αυτούς· el δ’ εσπουδακεναι, και φιΧεΐν ταΰτα. οστις οΰν αηαθων επιστήμων εστίν, οντος αν και φιΧεΐν είδείψ ό δε μη δυνάμενος διακρΐναι τα ayaQa άπο των κακών καλ τα ουδέτερα απ’ άμφοτέρων πως αν ετι οντος φιΧεΐν δύναιτο ; του φρονίμου τοίνυν εστί μόνου το φιΧ€Ϊν.
4	Κ αι πώς ; φησίν ἐγω yap αφρων ών όμως
5	φιΧώ μου το παίδων.—Θαυμάζω μεν νη τούς θεούς, πώς και το πρώτον ώμoXόyηκaς άφρονα είναι σ εαυτόν, τί yap σοι Χείπει; ου χρί) αίσθησει, ου φαντασίας διακρίνεις, ου τροφάς προσφέρω τάς επιτηδείους τω σώματι, ου σκεπήν,
6	ούκ οΐκησιν ; ποθεν οΰν όμoXoyείς αφρων είναι; οτ ι νη Αία ποΧΧάκις εξίστασαι ΰπο τών φαντασιών καί ταράττη καί ήττώσίν σε αι πιθανότητες αυτών' καί ποτε μεν ταΰτα aya0a ΰποΧαμβάνεις, είτα εκείνα αυτά κακά, ύστερον δ’ ουδέτερα· καί οΧως Χυπη, φοβη, φθονείς, ταράσση, μεταβάΧΧιγ
7	διά ταΰτα όμoXoyέϊς αφρων είναι, εν δε τω φιΧεΐν ου μεταβάΧΧη; ἀλλά πΧοΰτον μεν καί ηδονην καί άπΧώς αυτά τά πpάyμaτa ποτε μεν άyaθά ΰποΧαμβάνεις είναι, ποτε δε κακά· ανθρώπους δε τους αυτούς ούχι ποτε μεν άyaθoύς, ποτε δε κακούς καί ποτε μεν οίκείως εχεις, ποτε δ’
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in these, either. It remains, therefore, that men take an interest in good things only; and if they take an interest in them, they love them. Whoever, then, has knowledge of good things, would know how to love them too; but when a man is unable to distinguish things good from things evil, and what is neither good nor evil from both the others, how could he take the next step and have the power to love? Accordingly, the power to love belongs to the wise man and to him alone.
How so? says someone; for I am foolish myself, but yet I love my child.—By the gods, I am surprised at you ; at the very outset you have admitted that you are foolish. For something is lacking in you ; what is it ? Do you not use sense perception, do you not distinguish between external impressions, do you not supply the nourishment for your body that is suitable to it, and shelter, and a dwelling? How comes it, then, that you admit you are foolish ? Because, by Zeus, you are frequently bewildered and disturbed by your external impressions, and overcome by their persuasive character; and at one moment you consider these things good, and then again you consider them, though the very same, evil, and later on as neither good nor evil; and, in a word, you are subject to pain, fear, envy, turmoil, and change; that is why you are foolish, as you admit you are. And in loving are you not changeable? But as for wealth, and pleasure, and, in a word, material things, do you not consider them at one moment good, at another bad? And do you not consider the same persons at one moment good, and at another bad, and do you not at one moment feel friendly towards them, and at another unfriendly,
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εχθρως αύτοίς, και ποτέ μεν επαινείς, ποτε δε
8 ψε·γεις ;—ΝαΙ και ταΰτα πάσχω.—Τί, ουν ; ο εξηπατημένος περί τινος δοκεΐ σοι φίΧος είναι αυτού ;—Ου πάνυ.—Ό δε μεταπτώτως έΧόμενος αυτόν είναι εΰνους 1 αύτω ;—Οόδ οντος.— O δε νυν Χοιδορων μεν τινα, ύστερον δε θαυμάζω ν ;—
9	Ούδ’ οντος.—Τί ουν ; κυνάρ,ια ούδέποτ είδες σαί-νοντα και προσπαίζοντα άΧΧηΧοις, ιν εϊπρς “ ούδεν φιΧικώτερον ” ; αλλ’ ὅπως ϊδρς, τί ἐστι
10	φιΧία, βάΧε κρέας εις μέσον καί ηνώση. βάΧε και σου καί τού παίδων μέσον α·γριδιον καί •γνώση, πως σε τό παίδων ταχέως κατορύξαι θεΧει και σύ τό παίδων ευχή άποθανεϊν. ειτα σύ πάΧιν “ οΐον εξέθρεψα τέκνων' πάΧαι εκφε-
11	ρειβάΧε κορασίδων κομψόν και αυτό ό 'γέρων φιΧεΐ κάκεΐνος ό νέος· αν δε, δοκάριον, αν δέ κινδυνεύσαι δέη, ερεΐς τάς φωνάς τάς τού Άδμητον πατρός·
θέΧεις βΧεπειν φως, πατέρα δ’ ου θεΧειν δοκεις ;2
12	οϊει οτι εκείνος ου κ εφίλει τό ίδιον παίδων, οτε μικρόν ην, ουδέ πυρέσσοντος αυτού η·γωι>ία ούδ' εΧε·γεν ποΧΧάκις οτι “ ωφεΧον ε·γω μάΧΧον επύρεσσον ” ; ειτα εΧθοντος τού πράγματος και
1	Wolf: (ΰνουν S.
2	Quoted from memory. That of Euripides give xalpets δρων . . . χαΐραν Sonets. That of Epictetus gives both versions, but the correct version, preceding the incorrect, was bracketed by Elter.
1 Euripides, Alccstis, 691, Browning’s translation. Cf. the critical note. Admetus had been reproaching his father for not being willing to die in his stead.
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and at one moment praise them, while at another you blame them?—Yes* I am subject to exactly these emotions.—What then? Do you think that the man who has been deceived about someone can be his friend ?—No, indeed.—And can the man whpse choice of a friend is subject to change show good will to that friend ?—No, neither can he.— And the man who now reviles someone, and later on admires him?—No, neither can he.—What then? Did you never see dogs fawning on one another and playing with one another, so that you say, “Nothing could be more friendly”? But to see what their friendship amounts to, throw a piece of meat between them and you will find out. Throw likewise between yourself and your son a small piece of land, and you will find out how much your son wants to bury you, the sooner the better, and how earnestly you pray for your son’s death. Then you will change your mind again and say, “What a child I have brought up! All this time he has been ready to carry me to my grave.” Throw between you a pretty wench, and the old man as well as the young one falls in love with her; or, again, a bit of glory. And if you have to risk your life you will say what the father of Admetus did :
“ Thou joyest seeing daylight: dost suppose Thy father joys not too ? ”1
Do you imagine that he did not love his ολυή child when it was small, and that he was not in agony when it had the fever, and that he did not say over and over again, “ If only I had the fever instead ” ? And then, when the test comes and is upon him,
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13	iyyiaavro*; opa οϊας φωνάς άφιάσιν. 6 ’ΕτβθΛτλῆ? και ο ΧΙολυνείκης ούκ ήσαν εκ τής αυτής μητρός και του αυτοί) πατρός ; ούκ ήσαν συντεθραμμένοι, συμβεβιωκότε ς, συμπεπαικότες,1 συyκεκoιμη-μένοι, πολλάκις άλλήλους καταπεφιλη κότες : ώστ 6ΐ τι ς οΐμαι ειδεν αυτούς, KaTeyeXaaev αν των φιλοσόφων ἐφ’ οΐς 7τερί φιλίας παραδοξο-
14	Xoyovaiv. ἀλλ’ εμπεσούσης εις το μέσον ώσπερ κρέως τής τυραννικός όρα οΐα λέyoυσι’
που ποτε στήσρ προ πύpyωv ;—ως τί μ ει ρωτάς τάδε ; 2—
άντιτάξομαι κτενών σε.—κάμε τοΰδ’ έρως εχει.
και εύχονται εύχάς τοιάσδε.
15	Καθόλου yap—μή εξαπατάσθε—παν ζώον ούδενΐ ούτως ωκείωται ως τω ίδίω συμφέροντι. ο τι αν ούν προς τούτο φαίνηται αύτω έμποδίζειν, αν τ αδελφός ρ τούτο αν τε πατόρ αν τε τέκνον αν τ ερωμένος αν τ εραστής, μισεί, προβάλ-
16	λεται, καταράται. ούδέν yap ούτως φιλεΐν πέφυκεν ως τό αυτού συμφέρον’ τούτο πατήρ καί αδελφός και συyyεvεϊς καί πατρις και θεός.
17 όταν γ °ύν εις τούτο έμποδίζειν ή μιν οι θεοί δοκώσιν, κάκεϊνους λοιδορούμεν και τα ιδρύματα αυτών καταστρέφομεν και τους ναούς έμπιπρώ-μεν, ώσπερ 3Αλέξανδρος εκέλευσεν εμπρησθήναι
18	τα 3Ασκλήπεια άποθανόντος τού ερωμένου, διά τούτο αν μεν εν ταύτφ τις θή το συμφέρον και
1 Reiske (simul luserunt Schegk): συμπ^παιχότα Bentley, Koraes : σνμνατωκόres S, Schenk!»
* (elpiras) Bentley: ipcorais. r&iS' 8. Cf. the marginal
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just see what words he utters! Were not Eteocles and Polyneices born of the same mother and the same father? Had they not been brought up together, lived together, played together, slept together, many a time kissed one another? So that I fancy if anyone had seen them, he would have laughed at the philosophers for their paradoxical views on friendship. But when the throne was cast between them, like a piece of meat between the dogs, see what they say :
Eteo. Where before the wall dost mean to stand ?
Poly. Why asked thou this of me ?
Eteo. I shall range myself against thee.
Poly. Mine is also that desire!1 Such also are the prayers they utter.2
It is a general rule—be not deceived—that every living thing is to nothing so devoted as to its own interest. Whatever, then, appears to it to stand in the way of this interest, be it a brother, or father, or child, or loved one, or lover, the being hates, accuses, and curses it. For its nature is to love nothing so much as its own interest; this to it is father and brother and kinsmen and country and God. When, for instance, we think that the gods stand in the way of our attainment of this, we revile even them, cast their statues to the ground, and burn their temples, as Alexander ordered the temples of Asclepius to be burned when his loved one died.3 For this reason, if a man puts together in one scale
1 Euripides, Phoenissae, 621 f.
*	In vv. 1365 ff. and 1373 ff., where each prays that he may kill his brother.
*	Hephaestion; cf. Arrian, Anabasis, VTI. 14, 5.
gloss ip'jrr&s in Marc. 471 on Phoenissae, 621, where the MSS. give irroptis, and Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LII. 49.
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το οσιον καί το καλόν και πατρίδα καλ γονείς και φίλους, σώζεται ταΰτα πάντα· αν δ’ αλλαχού μεν το συμφέρον, αλλαχού 8ε τούς φίλους καί την πατρίΒα και τούς συγγενείς καί αύτο το Βίκαιον, οιχεται πάντα ταΰτα καταβαρούμένα
19	υπ ο τού συμφέροντος, οπού γάρ αν το “εγώ" καί το “ εμόν,” εκεί ανάγκη ρεπειν το ζωον ει εν σαρκί, εκεί το κυριεύον είναι' ει εν προαιρέσει,
20	εκεί1 είναι' ει εν τοΐς εκτός, εκεί, ει τοίνυν εκεί ει μι εγώ, οπού ή προαίρεσις, ούτως μόνως καί φίλος εσομαι οίος Βει καί υίος καί πατήρ, τούτο γάρ μοι συνοίσει τηρεΐν τον πιστόν, τον αίδή-μονα, τον ανεκτικόν, τον άφεκτικον καί συνεργη-
21	τικόν, φυλάσσειν τάς σχίσεις' αν S' αλλαχού μεν εμαυτον θώ, αλλαχού 8ε το καλόν, οὅτω? ισχυρός γίνεται ό Επίκουρου λόγος, άποφαίνων η μηδέν είναι το καλόν η ει άρα το ένδοξον.
22	Δία ταύτην την άγνοιαν καί Αθηναίοι καί ΑακεΒαιμόνιοι Βιεφεροντο καί Θηβαίοι προς άμφο-τερους καλ μεγας βασιλεύς προς την Έλλαδα καί ^ΛακεΒόνες προς άμφοτερους καί νύν 'Ρωμαΐοι προς Γετας καί ετι πρότερον τα εν Ίλίω Βία
23	ταΰτα εγενετο. ό ΆλεζανΒρος τού Μενελάου ξένος ην, καί ει τις αυτούς είδεν φιλοφρονου-μενους άλληλους, ηπίστησεν αν τω λεγοντι ούκ είναι φίλους αυτούς, ἀλλ’ εβληθη εις το μέσον μερίδων, κομγον γυναικάριον, καί περί αυτού
24	πόλεμος, καί νύν όταν ϊδης φίλους, αδελφούς
1 Upton (after Schegk): intwo S.
1 That is, the things with which α man identifies himself and his personal interest.
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his interest and righteousness and what is honourable and country and parents and friends, they are all safe; but if he puts his interest in one scale, and in the other friends and country and kinsmen and justice itself, all these latter are lost because they are outweighed by his interest. For where one can say “I” and “mine/’ to that side must the creature perforce incline; if they1 are in the flesh, there must the ruling power be; if they are in the moral purpose, there must it be; if they are in externals, there must it be. If, therefore, I am where my moral purpose is, then, and then only, will I be the friend and son and the father that I should be. For then this will be my interest—to keep my good faith, my self-respect, my forbearance, my abstinence, and my co-operation, and to maintain my relations with other men. But if I put what is mine in one scale, and what is honourable in the other, then the statement of Epicurus assumes strength, in which he declares that “ the honourable is either nothing at all, or at best only what people hold in esteem.”
It was through ignorance of this that the Athenians and Lacedaemonians quarrelled, and the Thebans with both of them, and the Great King with Greece, and the Macedonians with both of them, and in our days the Romans with the Getae, and yet earlier than any of these, what happened at Ilium was due to this. Alexander was a guest of Menelaus, and if anyone had seen their friendly treatment of one another, he would have disbelieved any man who said they were not friends. But there was thrown in between them a morsel, a pretty woman, and to win her -war arose. So now, when you see friends,
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όμονοειν Βοκοΰντας, μη αύτόθεν άποφήνη ιτερι της φιΧίας τ ι αυτών μηδ αν όμνύωσιν μηδ* αν ά&υνάτως εχειν Xiyayaiv άπηΧΧάχθαι άΧΧήΧων.
25	ούκ εστι πιστόν το του φαύΧον ήηζμονικόν' αβέβαιου έστιν, άκριτον, άΧΧοθ' υπ' άΧΧης φαντα-
26	σίας νικώμενον. άΧΧ’ εξετάσου μή ταϋθ' α οι άΧΧοι, εΐ εκ των αυτών γονέων και όμοΰ άνατε-θραμμένοι καί υπό τω αύτω παιΖα^ω^ώ, άΧΧ' εκείνο μόνον, που τό συμφέρον αύτοϊς τίθενται,
27	πάτερου εκτός ή εν προαιρέσει, αν εκτός, μή εΐπης φίΧους ου μάΧΧον ή πιστούς ή βεβαίους ή θαρραΧεους ή εΧευθερους, άΧΧά μηδ’ άνθρώ-
28	7τούς, ει νουν εχεις. ου yap άνθρωπικον hoypa εστϊ τό ποιούν Βάκνειν άΧΧήΧους ή1 ΧοιΒορεΐ-σθαι καί τ ας ερημιάς καταΧαμβάνειν ή τάς άηοράς ως θηρία2 τα ορη, καί εν τοΐς Βικαστη-ρίοις άποΒείκνυσθαι τα Χηστών ούδβ τό άκρα-τεΐς καλ μοιχούς καί φθορεΐς άπερ^/αζόμενον ού8' όσ αΧΧα πΧημμεΧοΰσιν άνθρωποι κατ άΧΧήΧων·3 δι tv καί μόνον τούτο δόγμα» τό εν τοΐς άπροαιρετοις τίθεσθαι αυτούς καί τα εαυτών.
29	αν 8' άκοόσης, ότι ταΐς άΧηθείαις ουτοι οι άνθρωποι εκεί μόνον οΐονται τό aya0ov οπού προαίρεσις, όπου χρήσις ορθή φαντασιών, μηκετι πoXυπpayμovήσης μήτ ει υίος και πατήρ εστ ι
1 Capps: καί >S'.
1 θηρία supplied by Cappa.
* The correct punctuation of this passage (colons after ανι^αζόμ^νον and ὰλΛήλων) is due to Capps.
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or brothers, who seem to be of one mind, do not instantly make pronouncement about their friendship, not even if they swear to it, nor even if they say that they cannot be separated from one another. The ruling principle of the bad man is not to be trusted; it is insecure, incapable of judgement, a prey now to one external impression and now to another. Nay, do not make the same enquiry that most men do, asking whether two men are of the same parents, or were brought up together, or had the same school attendant, but this, and this only : Where do they put their interest—outside themselves, or in their moral purpose ? If outside, call them not friends, any more than you would call them faithful, steadfast, courageous, or free; nay, call them not even human beings, if you are wise. For it is no judgement of human sort which makes them bite (that is revile) one another, and take to the desert (that is, to the market-place) as wild beasts take to the mountains, and in courts of law act the part of brigands; nor is it a judgement of human sort which makes them profligates and adulterers and corrupters; nor is it any such thing which makes men guilty of any of the many other crimes which they commit against one another; it is because of one single judgement, and this alone— because they put themselves and what belongs to themselves in the category of things which lie outside the sphere of moral purpose. But if you hear these men assert that in all sincerity they believe the good to be where moral purpose lies, and where there is the right use of external impressions, then you need no longer trouble yourself as to whether they are son and father, or brothers, or have been schoolmates
40:
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μήτ ει αδελφοί μήτ ει 7Γθλυν χρόνον συμπεφοι-τηκότες κα\ εταίροι, ἀλλά μόνον αυτό τούτο γνούς θαρρών άττοφαίνου, ὅτι φίλοι, ώσπερ ὅτι
30	πιστοί, οτι δίκαιοι, που yap αλλαχού φιλία ή οπού πίστις, οπού αιδώς, όπου δόσις1 τον καλού, των δ' άλλων ούδενός ;
31	“ Άλλα τεθεράπευκε με τοσούτω χρόνω· και ούκ εφίλει με;" ποθεν οίδας, άνδραποδον, ει ούτως τεθεράπευκεν ώς τἀ υποδήματα σπoyyίζει τα εαυτού, ώς τό κτήνος κτενίζει ; 1 2 ποθεν οϊδας, ει την χρείαν σ' άποβαλόντα τήν τού σκευαρίου
32	ρίψει ως κατεαγός πινάκιον ; “ άλλα ηυνή μου εστϊ και τοσούτω χρόνω συμβεβιώκαμεν." πόσω δ' ή Εριφύλη μετά τού'Αμφιαράου και τέκνων μήτηρ και πολλών; ἀλλ’ δρμος ήλθεν εις τό
33	μέσον, τί δ' εστϊν δρμος ; τό δόyμa τό περί τών τοιούτων. εκείνο ήν τό θηριώδες, εκείνο τό δια-κόπτον τήν φιλίαν, τό ούκ εών είναι yvvaiKa
34	ηαμετήν, μητέρα3 μητέρα, καί υμών οστις εσπούδακεν ή αυτός τινι4 είναι φίλος ή άλλον κτήσασθαι φίλον, ταύτα τα δόγματα εκκοπτετω, ταύτα μισησά τω, ταύτα εζελασά τω εκ τής
35	ψυχής τής εαυτού, και ούτως εσται πρώτον μεν αυτός εαυτώ μή λοιδορούμένος, μή μαχό-
36	μένος, μή μετανοών, μή βασανίζων εαυτόν, επειτα καί ετερω, τω μεν όμοίφ πάντη απλούς,5 τού δ' άνομοιου ανεκτικός, πράος προς αυτόν, ήμερος,
1 διὰδοσυ Schweighiiuser: δό<τυ κ·αι λήψυ Shaftesbury:
Oivis Elter (after Schcgk). 1 KrtvlCti supplied by Capps.
* τήν before μητίρα deleted by Schenkl.
4 Schenkl (after Schegk): ns S.
6 Capps, combining πάντρ {πάντ-η) of Schweighauser and άττλοΰϊ of the Salamanca edition: ιταντί όπλώϊ S.
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a long time and are comrades ; but though this is the only knowledge you have concerning them, you may confidently declare them "friends,” just as you may declare them “faithful ” and “ upright.” For where else is friendship to be found than ΛνΙιβΓε there is fidelity, respect, a devotion1 to things honourable and to naught beside?
“ But he has paid attention to me all these years; and did he not love me ? ” How do you know, slave, whether he has paid attention to you just as he sponges his shoes, or curries his horse? How do you know but that, when you have lost your utility, as that of some utensil, he will throw you away like a broken plate ?	“ But she is my wife and we have
lived together all these years.” But how long did Eriphyle live with Amphiaraus, yes, and bore him children, and many of them ? But a necklace came in between them. And what does a necklace signify ? One’s judgement about things like a necklace. That was the brutish element, that was what sundered the bond of love, what would not allow a woman to be a wife, a mother to remain a mother. So let every one of you who is eager to be a friend to somebody himself, or to get somebody else for a friend, eradicate these judgements, hate them, banish them from his own soul. When this is done, first of all, he will not be reviling himself, fighting with himself, repenting, tormenting himself; and, in the second place, in relation to his comrade, he will be always straightforward to one who is like him himself, while to one who is unlike he will be tolerant, gentle, kindly, forgiving, as to one who is ignorant
1 For δδο« in this sense (not in L. and S.), see Thes. L.G. s.v. and especially R. Hirzel:	Untenuch. zu Cic. Philos.
Sehr. II. (1882), 563, η. 1 ; Bonhoffer 1890: 286, η. 1.
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συγγνωμονικος ως προς ayvoouvra, ως προς δια-πίπτοντα περί ίων μεγίστων ούδενί χαλεπός, άτ ειδώς ακριβώς τό του Πλάτωνος, οτι πάσα 37 ψυχή ακόυσα στερεται τής αλήθειας, ει δε μή, τα μεν άλλα πράξετε πάντα δσα οι φίλοι καί συμπιείσθε καί συσκηνήσετε καί συμπλεύσετε καί εκ των αυτών yεyεvημεvoι εσεσθε· καί yap οι οφεις. φίλοι δ’ ου τ εκείνοι ουθ' υμείς, μεχρις αν εχητε τα θηριώδη ταΰτα καί μιαρά δόγματα.
Ky . Πε/3ί της του λ^ειν δυνάμεως.
Ι Βιβλίον πάς αν ήδιον avayvayq 1 καί ραον το εύσημοτεροις ypάμμaσι yεypaμμεvov. ούκουν καί λόyoυς πάς αν τις ραον άκούσειε2 τους εύσχήμοσιν άμα καί εύπρεπεσιν όνόμασι σεση-
2	μασμενους. ούκ άρα τούτο ρητεον, ως ούδεμία δύναμίς εστιν άπayyελτικψ τούτο yap άμα μεν ασεβούς εστιν ανθρώπου, άμα δε δειλού, ασεβούς μεν, οτι τάς παρά τού θεού χάριτας ατιμάζει, ώσπερ ει άνήρει την εύχρηστίαν τής όρατικής ή τής ακουστικής δυνάμεως ή αυτής
3	τής φωνητικής, είκή ούν σοι ό θεός οφθαλμούς εδωκεν, ει κ ή πνεύμα ενεκερασεν αύτοίς ούτως ισχυρόν καί φιλότεχνον, ώστε μακράν εζικνον-μενον άναμάσσεσθαι τούς τύπους τών όρωμενων ;
1 Koraes : ανα·γνω ή <S.	* * Schenkl: ακούσει S.
1 Cf. Ι. 28, 4.
* In Stoic physiology the spirit of vision connected the central mind with the pupil of the eye, and sight was produced by the action of this spirit upon external objects, 404
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or is making a mistake in things of the greatest importance; he will not be harsh with anybody, because he knows well the saying of Plato, that “ every soul is unwillingly deprived of the truth.” 1 But if you fail to do this, you may do everything else that friends do—drink together, and share the same tent, and sail on the same ship—and you may be sons of the same parents ; yes, and so may snakes ! But they will never be friends and no more will you, as long as you retain these brutish and abominable judgements.
CHAPTER XXIII Of the faculty of expression Everyone would read with greater pleasure and ease the book that is written in the clearer characters. Therefore everyone would also listen with greater ease to those discourses that are expressed in appropriate and attractive language We must not, therefore, say that there is no faculty of expression, for this is to speak both as an impious man and as a coward. As an impious man, because one is thereby disparaging the gifts received from God, as though one were denying the usefulness of the faculty of vision, or that of hearing, or that of speech itself. Did God give you eyes to no purpose, did He to no purpose put in them a spirit2 so strong and so cunningly devised that it reaches out to a great distance and fashions the forms of whatever not by the passive reception of rays. See I*. Stein, Psychologic dcr Sloa (1SS6), 127-9; Erkenntnisthtorie der Stoa (18S8), 135 f.; A. Bonhoffer, Epiktet und die Stoa (1890), 123 ; and for the origins of this general theory, J. I. Beare, Greek Theories of elementary Cognition (1906), 11 ff.
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4	και -ποιος άγγελος ούτως ώκνς και επιμελής ; είκή δε καί τον μεταξύ άερα ούτως ενεργόν εποίησεν και έντονον, ώστε δι αυτού τεινομένου 1 πως διικνεϊ-σθαι την ορασιν; είκή δε φως εποίησεν, ον μη παρόντος ονδενος των άλλων οφελος ην;
5	’Άνθρωπε, μήτ αχάριστος ϊσθι μήτε πάλιν άμνημων των κρεισσόνων, ἀλλ’ υπέρ μεν τον όράν και άκούειν κα\ νη Αία υπέρ αυτού τού ζην και των συνεργών προς αυτό, υπέρ καρπών ξηρών, υπέρ οίνου, υπέρ ελαίου
6	ευχαριστεί τφ θεφ· μεμνησο δ’ οτι άλλο τί σοι δεδωκεν κρείττον απάντων τούτων, το χρησό-μενον αύτοίς, το δοκιμάσον, το την αξίαν έκαστου
7	λογιούμενον. τί γάρ εστι το άποφαινόμενον υπέρ εκάστης τούτων τών δυνάμεων, ποσού τις αξία εστϊν αυτών; μη τι αύτη εκάστη η δύναμις; μη τι τής όρατικής.ποτ ήκουσας λε-γούσης τι περί εαυτής, μη τι της ακουστικής ; 1 2 ἀλλ’ ώς διάκονοι καί δούλαι τεταγμεναι είσιν
8	ύπηρετεΐν τή χρηστική τών φαντασιών, καν πύθη, πόσου έκαστον άξιόν εστιν, τίνος πυνθά-νη; τις σοι αποκρίνεται; πώς ούν δύναταί τις άλλη δύναμις κρείσσων είναι ταύτης, ή και ταΐς λοιπαϊς διάκονοις χρήται και δοκιμάζει αυτή
9	εκαστα καλ άποφαίνεται ; τις γάρ εκείνων οιδεν, τις εστιν αυτή και πόσου άξια; τις εκείνων οιδεν, οπότε δει χρήσθαι αυτή και ποτε μη;
1	Wolf: -γινομένου S.
2	The words μή τι πυρών ; μή τι κριθων; μ4) τι Ίππον ; μή τι kvv6s; “Or wheat, or barley, or a horse, ora dog?” which
follow at this point in S, were deleted by Schenlcl (after Schweighauser) as being out of keeping with the context.
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is seen? And what messenger is so swift and so attentive as the eye? And did He to no purpose make also the intervening air so active and so intent1 that the vision passes through it as through some tense medium? And did He to no purpose create light, without the presence of which all else were useless?
Man, be neither ungrateful for these gifts, nor yet forgetful of the better things, but for sight and hearing, yes and, by Zeus, for life itself and for what is conducive to it, for dry fruits, for wine, for olive oil, give thanks unto God ; and at the same time remember that He has given you something better than all these things—the faculty which can make use of them, pass judgement upon them, estimate the value of each. For what is that which, in the case of each of these faculties, shows what it is worth ?2 Is it each faculty itself? Did you ever hear the faculty of sight say anything about itself? Or the faculty of vision? No, but they have been appointed as servants and slaves to minister to the faculty which makes use of external impressions. And if you ask, what each thing is worth, of whom do you ask? Who is to answer you? How, then, can any other faculty be superior to this which both uses the rest as its servants, and itself passes judgement upon each several thing and pronounces upon it? For which one of them knows what it is and what it is worth ? Which one of them knows when one ought to use it, and when not? What is the *
* That is, firm, taut, elastic, so as to be sensitive to the action of the spirit of vision, and not dull and yielding like mud or putty.
2 For the general theme, see I. 1.
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τί? εστιν ή άνοίγουσα και κΧείουσα τους όφθάΧ-μούς καί άφ' ών Bet άποστρεφουσα, τοΐς Be προσάγουσα ; ή όρατική ; ον, ἀλλ, ή προαιρετική. τίς ή τα ώτα επικΧείουσα και άνοίγουσα ;
10	τί?, καθ' ήν περίεργοι καί πευθήνες ή πάΧιν ακίνητοι υπό Χόγου ; ή ακουστική ; 1 ούκ άΧΧη
11	ή ή προαιρετική Βύναμις. είτ αυτή ΙΒοΰσα, ὅτι εν τυφΧαΐς και κωφαΐς ταΐς άΧΧαις άπάσαις Βυνάμεσίν εστι μηΒε τι αΧΧο συνοράν Βυναμεναις πΧήν αυτά εκείνα τα έργα, εφ’ οΐς τεταγμεναι είσί Βιακονεΐν ταύτη καί ύπηρετεΐν, αυτή Βε μόνη όξυ βΧεπει και τά? τ άΧΧας καθορα, πόσου έκαστη αξία, καί αυτήν, μεΧΧει ή μιν αΧΧο τι άποφαίνεσθαι το κράτιστον είναι ή αυτήν ; καί
12	τί ποιεί αΧΧο όφθαΧμός άνοιχθείς ή όρα ; ει Βε Βει τήν του τινος ίΒεΐν γυναίκα καί πώς, τις
13	Χεγει; ή προαιρετική, ει Βε Βει πιστευσαι τ οΐς Χεχθιΐσιν ή άπιστήσαι καί πιστεύσαντα ερεθι-
14	σθήναι ή μή, τις Χεγει; ούχ ή προαιρετική ; ή Βε φραστική αυτή καί καΧΧωπιστική των ονομάτων, ει τις άρα ΙΒία Βύναμις, τί αΧΧο ποιεί ή, όταν εμπεση Χόγος περί τινος, καΧΧωπίζει τα όνομάτια καί συντίθησιν ώσπερ οι κομμωταί τήν κόμην;
15	πότερον Β’ είπειν άμεινον ή σιωπήσαι καί όντως άμεινον ή εκείνως καί τούτο πρεπον η ου πρεπον, καί τον καιρόν έκαστου καί τήν χρείαν τις αΧΧη Χεγει ή ή προαιρετική ; θέΧεις ου ν αυτήν παρεΧ-θούσαν αυτής καταφτηφίσασθαι;
1 Upton from his “codex” (after Wolf): ή ακουστικοί S. 408
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faculty that opens and closes the eyes, and turns them away from the things from which it should turn them, but directs them toward other things? The faculty of sight? No, but the faculty of moral purpose. What is the faculty that closes and opens the ears ? What is that faculty by virtue of which men are curious and inquisitive, or again, unmoved by what is said? The faculty of hearing? No, it is none other than the faculty of moral purpose. When, then, this faculty sees that all the other faculties which surround it are blind and deaf, and unable to see anything but the very acts for which they have been appointed to serve and minister unto it, while it alone sees clearly and surveys, not only all the rest, determining what each is worth, but itself also, is it likely to pronounce that anything else is supreme but itself? And what else can the open eye do but see? But whether it ought to see someone’s wife and how, what faculty tells it? That of moral purpose. And what faculty tells a man whether he ought to believe what he has been told, or disbelieve, and, if he believes, whether he ought to be provoked by it or not? Is it not that of moral purpose ? And this faculty of speech and of the adornment of language, if it really is a separate faculty, what else does it do, when discourse arises about some topic, but ornament and compose the words, as hairdressers do the hair? But whether it is better to speak than to keep silence, and to do so in this way, or in that, and -whether this is appropriate or not appropriate, and the proper occasion and utility of each action—what else tells us all this but the faculty of moral purpose? Would you, then, have it come forward and condemn itself?
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16	“Τί ούν,” φησίν, “el ου τω? το ττ pay μα 6χει, καί δύναται το διακονούν κρείσσον είναι εκείνου ω διακονεί, 6 ίππος τον ίππεως η 6 κύων τον κυνηηού η το opyavov τον κιθαριστού ή οι ύπηρεται του βασιλεως ; ”—Τί ἐστι τό χρώμενον;
17	προαίρεσις, τί επιμελείται πάντων ; προαίρεσις, τί δλον αναιρεί τον άνθρωπον ποτε μεν Χιμώ, ποτε δ’ αγχόνη, ποτε δε κατά κρημνού ; προαί-
18	ρεσις. είτα τούτου τί ισχυρότερου εν άνθρώποις ἐστίν; και πώς οΐόν τε τού άκωλύτου τα
19	κωλυόμενα ; την όρατικην δύναμιν τινα πεφυκεν εμπόδιζειν; καί προαίρεσις καί άπροαίρετα.1 την ακουστικήν τ αυτά, την φραστικήν ωσαύτως, προαίρεσιν δε τί εμποδίζειν πεφυκεν; άπροαί-ρετον ούδεν, αυτή δ’ εαυτην διαστραφεισα. διά τούτο κακία μόνη αύτη ηίνεται η αρετή μόνη.
20	Ειτα τηλικαύτη δύναμις ουσα καί πάσι τοῖς άλλοις επιτετayμεvη παρελθούσα ήμϊν λεγετω κράτιστον είναι των οντων την σάρκα, ούδε ει αυτή η σάρξ εαυτην ελεyεv είναι κράτιστον,
21	ηνεσχετο αν τις αυτής, νύν δε τί εστιν, Επίκουρε, το ταύτα άποφαινόμενον ; το περί Τ έλους συyyεypaφός, το τα Φυσικά, τό περί Κανόνος;
1 Salmasius: irpoaipfrJ. S.
1 This passage is very obscure in the original and it may well be that something is missing before § 16 which would make the objector’s question more plausible, or else after the first part of the question, so that the remainder would belong to the answer by Epictetus. It is not impossible that the whole paragraph, §§ 16-19, is derived from a separate context and fitted in here rather badly by Arrian himself or by some
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“What then,” says an objector, “if the matter stands like this, and it is possible for that which serves to be superior to what it serves—the horse to the rider, or the dog to the hunter, or his instrument to the harper, or his servants to the king? ” 1 Well, what faculty is it that uses the services of the rest in this way? Moral purpose. What is it that attends to everything? Moral purpose. What is it that destroys the whole man, sometimes by hunger, sometimes by a noose, sometimes by hurling him over a cliff? Moral purpose. Is there, then, anything stronger than this among men? Yet how can the things that are subject to hindrance be stronger than that which is unhindered ? What are by their very nature capable of hindering the faculty of vision ? Both moral purpose and things that lie outside its sphere. The same hinder vision; and so it is also with speech. But what is by its very nature capable of hindering moral purpose? Nothing that lies outside its sphere, but only itself when perverted. For this reason moral purpose becomes the only vice, or the only virtue.
Therefore, since it is so great a faculty and has been set over everything else, let it come before us and say that the flesh is of all things the most excellent. Nay, even if the flesh itself called itself most excellent, one would not have tolerated such a statement. But now what is it, Epicurus, that makes such a declaration? that composed the treatise On the End, or The Physics, or On the Standard ?2 ancient reader or editor, because essentially it does no more than repeat the preceding paragraph.
* Famous works by Epicurus, of which the first treated ethics and the third epistomology, the “standard” being a standard of judgement or criterion.
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to τον πώγωνα καθεικός; τό γράφον, ore άπέθνησκεν, on “ την τελευταίαν άγοντες άμα
22	καί μακαρίαν ημέραν η σαρξ ή ή προαίρεσις ; εΐτα τούτου τι κρείσσον εχειν ομολογεί? καί ου μαίνη ; ούτως τυφλός ταϊς άληθείαις καί κωφός ει;
23	Ύί ούν ; ατιμάζει τις τ ας άλλας δυνάμεις; μη
γένοιτο.	λέγει τις μηδεμίαν είναι χρείαν ή
προαγωγήν εξω1 της προαιρετικής δυνάμεως; μη γένοιτο. άνόητον, ασεβές, άχάριστον προς τον θεόν, άλλα την αξίαν εκάστω άποδίδωσιν.
24	εστι γάρ τις και ονου χρεία, ἀλλ’ ούχήλίκη βοός-εστι και κυνός, ἀλλ’ ούχ ηλίκη οικέτου· εστι καί οικέτου, ἀλλ’ ούχ ηλίκη των πολιτών' εστι
25	καί τούδων, άλλ’ ούχ ηλίκη των αρχόντων, ού μέντοι διά το άλλα είναι κρείττονα καί ην παρέχει τα ετερα χρείαν άτιμαστέον. εστι τις αξία καί τής φραστικής δυνάμεως, ἀλλ* ούχ
26	ηλίκη τής προαιρετικής, όταν ούν ταύτα λέγω, μή τις οίέσθω οτι άμελεϊν υμάς άξιώ φράσεως’ ούδέ γάρ οφθαλμών ούδ’ ωτων ούδέ χειρων ούδέ
27 π οδών ούδ’ εσθήτ ος ούδ’ υποδημάτων, ἀλλ’ αν μου πυνθάνη “ τί ούν εστι κράτιστον των δντων
1 Supplied by Schenkl. 1 2
1	That is, assume the rile of a philosopher, compare L 2, 29, and note.
2	Δ slight variation from the standard form of the famous saying of Epicurus on his death-bed. See Usener, Epicurea, p. 143, 16ff., and especially Diog. Laert. X. 10, 22: “And when he was at the point of death, he wrote the following letter to Idomeneus: ‘ We have written this letter to you on a happy day to us, which is also the last day of our life. For
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that caused you to let jour beard grow long?1 that wrote as it was dying: “We are spending what is our last and at the same time a happy day?’’2 Was it the flesh or the moral purpose? Come, do you confess that you have something superior to the flesh, and you are not insane, either? Are you, in all truth, so blind and deaf?
Well, what then? Does a man despise his other faculties? Far from it! Does a man say there is no use or advancement save in the faculty of moral purpose? Far from it! That is unintelligent, impious, ungrateful towards God. Nay, he is but assigning its true value to each thing. For there is some use in an ass, but not as much as there is in an ox; there is use also in a dog, but not as much as there is in a slave; there is use also in a slave, but not as much as there is in your fellow-citizens; there is use also in these, but not as much as there is in the magistrates. Yet because some things are superior we ought not to despise the use which the others give. 'There is a certain value also in the faculty of eloquence, but it is not as great as that of the faculty of moral purpose. When, therefore, I say this, let no one suppose that I am bidding you neglect speech, any more than I bid you neglect eyes, or ears, or hands, or feet, or dress, or shoes. But if you ask me, “ What, then, is the highest of
strangury has attacked me, and also a dysentery, so violent that nothing can be added to the violence of my sufferings. But the cheerfulness of my mind, which arises from the recollection of all my philosophical contemplations, counterbalances all these afflictions. And I beg yon to take care of the children of Metrodorus, in a manner worthy of the devotion shown by the youth to me, and to philosophy.”’ (Yonge’s translation.)
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τί εϊπω ; τήν φραστικήν ; ου δύναμαι‘ άλλα την
28	προαιρετικήν, όταν ορθή γενηται. τούτο yap £στ ι το κάκείνη χρώμενον καλ τ αΐς άΧΧαις πάσαις καί μικραίς και μεγάΧαις δυνάμεσιν· τούτου κατορθωθεντος αγαθός άνθρωπος γίνεται,1
29 άποτευχθεντός κακός άνθρωπος γίνεται· παρ’ ο άτ υχούμεν, εύτυχούμεν, αεμφόμεθ' άΧΧήΧους, εύαρεστούμεν, άπΧως ο ΧεΧηθος1 2 μεν κακοδαιμονίαν ποιείται, τυχόν δ’ επιμεΧείας ευδαιμονίαν.
30	Τό δ’ αίρειν την δύναμιν τής φραστικής καί Χεγειν μη είναι μηδεμίαν ταίς άΧηθείαις ου μόνον αχάριστου έστί προς τούς δεδωκότας, ἀλλά και
31	δειΧού. ό yap τοιούτος φοβεΐσθαί μοι δοκεϊ, μή, εϊπερ ἐστί τις δύναμις κατο, τον τόπον, ου
32	δυνηθωμεν αυτής καταφρονήσαι. τοιοΰτοί είσι και οι Χεγοντες μηδεμίαν είναι πapaXXayήv κάΧΧους προς αίσχος, είτα ομοίως ήν κινηθήναι τον Θερσίτην ίδόντα και τον ΆχιΧΧεα ; ομοίως
33	τήν'ΕΧένην και ήν ετυχε 3 γυναίκα ; και ταύτα μωρά και αγροίκα καί ούκ ειδότων την έκαστου φύσιν, άΧΧά φοβούμενων μή αν τις αϊσθηται τής διαφοράς, ευθύς συναρπασθείς καί ήττηθείς
34	άπέΧθη. ἀλλά τό μέγα τούτο, άποΧιπεΐν εκάστω τήν αυτού δύναμιν ήν έχει καί άποΧιπόντα ίδεΐν τήν αξίαν τής δυνάμεως καί το κράτιστον των δντων κατά μαθεΐν καί τούτο εν παν τί μεταδιώκειν, περί τούτο εσπουδακεναι, πάρεργα τἀλλα προς
1 The word ὰγαθδο before ylverai was deleted by Salnmsius.
* Sb: λ*λι?0ἶν S: Schenkl suggests άμ(\ηθίν: negleda Wolf.
3 Upton: (Ίχ« S.
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all things ? ” what shall I say ? The faculty of eloquence? I cannot; but rather that of moral purpose, when it becomes a right moral purpose. For it is this which uses not only that faculty of eloquence but also all the other faculties both small and great; when this has been set right a man becomes good, when it lias failed a man becomes bad ; it is through this that we are unfortunate, and are fortunate, blame one another, and are pleased -with one another; in a -word, it is this Avhich, when ignored, produces wretchedness, but when attended to produces happiness.
But to do away with the faculty of eloquence and to say that in all truth it is nothing is the act not merely of a man ungrateful to those who have given it, but also cowardly. For such a person seems to rne to be afraid that, if there really is a faculty of this kind, we may not be able to despise it. Such also are those who assert that there is no difference between beauty and ugliness. What! could a man be affected in the same way by the sight of Thersites and that of Achilles? Or by the sight of Helen and that of some ordinary woman ? But these are the notions of foolish and boorish persons who do not know the nature of each several thing, but are afraid that if a man notices the superiority of the faculty in question he will immediately be carried away by it and come off worsted. Nay, the great thing is this : to leave each in the possession of his own proper faculty, and, so leaving him, to observe the value of the faculty, and to learn what is the highest of all tilings, and in everything to pursue after this, to be zealous about this, treating all other things as of secondary value in comparison with it,
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τούτο πεποιημένον, ου μέντοι, άμεΧούντα ού8’
35	εκείνων κατο, δύναμιν, και γάρ όφθαΧμών &τιμε-Χητέον, ἀλλ’ ούχ ως τον κρατίστου, ἀλλά καί τούτων δια το κράτιστον* ὅτι εκείνο ούκ ἄλλως εξει κατ α φύσιν el μη ἐν τούτοι? εύΧογιστούν καί τα €τερα παρά τα ετερα αιρούμενον.
36	Τί ούν έστι το γινόμενον ; οιον ει τις αιτίων εις την πατρίδα την εαυτού και διοδεύων πανδοκεϊον καΧόν άρέσαντος αύτώ τού πανδοκείου καταμένοι
37	εν τω ιτανδοκείω. άνθρωπε, έπεΧάθου σου τής προθέσεως· ούκ εις τούτο ωδευες, άΧΧά δια τούτου. ” ἀλλά κομψόν τούτο." πόσα δ’ αΧΧα πανδοκεϊα
38	κομψά, πόσοι δε Χειμώνες· άπΧώς ως δίοδος, τό δε προκείμενον εκείνο· εις την πατρίδα επανεΧθεΐν, τούς οικείους άπαΧΧάξαι δέους, αύ τον τ α τού ποΧίτου ποιεΐν, γήμαι, παιδοποιεΐσθαι, άρξαι τάς
39	νομιζομένας άρχάς. ού γάρ τούς κομψοτέρους ήμίν τόπους εκΧεξόμενος έΧήΧυθας, άΧΧ’ εν οίς έγένου καί ών κατατέταξαι ποΧίτης, εν τούτοις άναστραφησόμένος, τοιούτόν τι και ενταύθα έστι
40	το γινόμενον, επεϊ διά Χόγου και τοιαύτης παρα-δόσεως εΧθεΐν επι τό τέΧειον δει και την αυτού προαίρεσιν εκκαθάραι και την δύναμιν την χρηστικήν των φαντασιών ορθήν κατασκευάσαι, ανάγκη δε τήν παράδοσιν γίνεσθαι διά τινων1 θεωρημάτων καλ διά Χέξεως ποιας καί μετά τινος
41	ποικιΧίας και δριμύτητος τών θεωρημάτων, υπ’
1 διά riv-Jiv Kronenberg : τών 8.
1 Compare the saying ascribed to Jesus by the Great Mogul Akbar as inscribed on a gateway of the ruined city Futtey-pore-Sikri in India. “Jesus had said: ‘ The world
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though without neglecting these, as far as this is possible. For we must take care of our eyes too, yet not as the highest thing, but we must take care of them for the sake of the highest; because this latter will not have its natural perfection unless it uses the eyes with reason and chooses one thing instead of another.
What, then, generally takes place ? Men act like a traveller on the way to his own country who stops at an excellent inn, and, since the inn pleases him, stays there. Man, you have forgotten your purpose; you were not travelling to this but through it.1 “ But this is a fine inn.” And how many other inns are fine, and how many meadows—yet simply for passing through. But your purpose is the other thing, to return to your country, to relieve the fear of your kinsmen, to do the duties of a citizen yourself, to marry,bring up children, hold the customary offices. For you did not come into the world to select unusually fine places, I ween, but to live and go about your business in the place where you were born and were enrolled as a citizen. Something like this takes place also in the matter which we are considering. Since a man must advance to perfection through the spoken word and such instruction as you receive here, and must purify his own moral purpose and correct the faculty which makes use of external impressions, and since the instruction must necessarily be given by means of certain principles, and in a particular style, and with a certain variety and impressiveness in the
is but a bridge, over which you must pass, but must not linger to build your dwelling.’ ” See Resch, Agrapha (1906), qo. 95, p. 292.
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αυτών τινες τούτων άΧισκόμενοι καταμενουσιν αυτού, ό μεν νητο της Χεξεως, 6 8’ νττο σνΧΧο-<γισμων, 6 δ’ νττο μεταττιηττόντων, 6 δ’ νττ άΧΧου τινος τοιοντου ητανδοκείου, και ττροσμείναντες κατασήττονται ως τταρά ταίς Ί,ειρήσιν.
42	νΛι>θρωττε, το ητροκείμενον ην σοι κατασκευάσαι σαυτον χρηστικόν ταϊς ητροστΓΠττούσαις φαντα-σίαις κατά φύσιν, εν δρεξει άναπότευκτον, εν δ’ εκκΧίσει άττερίτττωτον, μηδεττοτ άτυχοΰντα, μη-δέττοτε δυστυχούντα, εΧεύθερον, άκώΧυτον, άνανά-r/καστον, συναρμόζοντα τη τού Δίός διοικήσει, ταύτη ττειθόμενον, ταυ τη εύαρεστούντα, μηδένα μεμφδμενον, μηδέν αίτιώμενον, δυνάμενον ειττεϊν τούτους τούς στίχους εξ οΧης ψυχής
ayov δε μ, ώ Ζεύ, και σύ y ή Πεητρωμένη,
43	ειτα τούτο το ττροκείμενον εχων άρεσαντος σοι Χεξειδίου, άρεσαν των θεωρημάτων τινών αυτού καταμενεις καί κατοικεϊν ττροαιρή εττιΧαθόμενος των εν οϊκφ καλ λίγεις “ ταύτα κομψά εστιν τις yap λό/ei μη είναι αυτά κομψά.; άΧΧ* ως
44	δίοδον, ως ττανδοκεία. τί yap κωΧύει φράζοντα 1
1 In Encheiridion 53 the other three verses are quoted:
“ To that goal long ago to me assigned.
I’ll follow and not falter ; if my will Prove weak and craven, still I’ll follow on.”
They are derived from a poem of Cleanthes (Von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, L frag. 527). For a somewhat indifferent translation of them into Latin, see Seneca, Epist., 107. Π, " ho adds as a fifth verse in the pointed style characteristic of him : Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. “ The Λγ-illing are led by fate, the reluctant dragged.” It is not impossible that the sentiment here expressed may be
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form of these principles, some persons are captivated by all these things and stay where they are ; one is captivated by style, another by syllogisms, another by arguments with equivocal premisses, another by some other “ inn ” of that sort, and staying there they moulder away as though they were among the Sirens.
Man, your purpose was to make yourself competent to use conformably with nature the external impressions that came to you, in desire not to fail in what you would attain, and in avoidance not to fall into what you would avoid, never suffering misfortune, never ill fortune, free, unhindered, unconstrained, conforming to the governance of Zeus, obeying this, well satisfied with this, blaming no one, charging no one, able to say with your Avhole heart the verses, beginning :
“ Lead thou me on, O Zeus, and Destiny.” 1
And then, although you have this purpose, because some petty trick of style, or certain principles, catch your fancy, are you going to stay just where you are and choose to dwell there, forgetful of the things at home and saying "This is fine”? Well, who says that it is not fine? But only like a passageway, like an “inn.” For what is to prevent
one of the remote and probably unconscious inspirations of Cardinal Newman’s celebrated hymn,
“Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom Lead Thou me on 1”
For his mind being haunted by “some texts of this kind,” i.e., that “God meets these who go in His way,” etc., see Ward’· Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, I. 55.
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ως Δημοσθένης άτυχεΐν ; τί δέ κωλύει συλλογισμούς άναλύοντα ως Χρύσιππος άθλιον είναι, πενθειν, φθονεΐν, απλώς ταράσσεσθαι, κακοδαι-
45	μονεΐν; ουδέ εν. δρας ούν οτι πανδοκεία ήν ταΰτα ούδενος άξια, το δε προκείμενον άλλο ην.
46	ταΰτα όταν λέγω προς τινας, οίονταί με κατα-βάλλειν την περί το λέγειν επιμέλειαν η την περί τα θεωρήματα, εγώ δ’ ου τ αυτήν καταβάλλω, άλλα το περί ταύτ άκαταληκτικώς1 έχειν και
47	ενταύθα τίθεσθαι τάς αυτών ελπίδας, εϊ τις τούτο παριστάς βλάπτει τούς ακούοντας, κάμε τίθεσθε ενα τών βλαπτόντων. ου δύναμαι δ, άλλο βλέπων το κράτιστον και το κυριώτατον άλλο λέγειν είναι, ϊν ύμΐν χαρίσωμαι.
κδ'. Π/3ος τινα τών ούκ ηξιωμένων υπ* αυτού.
1	Έΐποντος αύτώ τινος οτι Πολλά/ας έπιθυμών σου άκούσαι ηλθον προς σε καί ούδέποτέ μοι
2	άπεκρίνω' και νυν, ει δυνατόν, παρακαλώ σε είπεΐν τί μοι, Δοκεϊ σοι, εφη, καθάπερ άλλου τινος είναι τέχνη ούτως δε καί τού λέγειν, ήν ό μεν εχων έμπείρως ερεΐ, ό δε μη εχων άπείρως;—
3	Δοκεί.—Oύκούν ό μεν διά τού λέγειν αυτός τε ωφελούμενος καί άλλους οΐός τε ών ωφελεί ν οντος έμπείρως αν λέγοι, ό δέ βλαπτόμενος μάλλον καί βλάπτων οντος άπειρος αν είη της τέχνης ταύτης τής του λέγειν ; εΰροις αν τους μεν βλαπτομένους
1 Uptou’s “codex” : ταντα καταληκτικοί S.
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a man having the eloquence of Demosthenes and yet being unhappy, and what is to prevent him from analyzing syllogisms like Chrysippus, and yet being wretched, from sorrowing, envying, in a word, from being disturbed and miserable? Absolutely nothing. You see, then, that these were “inns ” of no value, -while your purpose was something else. When I speak thus to some people they think that I am disparaging the study of rhetoric or that of general principles. Yet I am not disparaging this, but only the habit of dwelling unceasingly on these matters and setting one’s hopes in them. If a man does his hearers harm by presenting this view, set me down too as one of those who Avork harm. But when I see that one thing is highest and supreme, I cannot say the same of something else, in order to gratify you, my hearers.
CHAPTER XXIV
To one of those whom he did not deem worthy
Someone said to him: I have often come to you, wishing to hear you and you have never given me an answer ; and now, if it be possible, I beg you to say something to me. He answered : Do you think that, just as in anything else there is an art, so there is also an art in speaking, and that he who has this art will speak with skill, while lie who does not have it will speak without skill ?—I do.—Then he who by speaking benefits himself and is able to benefit others would be speaking with skill, while he who confers injury rather than benefit would be without skill in this art of speaking? You would
Q
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4	τούς δ’ ωφελούμενους. οι δ’ άκούοντες πάντες ωφελούνται άφ’ ών άκούουσιν η καλ τούτων εΰροις αν τούς μεν ωφελούμενους τούς Βε βλαπτομένους ; —Καί τούτων, εφη.—Ουκούν και ενταύθα οσοι μεν ἐμπείρως ακούουσιν ωφελούνται, οσοι δ’ άττεί-
5	ρως βλάπτονται;—'Ωμολάρει.—Έστιν άρα τις εμπειρία καθάπερ τού λέγειν ούτως και τού
6	άκούειν ;—Έοικεν.—Εί Βε βούλει, καί ούτως σκεψαι αυτό, το μουσικώς άψασθαι τίνος σοι
7	Βοκεϊ;—Μουσικοΰ.—Τί Bi ; τον άνΒριάντα ως Βει κατασκευάσαι τίνος σοι φαίνεται ;—ΆνΒριαν-τοποιού.—Τό ίΒεΐν εμπείρως ούΒεμιάς σοι προσ-Βεΐσθαι φαίνεται τέχνης ;—ΏροσΒεϊται καί τούτο.
8	—Ουκούν ει καί τό λέγειν ως Βει τού εμπείρου εστίν, όρας ὅτι και τό άκούειν ωφελίμως τού
9	εμπείρου εστίν ; και τό μεν τελείως καί ωφελίμως. ει βούλει, πρός το παρόν άφωμεν, επεϊ καλ μακράν
10	εσμεν άμφότεροι παντός τού τοιούτου* εκείνο Βε πας αν τις όμολογήσαί μοι Βοκει, οτι πόσης γε τινος τριβής περί τό άκούειν προσΒεΐται ό των φιλοσόφων άκουσόμενος. η γάρ ου;
11	ΤΙερι τίνος ούν λέγω πρός σε ; Βεΐξον μοι. περί τίνος άκούσαι Βύνασαι; περί άγαθών και κακών; τινος; άρά γε 'ίππου;—Ου.—Άλλα βοος;—Οὅ.
12	—Τί ούν; άνθρώπου;—Ναί.—ΟϊΒαμεν ούν, τί εστιν άνθρωπος, τις ή φύσις αυτού, τις η έννοια; εχομεν και κατά ποσόν περί τούτο1 τά ωτα
1 Schweighauser: τον S.
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find that some arc injured and others benefited. And are all those who hear benefited by what they hear, or would you find that of them too some are benefited but others injured ?—Yes, that is true of them also, he said.—Then in this case too are all those that show skill in listening benefited, but all those that do not show such skill are injured ?—He agreed.— Is there, therefore, also a certain skill in listening, just as there is in speaking?—So it seems.—But, if you please, look at the matter from this angle also: whose part do you think it is to handle an instrument musically?—The musician’s. —Very well, aud whose part does it appear to you to be to make a statue properly?—The sculptor’s.— Does it appear to you to require no art to look at a statue with skill?—This also requires art.—If, then, to speak as one ought is the part of a skilled person, do you see that to hear with benefit to himself is also the part of the skilled person ? Now as for perfection and benefit, if you please, let us drop the consideration of them for the present, since both of us are far removed from anything of that sort; but this 1 think everyone would admit, that the man who is going to listen to the philosophers needs at least a certain amount of practice in listening. Is it not so?
What, then, shall I talk to you about ? Tell me. What are you capable of hearing about? About things good and evil ? Good and evil for what ? Do you mean for a horse ?—No.—Well then, for an ox?—No.—What then? For a man?—Yes.—Do vre know, then, what a man is, what his nature is, what the concept of man is? And have we ears that are to any degree open with regard to this?
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τετρημενα; ἀλλά φύσις τι ἐστιν εννοείς ή Βύνα-σαι και κατά, ποσόν άκολουθήσαί μοι Xeyovn;
13	ἀλλ’ αποδείξει χρήσομαι προς σε; πώς; παρακολουθείς yap αύτώ τούτω, τί εστιν άπόΒειξις ή πώς τι άποδείκνυται η Βία τίνων ; ή τινα όμοια
14	μεν αποδείξει εστιν, άπόΒειξις Β’ ούκ εστιν ; τί yap εστιν αληθές οιδας η τί εστι ψευδός ; τί τινι ακολουθεί, τί τινι μάχεται η άvoμoλoyoύμεvόν εστιν ή άσύμφωνον ; ἀλλά κινώ σε προς φίλοσο-
15	φίαν; πώς παραδεικνύω σοι την μάχην τών πολλών ανθρώπων, καθ' ην Βιαφερονται περί άyaθώv καλ κακών καλ συμφερόντων καλ ασύμφορων, αυτό τούτο τί εστι μάχη ούκ είδότι; 1 δεΐξον ούν μοι, τί περανώ Bιaλεyόμεvός σοι. κίνησόν
16	μοι προθυμίαν, ως η κατάλληλος πόα τω προ-βάτω φανεΐσα προθυμίαν αύτφ κινεί προς το φayεΐv, αν δε λίθον η άρτον παραθής, ου κινηθή-σεται, ούτως είσί τινες ήμΐν φυσικαλ προθυμίαι και προς τό λ ἐγ ειν, όταν ό άκου σ ό μένος φαντ) τις, όταν αντος ερεθίση. αν Β’ ως λίθος η χόρτος η παρακεί-
17	μένος, πώς Βύναται άνθρώπω ορεξιν κινήσαι ; η άμπελος μη τι λεγει τω yεωpyω '* επιμελοϋ μου ἀλλ' αν τη δι αυτής εμφαίνουσα, ότι επιμελή θε vt ι λυσιτελησει αύτω, εκκαλεΐται προς την επιμε-
18	λείαν. τα παιδία τα πιθανά καί Βριμεα τινα ούκ εκκαλεΐται προς το συμπαίζειν αύτοΐς καί συν-ερπειν καί προς τό συμψεΧλίζειν; ονφ Βε τις
1 Reiske: tlSira S.
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Nay, have you a conception of what nature is, or can you in any measure follow me when I speak ? But shall I use a demonstration for you ? How can I ? For do you really understand what a proof is, or how anything is demonstrated, or by what means ? Or what things resemble demonstration, but are not demonstration ? Do you know, for instance, what is true, or what is false; what follows what, what contradicts, or is out of agreement, or out of harmony with what? But am I to interest you in philosophy ? How shall I set before you the contradiction in the ideas of the multitude, which leads them to disagree about things good and evil, advantageous and disadvantageous, when you do not know what contradiction itself is? Show me, then, what I shall accomplish by a discussion with you. Arouse in me an eagerness for it. Just as suitable grass when shown to the sheep arouses in it an eagerness to eat, whereas if you set before it a stone or a loaf of bread,1 it will not be moved to eat, so >ve have certain moments of natural eagerness for speech also, when the suitable hearer appears, and when he himself stimulates us. But when the would-be hearer by our side is like a stone, or grass, how can he arouse desire in the breast of a man ? Does the vine say to the husbandman, “Pay attention to me ” ? Nay, but the vine by its very appearance shows that it will profit him to pay attention to it, and so invites him to devote his attention. Who is not tempted by attractive and wide-awake children to join their sports, and crawl on all fours with them, and talk baby talk with them ? But who is
1 The observation of nature is faulty ; sheep will upon oocasion eat bread, vegetables, and even meat.
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προθυμείται συμπαίζειν ή συνοηκασθαι; καί yap el μικρόν., όμως όνάριόν εστιν.
19	Τί οΰν μοι ούδεν Χύνεις ;—Εκείνο μόνον εχω σοι είπεϊν, οτι ό ayvoa>v, τις εστι και επί τί yeyovev καί iv τινι τούτφ τω κόσμω καί μετά τίνων κοινωνών καλ τινα τα ayada εστι και τα κακά, καί τα καΧά καί τα αισχρά, καί μήτε Xoycp παρακοΧουθών μήτ αποδείξει, μήτε τί ἐστιν άΧηθες ἡ τί ψευδός, μήτε διακριναι ταΰτα δυνά-μενος οΰτ ορέγεται κατά φύσιν ον τ’ εκκΧινεϊ οΰθ’ όρμήσει οΰτ’ επιβαΧεΐται, ου συyκaτaθήσετaι, ούκ άνανεύσει, οΰκ εφύξει, το σύνοΧον κωφός καί τυφλός περιεΧεύσεται δοκών μεν τις είναι, ών δ'
20	ούδείς. νυν yάp πρώτον τοΰθ’ ούτως εχει; ούχι εξ ου yεvoς ανθρώπων εστιν, εξ εκείνου πάντα τά αμαρτήματα καί τά ατυχήματα παρά ταύτην
21	την ayvoiav yeyev^ai ; '\y α με μνων καί. ΆχιΧ-Χεύς διά τί άΧΧήΧοις διεφεροντο; ούχί διά τό μή ε'ιδεναι, τινα εστί συμφέροντα καί ασύμφορα ; ούχι ό μεν Xeyei, οτι συμφύρει άποδούναι τφ πατρί τήν Χρυσηίδα, ό δε Xeyei, οτι ου συμφύρει; ούχί ό μεν Xύyeι, οτι δει αυτόν Χαβεϊν τό άΧΧου 7ύρας, ό δύ, οτι ού δει; ούχί διά ταύτα επεΧά-
22	θοντο καί τινες ήσαν καί επί τί εΧηΧύθεσαν ; εα, άνθρωπε, επί τί εΧήΧυθας; ερωμένας κτησό-μενος ή ποΧεμήσων ; "ποΧεμήσων." τίσι ; τοις Τρωσίν ή τοις "ΈίΧΧησιν ; “ τοΐς ΤρωσίνΓ άφείς 426
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eager to play with an ass, or to join its braying ? For however small it may be, it is still nothing but a little ass.
Why, then, have you nothing to say to me ?—There is only one thing I can say to you—that the man who does not know who lie is, and what he is born for, and what sort of a world this is that he exists in, and whom he shares it with ; and does not know what the good things are and what are the evil, what the noble and what the base; and is unable to follow either reason or demonstration, or what is true and what is false, and cannot distinguish one from the other; and will manifest neither desire, nor aversion, nor choice, nor purpose in accordance with nature ; will not assent, will not dissent, will not withhold judgement—such a man, to sum it all up, will go about deaf and blind, thinking that he is somebody, when he really is nobody. What! do you think that this is something new? Has it not been true from the time when the human race began to be, that every mistake and every misfortune has been due to this kind of ignorance? Why did Agamemnon and Achilles quarrel ? Was it not because they did not know what things are expedient and what are inexpedient? Does not one of them say that it is expedient to give Chrysels back to her father, while the other says that it is not expedient? Does not one of them say that he ought to get some other man’s meed of honour, while the other says that he ought not? Is it not true that this made them forget who they >vere and what they had come for? Ho, there, man, what have you come for? To get sweethearts or to fight? “To fight” With whom? The Trojans or the Greeks? “The Trojans.” Well, then, are you turning your back on
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ούν τον "Εκτορα επϊ τον βασιΧεα τον σαυτού
23	σπας το ξίφος ; συ δ’, ω βεΧτιστε, άφεις τα του βασιΧεως έργα,
ω Χαοί τ’ επιτετράφαται και τόσσα μεμηΧεν,
περί, κορασιδίου διαπυκτεύεις τω ποΧεμικωτάτω των συμμάχων, ον δει παντι τρόπω περιεπειν και φυΧάττειν ; και χείρων γίνι7 κομψού άρχιε-ρεως, ος τους καΧούς μονομάχους διά ιτάσης επιμεΧείας εχει; όρας, οια ποιεί άγνοια περί των συμφερόντων ;
24	“Άλλα κά γώ πλούσιος ει μι." μη τι ούν τού Άγαμεμνονος πΧουσιώτερος ; “ ἀλλά και καΧός είμι." μη τι ούν τού ΆχιΧΧεως καΧΧίων; “ἀλλά /cal κόμιον κομψόν εχωό δ’ ΑχίΧΧεύς ου κάΧΧιον και ξανθόν; και ουκ εκτενιζεν αυτό
25	κομψώς ου δ' επΧασσεν. “ άΧΧά και ισχυρός είμι." μη τι ούν δύνασαι Χίθον άραι ήΧίκον ο "Εκτωρ η ό Αίας ; “ άΧΧά και ευμενής" μη τι εκ Θεάς μητρός, μη τι πατρός εγγόνου Διό? ; τί ούν εκείνον ωφεΧεΐ ταύτα, όταν καθήμενος κΧαίη
26	διά το κορασίδιον ; “ αλλά ρήτωρ είμί" εκείνος δ’ ούκ ην ; ου βΧεπεις πώς κέχρηται τοῖς δεινο-τάτοις των 'Ελλήνων περί λόγους Όδυσσεΐ και Φοινίκι, πώς αυτούς άστόμους πεποίηκε; 1 2
1	Homer, Iliad, II. 25, translated by Bryant.
2	The reference is obscure; possibly Chryses is meant (Wolf aud others), but this seems most unlikely, or there may be a sneering allusion to some contemporary of the philosopher, who was excessively interested in gladiators (Schenkl). I am inclined to think rather of Calchas, the high priest of the Achaeans, who treats both Agamemnon and Achilles with more civility than they would seem to deserve, at least
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Hector and drawing your sword against your own kiog ? As for you, O best of men, are you turning your back on your duties as king,
Who has the charge of nations and sustains Such mighty cares,1
and for the sake of a paltry damsel engage in a fist-fight with the greatest warrior among your allies, a man whom you ought to honour and protect in every way ? And do you sink below the level of an elegant high priest who treats the noble gladiators with all respect?2 Do you see the sort of thing that ignorance of what is expedient leads to ?
“ Bat I too am rich.” You are not, then, richer than Agamemnon, are you ?	“ But I am also hand-
some.” You are not, then, handsomer than Achilles, are you? “But I have also a fine head of hair.” And did not Achilles have a finer, and golden hair, too? And did he not comb it elegantly and dress it up? “But I am also strong.” You are not, then, able to lift as large a stone as Hector or Aias lifted, are you? "But I am also noble born.” Your mother is not a goddess, is she, or your father of the seed of Zeus ? What good, then, does all this do him when he sits in tears about the damsel ?	“ But 1 am
an orator.” And was not he ? Do you not observe how he has dealt with Odysseus and Phoenix, the most skilful of the Greeks in eloquence, how he stopped their mouths ? 3
in the opinion of Epictetus, who had no undue reverence for the great fignres of the Epic.
* The reference is to the spirited and convincing speeches of Achilles {Iliad, IX.) in answer to the appeals of Odysseus and Phoenix.
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27	Ύαύτά σοι μόνα έχω είπεϊν καί ουδέ ταύτα
28	προθύμως.—Δια τί ;—"Οτι με ούκ ήρέθισας. «ς τί yap άπιδών έρεθίσθω * ώς οι ιππικοί 7τ€ρι τοι/? ίππους τούς ευφυείς ; εις τό σωματιον ; αισχρώς αυτό πλάσσεις. εις την εσθήτα ; και ταυ την τρυφεράν εχεις. εις σχήμα, εις βλέμμα ,· εις
29	ούδέν. όταν άκούσαι θέλης φιλοσόφου, μη λ^ε αν τω οτι “ ούδέν μοι λ^εις; ” άλλα μόνον δείκνυε σαντον οϊον τ 2 άκούειν και οφτει, πώς κινήσεις τον λέοντα.
κε'. Πω? avayKaia τα λοηικά ;
1	Ύών παρόντων 8ε τινος είπόντος ΤΙεΐσόν με, οτι τα λoyικa χρήσιμα εστιν, Τελείς, εφη,
2	αποδείξω σοι τούτο ;—Ν αι.—Ούκούν λόyov μ’ αποδεικτικόν διαλεχθήναι δει;—,Oμoλoyήσavτoς
3	δε ΤΙόθεν ούν εϊση, αν σε σοφίσωμαι;—Έ,ιωπή-σαντος δε τού ανθρώπου 'Ορας, εφη, πώς αυτός όμoλoyεΐς ότι ταύτα avayKaia εστιν, ει χωρίς αυτών ούδ' αυτό τούτο δύνασαι μαθεΐν, πότερον avayKaia ή ούκ avayKaia εστιν.
κς . Τί τό ίδιον τού αμαρτήματος ;
Ι ΤΙ αν αμάρτημα μάχην περιέχει, επε'ι yap ό άμαρτάνων ου θέλει άμαρτάνειν, ἀλλά κατορ-
43°
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This is all I have to say to you, and even for this I have no heart.—Why so?—Because you have not stimulated me. For what is there in you that I may look at and be stimulated, as experts in horseflesh are stimulated when they see thoroughbred horses ? At your paltry body ? But you make it ugly by the shape which you give to it.1 At your clothes ? There is something too luxurious about them, also. At your air, at your countenance ? I have nothing to look at. When you wish to hear a philosopher, do not ask him, “ Have you nothing to say to me ? ” but only show yourself capable of hearing him, and you will see how you will stimulate the speaker.
CHAPTER XXV How is logic necessary ?
When someone in his audience said, Convince me that logic is necessary, he answered : Do you wish me to demonstrate this to you ?—Yes.—Well, then, must I use a demonstrative argument?—And when the questioner had agreed to that, Epictetus asked him, How, then, will you know if I impose upon you ?— As the man had no answer to give, Epictetus said: Do you see how you yourself admit that all this instruction is necessary, if, without it, you cannot so much as know whether it is necessary or not ?
CHAPTER XXVI
IVhat is the distinctive characteristic of error ?
Every error involves a contradiction. For since he who is in error does not wish to err, but to be right,
1 That is, by pasture, overeating, or lack of exercise.
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2	θώσαι, δῆλον ὅτι δ μεν θέΧει ου ποιεί. τί yap 6 κΧέπ της ΘέΧει 7τράξαι; το αν τω συμφέρον, ούκ ούν, el άσύμφορόν εστιν αύτω το κΧέπτειν,
3	δ μεν ΘέΧει ποιεί, πάσα δε ψυχή Xoyi/cr) φύσει διαβέβΧηται προς μάχην κα\ μέχρι μεν αν μη παρακοΧονθή τούτω, οτι εν μάχη εστιν, ούδέν κωΧύεται τα μαχόμενα ποιεΐν’ παρακοΧουθή-σαντα δε ποΧΧη άνάηκη άποστήναι τής μάχης καλ φυyeΐv ούτως ως και άπδ του ψεύδους άνα-νεύσαι πικρά άvάyκη τω αίσθανομένω, οτι ψευδός εστιν' μέχρι δβ τούτο μή φαντάζηται, ως άΧηθεΐ επινεύει αύ τω.
4	Δεινός ούν εν λόγω, ό δ’ αυτός και προτρεπτικός καί εXεyκτικός ούτος ό δυνάμενος εκάστω παραδεΐξαι την μάχην,1 καθ' ήν αμαρτάνει, καί σαφώς παραστήσαι, πως ό ΘέΧει ου ποιεί και δ μή
5	θέΧει ποιεί, αν yap τούτο δείξη τις, αυτός άφ' αυτού άναποχωρήσει. μέχρι δε μή δεικνύης, μη θαύμαζε, ει επιμένει· κατορθώματος yap φαντασίαν
6	Χαμβάνων ποιεί αυτό, διά τούτο και Σωκράτης ταύτη τή δυνάμει πεποιθώς eXeyev οτ ι “ εγω αΧΧον μεν ούδένα εϊωθα παρέχειν μάρτυρα ών λίγα), άρκούμαι δ' αει τω πpoaBtaXeyopevip και εκείνον επιψηφίζω και καΧώ μάρτυρα και εις ων
7	ούτος αρκεί μοι άντ'ι πάντων." ήδει yάρ, ύπο 432
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it is clear that he is not doing what he wishes. For what does the thief wish to achieve? His own interest. Therefore, if thievery is against his interest, he is not doing what he wishes. Now every rational soul is by nature offended by contradiction ; and so, as long as a man does not understand that he is involved in contradiction, there is nothing to prevent him from doing contradictory things, but when he has come to understand the contradiction, he must of necessity abandon and avoid it, just as a bitter necessity compels a man to renounce the false when he perceives that it is false ; but as long as the falsehood does not appear, he assents to it as the truth.
He, then, who can show to each man the contradiction which causes him to err, and can clearly bring home to him how he is not doing what he wishes, and is doing what he does not wish, is strong in argument, and at the same time effective both in encouragement nnd refutation. For as soon as anyone shows a man this, he will of his own accord abandon what he is doing. But so long as you do not point this out, be not surprised if he persists in his error; for lie does it because he has an impression that he is right That is why Socrates, because he trusted in this faculty, used to say: “ I am not in the habit of calling any other witness to what I say, but I am always satisfied with my fellow-disputant, and I call for his vote and summon him as a witness, and he, though but a single person, is sufficient for me in place of all men.”1 For Socrates knew what moves
1 Compare II. 12, δ, and the note on that passage.
1 Supplied by Wolf.
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τινος Χογικη ψνχη κινείται, ομοίως 1 ζνγω εττιρ-ρεψει,2 αν τε θεΧης αν τε μή. Χογικω ηγεμονικά) Βεϊξον μάχην καί άττοστησεται· αν 8ε μη Βεικννης, αντος σαν τω μάΧΧον εγκάΧει η τω μη 7τειθομένω.
1 Added by Schweighauser.
* Schenkl: ἱτιθρέψο or έπ€ιθρέψ«t S. Many conjectural restorations have been proposed.
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a rational soul, and that like the beam of a balance it will incline,1 whether you wish or no. Point out to the rational governing faculty a contradiction and it will desist; but if you do not point it out, blame yourself rather than the man who will not be persuaded.
1 The text is very uncertain (see critical note). The general idea, however, is pretty clearly that expressed by Cicero, Acad. PrL II. 33 ; Ut enim necesse est lanetm in libra ponderibiu imposilis deprimt, sic animum perspicuis cedere.
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Contradictions, 371, 373, 433 Control, things under our control, and not under our control, 7-13, 33, 49, 97, 99, 125, 145, 147, 157, 189, 217, 227, 239, 297, 299, 301, 369 Corinth, 333, 343 Corinthian, 63 f.
Councillor, 277 Craftsman (= God), 265 Criterion, 17, 81, 83, 115, 287. See also Balance; Measure; Standard. Crito, 35 Croesus, 25
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Cross, 229 Cupping glass, 339
Daemones, 243
Day and Night argument, 101 Death, 13, 15, 21, 87, 99, 173, 175, 217, 219, 239, 251, 255 Decisions o£ will, 87, 89, 121, 165 317,319 Deer, 215 Definitions, 341 Delphobus, 361
Deity, the, 101. See also Divine, the;
God; Gods; Zeus.
Demeter, 381 Demetrius, 163 Demosthenes, 421 Denarius, 139
Design, argument from, 41 f., Ill, 315 Desire, 11, 27, 29, 31, 225, 377 Destiny, 419 Dice, 237, 239
Difficulties, 151 ff., 157 ff., 205 ff.
Dio, the name, 93, 231, 303 Diodorus, 359, 361 Diogenes, the Babylonian, 363 Diogenes, the Cynic, 153, 231, 233
•Dioscuri, 00 I Dirce, 331
Discrete thing, a, 269
Display of philosophy, 167 f., 361, 363
Divination, 119, 121 ,'255 ff.
Divine, the, 89, 91,261,377. See also Deity, the ; God ; Gods ; Zeus.
Dog, 25, 395, 413 Domitian, 257 Door, the open, 157, 219 Drachma, 53, 233 Drowning, 241, 329 Duty, 179, 341, 347 Dysentery, 391
Earthquakes, 253, 329 Ecbatana, 333	·
Educated man and edncatlon, 17,145, 171,195, 199,201,207,219,221, 227, 345
Egoism. See Self-interest.
Egyptians, 81, H3, 273, 287 Eloquence, 413, 415, 421 End, man’s, 141, 205; The End, bj Epicurus, 411 Enthymeme, 69
Epaphroditus, 13,(73), 133, 169
INDEX
Epictetus, 7, 9, 13, 19, 23, 25, 59, 63, 67, 69, 71, 72, 73, 75, 77, 113, 125, 127, 133, 169, 191, 253, 297, 349, 383, 361, 369, 371 Epicureans, 371 ff.
Epicurus, 88, HI, 149, 181, 273, 367, 373, 370, 377, 399, 411, 413 Equivocal premisses, 51 ff., 303, 305, 389, 419 Eriphyle, 403
Error, nature of, 121 ff., 431 β. Eteocles, 397 Euripides, 187, 331 Eurystheos, 335 Evil, 213. See also Good.
Exile, 13, 75, 87, 189 Expedient, the, 121 Exposure of Infants, 151 Expression, faculty of, 405 ff. External impressions. See Impres-tions, external.
Externals, 107, 175, 227, 231, 239, 245, 325, 399 Eye-salves, 391
Failures, 327 Fair, 313, 315 Fallacy, 55 False, the, 433 Family affection, 79 tt.
Fates, 95
Father, duties of, 83, 85 Fatherhood of God, 63 ft., 99 Pear, 217, 327 Fearlessness, 219 Feeling, 120,121 Felido, 133, 135 Fetters. See Chaim.
Fever, 131, 147, 241, 251, 353, 395 Fidelity, 233
Fields ol study, 341, 343, 345, 347
Fighting cook, 229
First field of study, 341,347
Flesh, 399, 411, 413
Flies, 151
Floras, 19
Food, views about, 81 Fool, 319
Foot, 245, 249, 275 Forgiving, 403, 405 Foundation, 317, 319 Pox, 27
Free and freedom, 91, 93, 95,165,219, 221, 227, 345 Freedom of choice, 29
Friendship, 391 tl.
Furies, 375
Galli, 377 Game, 157, 189
Gelllus, Lucius, 5 General principles, 337 Genius (a guardian spirit), 105 Getae, 399 Girls, 335
Gladiator, 197, 355, 429 God, 11, 25, 37, 41, 45, 65, 103, 111, 121, 141, 151, 187, 191, 195, 199, 205, 221, 241, 249, 257, 259, 261, 263, 265, 309, 313, 335, 337, 343, 355, 357, 367, 369, 405, 407, 413; as father, 25; kinship to, 63 ff., 99; law of, 187, 189. See also Another. Gods, 11, 25, 89, 91, 93, 97,141, 345. 397
Good, the, 141, 143, 145, 149, 157, 17S, 187, 205, 213, 229, 239, 259, 261, 281, 321, 363; the good man. 303
Good and excellent man, 91, 275, 28a Governing principle or faculty, 107, 139, 169, 351, 357, 435 Governor of universe, 315 Grain, heads of, 249 Grain supply, 75 Grammar, 7-9, 137, 257, 269 Gratills, 257
Gratitude, 37, 111, 113, 407 Great King (of Persia), 399 Greece, 399 Greeks, 273, 427, 429 Groaning, 127 Gyara, 163, 253 Gymnasium, SI, 329, 331
Habit, 173, 349, 351, 353, 357 Hade?, House of, 251 Hanging, 15, 17, 381, 411 Happiness, 29, 239
Harmony with Xatnre, 31, 33, 35, 79, 93, 95, 107, 145, 167; will in harmony with what happens, 3U7 Harvest, 249 Hector, 361, 429
neien, ύύί, 4io Heilaiiicus, 3GI, 363 Hellebore, 319 Hellenes, 183
TTotmcmon^ 241
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llelvidius Priscus, 19, 21 Heracles, 47 f., 335, 355 Heraclitus, 229 Hesiod, 359 Hippocrates, 63, 339 Hippolytus, The, of Euripides, 187 Homer, 11, 91 Honourable, the, 399 Horse, 25, 431 Horse-race, 85 Hymn oi praise, 113 Hypothetical arguments or syllogisms, 51 ff., 161, 165, 169, 197, 199, 201
Ignorance, 425, 427 Iliad, The, 181 Hiiira, 399
Impressions, external, 9, 137, 171, 179, 181, 349 ff., 355, 357, 361, 381, 391; use oi, 9, 11, 27, 99, 137, 141, 205, 213, 259, 261, 311, 369, 407, 417, 419
Incompatible, the, 83 Inconsistency, 383 ff., 393 Incontinence, 385 Incubation, 337 Indiflerence in things, 247 Indifferent, things, 205, 271, 301, 363 Injury, 281
Inn, 155, 417, 419, 421 Innate concept, 283, 285 Insanity, 91
Interest, a man’s. See Self-interest.
Interpreter, 117
Introduction to Philosophy, 193
Invincible athlete, the, 127,129
Involuntary, the, 385
Irrational, the, 15 ff.; animals, 43, 67
Jealousy, 385
Jesus, saying of, 416
Jews, 81, 143, 273 (= Christians).
Judge, 247
Judgement, 131, 185, 187, 189, 217, 317, 319, 321 ff., 329, 333, 401, 403, 405, 4.07; suspended judgement, 121
Jumping-weights, 31, 391 Kings, 189
Kinship with gods, 63 £f., 97 Kore, 381
Lacedaemonians, Ιδ, 399
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Lamp, 125, 127, 191, 349 Lateranus, 13
Laticlave, 199. See also Toga prae-texta; Red stripe.
Lawgivers, 221, 237 Law or laws of the gods, or God, 101, 187, 189, 191, 329; law oi nature, 191
Lawyer, 299 Legislators, 379
Liar, The, a work by Ohrysippus, 346, 317; a sophism, 355,389 Life, 247 Lion, 23, 27, 269
Listening, art or skill or practice in, 423
Logic, need of, 51 ff., 59 ff., 113, 115, 117, 173, 431 Love, 385, 391, 393 Lycurgus, 379
Macedonians, 399 Madman, 187, 287, 317, 319 Madness, 91, 321 Magnanimity, 237 fl.
Mammy, 331, 333, 33S Man, 203, 245, 423; different irom animals, 183, 261,	267,	275;
duties of, 275 fl.; portion of God, a, 261, 263; profession of, 267 ff. 273; social being, 149, 245, 275 ff. Marcian aqueduct, 330, 331 Marriage, 79, 417 Masks, 197, 199, 217 Master, 203; “ The Master ” argument, 353, 355, 358, 359, 361, 3C3 Materials, 243
Measure, 115, 377. See also Criterion
Medea, 178, 179, 343
Jleletus, 191, 229
Menelaus, 399
Milo, 25
Jlodius, 116
Hoesia, 161. See Addenda.
Money, 323. See also Denarius, and Drachma.
Moral, purpose, or choice, 33, 91,	119,
121, 131,	133,	155,	187,	189,	193,
201, 213,	215,	217,	225,	239,	253,
277, 281,	282,	301,	315,	321,	399,
401, 407, 409, 411, 413, 415, 417 Mother, duties oi, 83 Mouse (ilys), slave of Epicurus, 148, 149
Mules, 243
INDEX
Music, 7, 9, 201,299, 307
Naso, 307, 310 Natural, the, 245
Nature, (Including man’s nature), 79, 81, 93, 101, HI, 147, 163, 167, 175, 191, 375; will of, 117, 119. See also Harmony with Sature. Necklace, 403
Nero, 13,19,163; baths oi, 331 Xewmaa, Cardinal, 4X8 Xicopolis, 70, 137, 163, 169, 253, 389 Nike, 265
Nose, running, how to treat It, 47,325 Xurse, S3, 331
Obedience, 251 Obstinacy, 315 ££.
Odysseus', 91, 429
Odyssey, The, 181
Oedipus, 35, 157
Oedipus, The, of Sophocles, 187
Offences against society, 385
Olympia, 40 47, 127, 197
Olympic games, 21, 151, 355
Opinion, 87,121,123, 253,271,287
Orator, 323
Orestes, 375
Owe, cue’s, 155, 157, 159, 249, 329 Ox, 413
Paean, 253 Pancratiasts, 355 Panthoides, 361 Pantry, 271 Parents, 95, 97, 167 Particular instances. See Application of preconceptions.
Vatroclus, 87, 185 Peace, 95
Peace of mind, 239, 337
Peevishness, 95
Pelf, 279, 281 Perception, 175 Peripatetics, 367 Peroration, 229 Petrifaction of intellect, 39 Pheidias, 45, 263, 367 Philip, 305
Philosopher and philosophers, 13, 21, 23, 27, 63, 73, 75, 77, 85, 121, 139, 149, 165, 167, 189, 193, 213, 221, 223, 267 β., 271, 273, 275, 281, 305, 307, 309, 313, 315, 333, 337, 347, 351,377, 379, 387, 423, 431
Philosophy, 107, 149, 169, 283, 309,
425
Phoenix, 429
Phoenix, The, of Euripides (oi Sophocles), 187 Physical trainer, 151 Phy-ician, 63, 301, 313, 319, 339 Physics, The, by Epicurus, 411 Piety, 377, 3T9 Pity, 123, 179, 385
Plato, 63, 179, 339, 34], 347, 355, 40ό
Pleasure, 2S9
Pluto, 381
Politics, 151
Poljpeices, 397
Poseidonius, 65
Poultices, 391
Practice, 221, 321 ff., 327, 329 Praefectus annonae, 75 Praetor, 221
Praise, 323, 325. See also Applause. Praise, hymn of, 113 Preconceptions, 143 ff., 173, 185, 283, 285, 337, 339, 341 Priam, 35, 361, 363 Primary importance, being of, 261,275 Principal faculty, 141 Principles, philosophic, 389, 391 Prison, 9o, 187, 193, 253 Procrustes, 335
Profession, various kinds of, 267 Profitable, the, 179 Progress, 27 ft., 283 Providence, 41 ff., 101, 109, 309 Pyrrho, 171, 175 Pythian priestess, 379
Quibbles, 201 Quiescent, The, 355
Bational, the, 15 ff., 433, 435; animal (— man), 43
Reasoning, art of, 113 fl.
Keason, or the reasoning facility, 9,25, 59 β., 97, 137 ff., 193 Recommendation, 231, 233 Ked stripe in toga praetexia, 19, 21,155 Refusal, 11, 31 Religion, origin at, 379 Renunciation, 155, 163, 329. 331, 343 Responsibility lor self, 73, 87, 119, 180, 181, 183, 187, 303, 343 Reticence, 195, 203 Reriliog, 165
Revolution of universe, 219
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Rhetoric, 421 Rhodes, 229
Robe, the long, of tragic actors, 197, 199
Romans, 81, 143, 399 Rome, 13, 65, 71, 73, 75, 85, 87, 131, 153, 163, 169, 197, 253, 295 Rufns (Musouius Rufus), 13, 59, 73 Rule of life, 165 Runner, 33
Salutation, 249 Sanctity, 377,379 Sarpedon, 173 Saturnalia, 159,195 Scholar, caught in adultery, 233 ft. School attendant, 83, 85 School exercises, 75, 77, 169, 207, 221, 223, 253, 283, 303, 307, 321, 327, 331, 333, 345, 347, 387, 389 School, frequenter of, 89 Sctron, 335 Scourging, 15, 17 Scoat, of philosophy, 153 Second field of study, 341, 345 Sell-examination, 387 Self-interest, 131, 133, 147, 175, 357, 399, 401, 403 Self-love, 133
Self-respect, 27, 279, 2S1, 379. 403 Senate, 15, 19, 21 Senators, 163, 165
Sense Impressions, 179, 181, 185, 187
Senses, evidence of, 177
Serenity, 27
Sheep, 151, 269, 426
Shoemaker, 307
Sick mind, 321
Sirens, 419
Slave and slavery, 67, 00, 131, 203, 221, 227, 381, 385, 413 Smith, 279
Smoke in the house, 161,163 Snake, 163 Social relations, 309 Socrates, 23, 25, 35, 63 f., 71, 91, 95, 117, 131, 165, 171, 191, 195, 203, 205, 217, 223, 227, 229, 237, 243, 253,291, 293, 305, 333,355, 433 Soldiers, 105,109 Son, duty of, 95,277 Sophisms, 171 Sophocles, 187 Sorrow, 333 Soul, 103, 295, 297
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Sparta, 379
Speech, 409; art of speaking, 421 Sponges, 85
Standard, The, by Epicurus, 411 Standard of judgement, 115,185, 287 289, 303, 377. See also Criterion. Starving, 317, 411
State, of men and of gods, 245;
small copy of universal state, 245 Steadfastness, 187 ff., 237, 239, 315 ff. Stoics, 201, 273, 291, 365, 367, 375 Storks’ nests, 181,183 Strength of character, S9 Stupidity, 285 Style, 417, 419
Suicide, 15, 17, C7 f., 157, 163, 219, 317,381,411 Sun, 103, 133 Surgerv, 165 Susa, 333
Swallows’ nests, 181 Swine’s flesh, 143
Syllogisms, 51 ff., 61, 149, 195, 197, 199, 201, 225, 233, 247, 303, 345, 389, 391, 41 9, 421 Sympathy in Nature, 101,103 Symposium, The, of Xenophon, 295 Syrians, 81,143, 273, 287
Tax for manumission of slave, 221 Teaching, skill in, 291, 293, 295 Technique, instruction in, 307 Theo, the name, 231 Theopompns, 339 Thermopylae, 379 Thersites, 415 Theseus, 335 Thief, 125,127,191, 433 Things Possible, works by Chryslppus and by Antipater, 363 Third field of study, 341, (347) Thrasea, 13
Three campaigns, the, 310, 311 Timidity, 385 Tragedy, 35, 155,187, 331 Tragic actor, 197, 199, 203 Tragic r61e, 155,199 Tranquillity, 219, 223, 225 Transitoriness of life, 241 Traveller, 417, 419 Tribunes hip, 135 Triptolemus, 35 Trojans, 427 TrojaD shore, 363 Troy, 183
INDEX
Truth, 22 y Tumours, 79, 89
Tyrant, 99, 127, 129 ff., 187, 221, 251; The Thirty Tyrants, 305
Ulcers, 391
Unedacated, the, 61 ff.
Universe, 103, 315; revolution of, 219 Unnatural lost, 279
Vespasian, 19, 21 Vice, 365 Vine, 425 Vinegar, 291
Virtue and Virtues, 29, 31, 271 Vision, faculty of, 81, 97, 405, 407 Voice-trainer, 33 Voyage, 239
Wars, 181 Wasps, 2Ϊ5 Weaver, 243
Wheel (-» rack), 251 Wild beasts, 269, 279 Will, 92, 95,121, 147, 307 Witness for God, 199; to arguments by acts, 201 Wolf, 27, 161,237 Wool, 243
Women common property, 235, 237 Wreetling school, 23
Xenophon, 117, 295, 347
Zeno, 31, 117,139, 141, 301 Zephyrus, 11
Zens, 9, 13, 25, 49, 95, 99, 105, 131, 133, 147, 157, 159, 173, 263, 267, 313, 343, 369, 419, 429; Father of men and of gods, 133; Fruit-giver, 133, 147; Hain-brlnger, 133, 147; Saviour, 147; statue at Olympia. 45, 263, 367
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